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Eyes on Tehran 


US military watching closely as Iranian ships gather at key oil shipping route in Strait of Hormuz 


The guided-missile 
destroyer USS The 
Sullivans conducts 
a routine transit 
through the Strait 
of Hormuz on July 
15. Iran has been 
ramping up its naval 
presence at the 
northern opening 
of the strategic 
waterway. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — The Iranian 
navy is increasing its presence at the Strait 
of Hormuz, sparking concerns that Tehran 
is showcasing its ability to block interna¬ 
tional access to the world’s most important 
oil transit point. 

“We are aware of the increase in Iranian 
naval operations within the Arabian Gulf, 
Strait of Hormuz and Gulf of Oman,” U.S. 
Central Command spokesman Navy Capt. 


Bill Urban said Wednesday. “We are moni¬ 
toring it closely, and will continue to work 
with our partners to ensure freedom of 
navigation and free flow of commerce in 
international waterways.” 

Iran’s navy has been assembling its war¬ 
ships at the northern opening of the strate¬ 
gic waterway. The move comes as tensions 
have ratcheted up between Tehran and 
Washington over the decisions by Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s administration to 
terminate its nuclear deal and to levy more 
sanctions against Iran. 


New U.S. sanctions against Iran take ef¬ 
fect Friday and a second set is to kick in 
Nov. 4, the latter targeting the Iranian en¬ 
ergy sector and the central bank. Iranian 
leaders have threatened to shut down the 
strait if the sanctions prevent the country 
from exporting crude oil. 

On Tuesday, Iranian naval commander 
Rear Adm. Hossein Khanzadi told report¬ 
ers in Iran that the military is ready to 
close the strait if ordered to do so. 

SEE HORMUZ ON PAGE 2 


AF enlisted chief: Change will allow airmen to apply for jobs they want 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

RAF LAKENHEATH, England — Air¬ 
men soon will be able to apply for duty sta¬ 
tions based on rank and occupation rather 
than relying on an assignment wish list, 
the Air Force’s enlisted chief told airmen 
during a town hall meeting Wednesday. 


The move is just one of several improve¬ 
ments under development, said Chief 
Master Sergeant of the Air Force Kaleth 
O. Wright, speaking before 1,000 airmen 
gathered in a hangar. 

Other changes would include assigning 
support staff directly to units — rather 
than clustering them elsewhere on base 
— and encouraging staff sergeants to re¬ 


main in service longer. 

“All of these are things that we’re work¬ 
ing towards to just try and make life better 
for you, to allow you space to take care of 
yourselves, to take care of each other, be 
good wingmen and spend time with your 
families,” Wright, whose popularity has 
led airmen on social media to nickname 
SEE JOBS ON PAGE 4 


■ Air Force streamlining 
pilot training with modern 
techniques, virtual reality 
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Hormuz: Retired general 
predicts swift US response 
if Iran tries to close strait 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

About 18 million barrels of oil move through the Strait 
of Hormuz each day, making it the world’s busiest energy 
chokepoint. Even a temporary blockage of the strait, which 
links the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, could lead to a 
sharp increase in global energy costs. 

It would not be the first time Iran has attempted to block 
the waterway. In the 1980s, Iran and Iraq engaged in a 
“tanker war” in the Persian Gulf that quickly dragged in 
the U.S. Navy. 

In 1988, the Navy launched retaliatory attacks on Ira¬ 
nian targets after an underwater mine nearly sank the 
frigate USS Samuel B. Roberts. 

An Iranian frigate, the Sahand, was sunk during the 
clash with the loss of 45 of its crew. 

Last week, Defense Secretary Jim Mattis said closing 
the Strait of Hormuz would be regarded as an “attack on 
international shipping.” 

“It would have, obviously, an international response to 
reopen the shipping lanes with whatever that took, because 
the world’s economy depends on that energy, those energy 
supplies flowing out of there,” Mattis told reporters. 

The Navy does not currently have a carrier group oper¬ 
ating in the Persian Gulf, but warplanes are based nearby, 
as is the U.S. 5th Fleet headquarters in Bahrain. 

Should Tehran move to shut the strait, retired Gen. Barry 
McCaffrey predicted a swift U.S. military response. 

“Danger of Iranian miscalculation in the Straits of 



Photos by Daphne WmTE/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Petty Officer 3rd Class Joseph Masella stands watch as the guided-missile destroyer USS The Sullivans conducts a 
routine transit through the Strait of Hormuz alongside the MV Cape Ray. 


Hormuz,” McCaffrey said on Twitter. “Vital to global oil 
supply. Easily interdicted by Revolutionary Guard attack 
boats and mines. Powerful US Navy and (Air Force) will 
absolutely break the Iranian blockade in 60 day bloody 
battle.” 

On Monday, Trump said he was willing to meet with Ira¬ 
nian President Hassan Rouhani to discuss a new nuclear 
deal, but that he was rebuffed by Rouhani. 

Still, the escalation in tensions between Tehran and 
Washington resembles the climate between the U.S. and 
North Korea in the months ahead of Trump’s summit with 
Kim Jong Un, some analysts say. 

“That too was preceded closely by a dramatic rise in 
war tensions, while quiet preparations for the big event 
continued without interruption,” said Debkrafile, an Is¬ 
rael-based security analysis group. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Cmdr. Pat Eliason, USS The Sullivans executive officer, 
uses the ship’s radio in the Strait of Hormuz. About 18 
million barrels of oil move through the strait each day. 
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Trump praises 
Kim for return of 
war dead remains 

President hints at another N. Korea summit 



Photos by Susan Walsh/AP 

Vice President Mike Pence, left; Commander of U.S. Indo-Pacific Command Adm. Phil Davidson, center; 
and Rear Adm. Jon Kreitz, deputy director of the POW/MIA Accounting Agency, attend a ceremony at 
Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii, on Wednesday. 

Identification work begins on 
Korean War remains now in US 



Military members carry transfer cases from a C-17 at a ceremony 
marking the arrival of the remains believed to be of American 
servicemembers who fell in the Korean War. 


By Audrey McAvoy 
and Kim Yong-Ho 

Associated. Press 

HONOLULU — The U.S. mili¬ 
tary is beginning the painstak¬ 
ing process of analyzing remains 
from the Korean War now that 
they are back on American soil 
after having been handed over by 
North Korea last week. 

Vice President Mike Pence and 
the top commander of U.S. forces 
in Asia, Adm. Phil Davidson, for¬ 
mally received the remains con¬ 
tained in 55 caskets during an 
emotional and solemn ceremony 
Wednesday after they arrived by 
military cargo jets from South 
Korea. 

“They were husbands and fa¬ 
thers, brothers and neighbors 
— long gone, but never lost to 
the memory of their loved ones,” 
Pence said during the ceremony 
at a military base in Hawaii. 

Each container was covered 
in an American flag and carried 
off the aircraft by one Marine, 
one sailor, one soldier and one 
airman. The troops carefully set 
each box on risers inside a han¬ 
gar as Pence stood watching with 
his hand over his heart. Davidson 
saluted. 

Some of the invited guests 
wiped tears from their eyes dur¬ 
ing the procession. 

The homecoming comes 65 
years after an armistice ended 
the conflict and weeks after Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump received a 
commitment from North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un for their 
return. 

The Defense POW/MIA Ac¬ 
counting Agency will take the re¬ 
mains to a lab on the base where 
forensic anthropologists will 
study bones and teeth to identify 
their race, gender and age. Scien¬ 
tists will extract DNA and com¬ 
pare it to DNA samples collected 


from families of troops still miss¬ 
ing from the war. 

The agency usually also relies 
on any items that may have been 
found with remains like uniforms, 
dog tags and wedding rings to 
identify remains. But North 
Korea provided only one dog tag 
with the 55 boxes it handed over 
last week. 

It could take months or years to 
determine their identities. 

The U.S. military believes the 
bones are those of U.S. service¬ 
men and potentially servicemen 
from other United Nations mem¬ 
ber countries who fought along¬ 
side the U.S. on behalf of South 
Korea during the war. 

Australia, Belgium, France 
and the Philippines have yet to 
recover some of their war dead 
from North Korea. 

“Whosoever emerges from 
these aircraft today begins a new 
season of hope for the families of 
our missing fallen,” Pence said. 
“Hope that those who are lost 
will yet be found. Hope that after 


so many years of questions, they 
will have closure.” 

There are 7,699 U.S. service- 
members listed as unaccounted 
for from the 1950-53 Korean War, 
of which about 5,300 are believed 
to have died on North Korean soil. 
The remainder are those who died 
in South Korea but have not been 
recovered; those who died in air 
crashes at sea or on ships at sea; 
and a number who are believed to 
have been taken to China. 

Pence said Trump was grateful 
Kim kept his word. 

“We see today as tangible 
progress in our efforts to achieve 
peace on the Korean Peninsula,” 
Pence said at the ceremony. 

During the June 12 summit, 
Kim also agreed to “work to¬ 
ward complete denuclearization 
of the Korean Peninsula” in re¬ 
turn for Trump’s promise of se¬ 
curity guarantees. Trump later 
suspended annual military drills 
with South Korea which North 
Korea had long called an invasion 
rehearsal. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump thanked 
North Korea’s leader for return¬ 
ing the remains of war dead and 
hinted at another summit amid 
concern that the momentum for a 
nuclear deal has stalled. 

The 55 caskets were flown 
Wednesday from South Korea to 
Hawaii, where a team of military 
anthropologists and other sci¬ 
entists will begin a painstaking 
identification process that could 
take years. 

The administration welcomed 
the repatriation as an important 
goodwill gesture as Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo heads to 
Singapore for a regional secu¬ 
rity meeting that is likely to have 
North Korea high on the agenda. 

U.S. officials said Pompeo and 
North Korean Foreign Minister 
Ri Yong Ho may meet on the side¬ 
lines of the forum Saturday since 
they’ll both be there, although 
nothing was confirmed. 

North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un agreed to return remains of 
U.S. servicemembers killed in the 
1950-53 Korean War, the only con¬ 
crete commitment made during 
his June 12 summit with Trump. 

“Thank you to Chairman Kim 
Jong Un for keeping your word 
& starting the process of sending 
home the remains of our great and 
beloved missing fallen!” Trump 
wrote in a tweet late Wednesday 
after repatriation ceremonies 
held in South Korea and Hawaii. 

“I am not all surprised that you 
took this kind action,” Trump 
added. He also referred to a nice 
letter sent by Kim and said, “I 
look forward to seeing you soon!” 

He didn’t provide more details. 
The U.S.-North Korean summit 
in Singapore was the first to be 
held between the longtime adver¬ 
saries who remain technically at 
war after the conflict ended with 
an armistice instead of a peace 
treaty. 

Previous U.S. presidents have 
refused to meet with their North 
Korean counterparts without 
progress on the nuclear front. 

The return of the remains was 
the latest in a series of moves by 
both sides as part of a diplomatic 
offensive that has tamped down 
tensions that raised fears of a nu¬ 
clear war last year. 

North Korea also has sus¬ 
pended nuclear and missile tests, 
blown up a nuclear testing site 
and begun razing facilities at a 
rocket launch complex. But ex¬ 
perts say those moves are revers¬ 
ible, and recent reports suggest 
it is continuing to develop long- 


range missiles. 

The U.S., meanwhile, halted 
joint war games with its ally 
South Korea that the North has 
long considered rehearsals for an 
invasion. 

Otherwise, progress has been 
slow toward the main U.S. goal of 
persuading the communist state 
to abandon its nuclear weapons 
program, with no concrete mea¬ 
sures or timelines nearly two 
months after the summit. 

In Singapore, Kim and Trump 
also agreed to work toward the 
“complete denuclearization” and 
“a lasting and stable peace re¬ 
gime” for the Korean Peninsula, 
and to establish new relations. 

‘Our boys are 
coming home’ 

The remains were formally re¬ 
ceived in Hawaii by Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mike Pence and the top 
commander of U.S. forces in Asia, 
Adm. Phil Davidson, during an 
honorable carry ceremony at Joint 
Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam. 

“Some have called the Korean 
War the ‘forgotten war.’ But today, 
we prove these heroes were never 
forgotten,” Pence said. “Today, 
our boys are coming home.” 

Pence also hailed the return as 
a positive diplomatic step. 

“We see today as tangible 
progress in our efforts to achieve 
peace on the Korean Peninsula. 
But today is just the beginning,” 
Pence said at the ceremony. “Our 
work will not be complete until all 
our fallen heroes are accounted 
for and home.” 

Officials with the Defense 
POW/MIA Accounting Agency 
said a preliminary forensic re¬ 
view determined that the remains 
“are likely to be American,” but 
their identities may not be con¬ 
firmed for months or years. 

Scientists with the agency will 
study the bones and teeth and 
try to match DNA samples col¬ 
lected from families of the miss¬ 
ing troops. North Korea also 
provided a single dog tag from an 
American soldier. 

Reflecting the uncertainty, the 
remains were covered in blue 
U.N. flags to represent all 16 
countries that sent troops to fight 
in the war as they were loaded 
onto military transport planes at 
Osan Air Base, South Korea. 

However, they were draped 
with American flags at the cer¬ 
emony in Hawaii. 

The DPAA says 7,699 U.S. ser¬ 
vicemembers remain unaccount¬ 
ed for from the Korean War, with 
about 5,300 believed to have died 
on North Korean soil. 


gamel. kim@stripes. com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Jobs: Assignment change 
aims to simplify career paths 



Air Force 2nd Lt. Charles Keller, left, and Airman 1st Class Tyler Haselden, Pilot Training Next students, 
train on a virtual reality flight simulator at Armed Forces Reserve Center in Austin, Texas, on June 21. 

Pilot training accelerated 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force is working to 
streamline and improve pilot 
training by using virtual reality 
and modern teaching methods. 

The first graduates of Pilot 
Training Next — a six-month 
program at Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Texas, designed to acceler¬ 
ate the learning curve to becom¬ 
ing a pilot — are slated to pin on 
their wings Friday, Capt. Jeff 
Kelley, a T-6 Texan II instructor, 
told Stars and Stripes in a recent 
phone interview. 

“We believe that pilot training 
can be done faster, better and 
cheaper,” he said of the program, 
which is searching for inefficien¬ 
cies in an Undergraduate Pilot 
Training program that has seen 
little change in more than half a 
century. 

PTN uses new virtual reality 
flight simulators that allow stu¬ 
dents to refine their skills before 
ever stepping into a real cockpit, 
said 2nd Lt. Christofer Ahn, a 


By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — Maj. Gen. 
Roger L. Cloutier took command 
of U.S. Army Africa on Thursday, 
a year after his two-star prede¬ 
cessor was fired for flirtatious 
texting. 

Cloutier, who last served as chief 
of staff for U.S. Africa Command, 
promised to “hit the ground run¬ 
ning” in directing the component 
command that coordinates and 
supports activities of about 2,000 
soldiers deployed to some 20 Afri¬ 
can countries. 

“Let’s get after it,” said Cloutier, 
a former college wrestler report¬ 
edly fond of sports metaphors. 


PTN student pilot who hopes to 
become an astronaut. 

“We are two to three times fur¬ 
ther along in training than UPT 
classes that started around the 
same time we did,” he said via 
telephone last week. “We are about 
to graduate, and many [UPT stu¬ 
dents] have not even soloed yet.” 
The traditional program produc¬ 
es pilots after slightly longer than 
a year. 

PTN student pilots have a flight 
simulator in their private quar¬ 
ters and can practice as much as 
they want and receive immediate 
feedback, Kelley said. If they do 
something wrong, they can work 
through mistakes without having 
to worry about time constraints 
faced by UPT classes that must 
share simulators. 

The extra practice makes for 
stronger students who can move 
onto more complicated tasks, 
Kelley said. 

Despite its initial success, the 
new program won’t be replacing 
the old one anytime soon, said 
Maj. Scott Van de Water, an Air 


“Let’s fire off the ball and hit 
somebody.” 

Cloutier took command from 
Brig. Gen. Eugene LeBoeuf, who 
came in for a great deal of praise 
for his year as acting commander, 
both from Cloutier and AFRICOM 
commander Marine Gen. Thomas 
Waldhauser, who hosted the event 
on Caserma Ederle’s parade field. 

LeBoeuf, a Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity engineering professor called 
from the reserves to active duty 
in 2016, was to serve as USARAF 
deputy commander when he ar¬ 
rived in Vicenza last summer. 
Within weeks, he became acting 
commander after Maj. Gen. Jo¬ 
seph Harrington was removed 
from command — the result of 


Sean WoRRELL/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Force Special Operations pilot 
who joined the leadership team 
organizing PTN late last year. 

“Pilot Training Next is a mis¬ 
nomer,” he said in a recent phone 
interview. “Technology is an en¬ 
abler, but from my perspective 
it’s really about people. Technol¬ 
ogy allows [the Air Force] to be 
more wise with our resources 
— time and money — in order to 
maximize human performance.” 

Some lessons learned from 
PTN are already being incor¬ 
porated into the old curriculum, 
Van de Water said. That includes 
allowing students to move on to 
more complex tasks as soon as 
they are ready. 

“I think the most encourag¬ 
ing thing I am seeing out of this 
program is not necessarily about 
pilots of technology; it’s about 
unleashing airmen to solve hard 
problems,” he said. “Innovation is 
no longer a buzzword in our facili¬ 
ty, it’s a daily occurrence powered 
by instructors and students.” 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


revelations that earlier that year 
he’d exchanged many messages, 
some of them sexually charged, 
with a local woman married to an 
enlisted soldier. Harrington was 
forced to retire and lost a star. 

LeBoeuf said that he appreci¬ 
ated the confidence his superiors 
had shown in him and the willing¬ 
ness of USARAF personnel to em¬ 
brace his leadership. 

“I’m sure everyone was a little 
apprehensive at the beginning, 
myself included,” he said. He is 
slated for promotion to major gen¬ 
eral and a California command. 

Cloutier, a native of Maine, was 
commissioned in the Army after 
graduating from the University of 
San Diego. At AFRICOM, he led 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

him “Enlisted Jesus,” told the 
crowd. 

The change in how duty sta¬ 
tion assignments are made will 
simplify career paths for airmen, 
Wright said. 

“You get to apply and, within 
a couple weeks, you’ll find out if 
you got it or you didn’t,” he said. 
“I think that makes a little bit 
more sense.” 

Support personnel, such as 
mental health professionals, 
chaplains, exercise physiologists, 
counselors and financial assis¬ 
tants, will be embedded into or¬ 
ganizations, Wright said. 

“They’ll do [physical training] 
with you and they’ll come out to 
the line and turn some wrenches 
with you — all in an effort to help 
our airmen become more resil¬ 
ient,” Wright said. 

Wright also addressed recent 
reports about allowing staff 
sergeants to earn a military 
retirement. 

“We are attempting to increase 
higher tenure for staff sergeants 
from 15 to 20 years,” Wright said. 
“One thing we want to make sure 
is that as we extend, more staff 
sergeants stay in the Air Force 
and it doesn’t create less opportu¬ 
nities for promotions of our senior 
airmen.” 

Wright also mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing actions in the works: 

■ Joint-custody assignments 
may be available soon, allow¬ 
ing parents who aren’t married 
to work at the same base and 
co-parent. 

■ A new bereavement leave 
policy would offer noncharge- 
able leave for airmen who have 
suffered the loss of an immediate 
family member. 

Any changes to policy will be 
subject to review by the Air Force 
chief of staff and the Pentagon. 

Wright managed to mix in fun 
with the facts. He drew laughter 
when answering a question from 
an airman about why the Air 
Force’s formal uniform “looks 
lame.” 

He shared an anecdote about 
a ceremony in Arlington, Va., 
where he took a picture with his 
military counterparts in dress 
uniform. 


a probe into the Oct. 4 ambush in 
Niger that left four U.S. soldiers 
dead. 

Cloutier has deployed numer¬ 
ous times. In 2005, when he was 
a lieutenant colonel commanding 
a task force in Iraq’s Diyala gov- 
ernorate, his relentless pursuit of 
insurgents after a roadside bomb 
killed one of his soldiers early in 
the deployment was chronicled in 
the Los Angeles Times. 

“I don’t want to give (the enemy) 
any rest or refuge,” Cloutier was 
quoted as saying. “I want to haunt 
his dreams.” 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


“I was like, the Coast Guard 
guy looks more military than me, 
man,” Wright said. 

He said that once the Army’s 
operational camouflage pattern is 
adopted in the Air Force, changes 
to the female uniform are next 
and then dress blues, based on 
feedback from airmen. 

Wright elicited laughter again 
when questioned about the pos¬ 
sibility of making it easier for 
airmen to decipher the service’s 
alphabet soup. 

“Has there been a discussion 
about having one standard acro¬ 
nym or abbreviation list for the 
entire force?” one airman asked. 

Wright took a moment to think 
and replied, “No,” inspiring more 
clapping and laughter. 

He added: “I do think it’s im¬ 
portant for us to be standardized 
and not wasting people’s time. 
It’s just something that hasn’t 
been on my radar, but I promise 
to look at it.” 

Another airman asked about 
limiting the number of awards 
listed for boards and promotion 
packets. The Air Force currently 
has 750 different awards that 
Wright said should be further re¬ 
duced, but he also said he believes 
an individual’s achievements 
should always be documented on 
a performance report. 

After the town hall meeting 
ended, airmen formed a line 
stretching the length of the han¬ 
gar for selfies with Wright. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Howard_Stripes 
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US Army Africa welcomes Cloutier as new commander 
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Andrew Matthews/AP 


Two European Brown bears cool off in their enclosure at ZSL 
Whipsnade Zoo in Dunstable, England, last week. Hot air from Africa 
is bringing a new heat wave to Europe, prompting health warnings. 


Hot African air brings 
extreme heat to Europe 


Associated. Press 

MADRID — Hot air from Afri¬ 
ca is bringing a new heat wave to 
Europe, prompting health warn¬ 
ings about Sahara Desert dust 
and exceptionally high tempera¬ 
tures that are forecast to peak at 
116.6 degrees Fahrenheit in some 
southern areas. 

The torrid weather meant pub¬ 
lic services were put on alert in 
the Iberian Peninsula, where 
temperatures were forecast to 
reach 111 degrees Fahrenheit on 
Thursday in the Portuguese city 
of Evora, 81 miles east of Lis¬ 
bon, and the Spanish province of 
Badajoz across the border. 

A hot air mass was moving 
northward from Africa, authori¬ 
ties said, warning that the mer¬ 
cury could peak at 116.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit this weekend in some 
areas of southern Portugal. 

Portuguese authorities issued 
a nationwide health warning, in¬ 
cluding for dust from the Sahara 
Desert. Warnings were also is¬ 
sued for 40 of Spain’s 50 provinc¬ 
es. The southeastern Portuguese 
town of Beja is expected to see a 
peak of 116.6 degrees Fahrenheit 
on Saturday. 

Up north in Sweden, the coun¬ 
try’s official tallest point is set 
to change amid record tempera¬ 
tures. Scientists said a glacier on 
Kebnekaise mountain, the Scan¬ 
dinavian country’s highest peak, 


at 6,925 feet, 10 inches, is melting 
and is no longer Sweden’s tallest 
point. 

Gunhild Rosqvist, a Stockholm 
University professor in geogra¬ 
phy, said the glacier lost 13 feet, 
2Vi inches of snow in July alone 
as Sweden endured record tem¬ 
peratures that triggered dozens 
of wildfires, even in the Arctic 
Circle. 

In eastern Europe, Poland was 
also enduring unusually high 
temperatures as the hot African 
air pushed temperatures up to 
93.2 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The country’s power plants 
went into emergency mode to in¬ 
crease output due to wide use of 
air conditioning and electric fans. 
Authorities in Warsaw placed 
cooling water installations in 
the streets and advised people 
to stay indoors. Dozens of Baltic 
Sea beaches have “no swimming” 
warnings due to health risks from 
algae blooms. 

As farmers across the conti¬ 
nent battle the effects of drought, 
the European Union has offered 
to speed up funds to help them 
cope. 

At least eight of the European 
Union’s 28 member countries 
have also appealed for flexibility 
in the application of Europe’s crop 
diversification and environment 
rules due to adverse weather. 


Navy to suspend Trusted Traveler program on Guam 


The Navy is tightening security 
at facilities on Guam, but says the 
move isn’t related to a specific 
threat. 

Beginning Saturday, U.S. 
Naval Base Guam will suspend 
the Trusted Traveler program 
that allowed military ID card 
holders to sponsor guests onto in¬ 
stallations without obtaining an 
official pass, according to a Navy 
statement. 

The new rules require guests 
to obtain a pass from the Visitor 
Control Center and be sponsored 
by ID card holders such as ser- 
vicemembers or federal govern¬ 


ment employees, military retirees 
or dependents older than 18. 

All guests must have a valid 
form of identification such as a 
driver’s license or passport, the 
Navy said. 

“This change in policy will bet¬ 
ter align base access policies and 
procedures at military installa¬ 
tions island wide, will help main¬ 
tain safety and security, and will 
improve military readiness,” the 
service said in its statement. “The 
suspension of Trusted Traveler is 
not in response to a specific inci¬ 
dent or security threat.” 

From staff reports 


Heat wave causes some power 
blips at US bases in Germany 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
Sporadic city power outages con¬ 
nected to a heat wave in southern 
Germany have affected some op¬ 
erations at U.S. military installa¬ 
tions in the Stuttgart area, where 
Army officials are urging mem¬ 
bers to limit their use of electrical 
cooling devices. 

“With record high tempera¬ 
tures throughout Germany, the 
demand for cooling, on and off 
post, goes up,” U.S. Army Garri¬ 
son Stuttgart said in a statement. 
“Air conditioning and electrical 
cooling devices like fans can help, 


but can also overload the grid.” 

Patch and Kelley Barracks, 
home to U.S. European Command 
and Africa Command, have expe¬ 
rienced outages over the past few 
days, as has the housing commu¬ 
nity on Robinson Barracks. 

The installation access point 
at Patch is reporting a partial 
power outage, which means secu¬ 
rity guards will ask for two forms 
of identification to enter the post, 
the garrison said. 

The 52nd Signal Battalion, 
Army public works teams and 
German power suppliers are 
working to bring systems back 
online when unexpected power 
blips occur, the Army said. 


“In most cases, the uninter¬ 
rupted power supply systems and 
back-up generators perform as 
expected,” the garrison said in a 
statement. 

Meanwhile, moderate use of 
personal air-conditioning units 
and fans “will help prevent future 
brown outs,” the garrison said. 

Air-conditioning installation 
is a rarity in much of Germany. 
The heat forces many residents to 
purchase multiple fans or porta¬ 
ble air-conditioning units, which 
normally require opening a win¬ 
dow to let out the exhaust. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Senate sends 
NDAA to Trump 



A C-5 Galaxy rolls toward the runway at Ramstein Air Base, Germany. U.S. military bases in Europe rely 
heavily on Russian energy supplies to operate. 

Lawmakers move to minimize 
US military use of Russian gas 



A construction information sign sits on the site where the Rhine 
Ordnance Barracks Medical Center, the replacement for Landstuhl 
Regional Medical Center, is being built. 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Sen¬ 
ate on Wednesday approved a 
$708 billion defense policy bill 
that would authorize a wave of 
significant Defense Department 
increases, including service- 
members’ pay and the number of 
troops, equipment and weapons 
for the 2019 fiscal year. 

The National Defense Authori¬ 
zation Act also will usher through 
a series of new reforms and policy 
efforts. It passed by a Senate floor 
vote of 87 to 10. 

The legislation now goes to 
President Donald Trump, and at 
this pace, the defense bill could 
see passage ahead of the start 
of the next fiscal year on Oct. 1, 
the first on-time passage of the 
NDAA in 22 years. 

“This NDAA builds on the prog¬ 
ress we made earlier this year in 
the bipartisan budget agreement, 
which provided for the largest 
year-on-year increase in funding 
for American armed forces in 15 
years,” Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., said 
ahead of Wednesday’s vote. “This 
legislation authorizes programs 
which will contribute to the 
combat readiness of America’s 
military to meet emerging and 
persistent global threats. It helps 
ensure our servicemembers and 
their families will receive the full 
support of a grateful nation.” 

In July, a joint panel of House 
and Senate lawmakers reached a 
deal on the NDAA after weeks of 
negotiations that followed a series 
of discussions and hearings with 
top military officials. Last week, 
the House passed the measure 
by a floor vote of 359 to 54, with 
most of the no votes coming from 
Democrats. 

The lower chamber’s NDAA 
vote came at end of the House 
summer session before its mem¬ 
bers left Washington for their 
August recess that extends until 
Sept. 4. The Senate was slated to 
work through some of its August 
recess, but might look for an ex¬ 
tended break this month after all. 

The NDAA, which directs poli¬ 
cy and spending plans for the De¬ 
fense Department, could reach 
Trump as early as this week. 

However, it remains to be seen 
when lawmakers will move on 
companion legislation that actu¬ 
ally funds the plan. 

For now, the compromise 
NDAA authorizes a 2.6 percent 
pay raise for servicemembers, the 
largest increase in nine years, as 
well as new purchases of aircraft, 
ships, submarines and weapons. 
It also includes new policy ini¬ 
tiatives, such as revamping the 
military’s promotion system and 
moves to reign in sexual miscon¬ 
duct in the ranks. 

“Servicemembers will ben¬ 
efit from a well-deserved raise 
in military pay and expanded au¬ 
thority for military family hous¬ 
ing and education,” McConnell 


said from the Senate floor. “None 
of my colleagues need to look far 
to find examples of how the needs 
of our servicemembers will be 
met by the legislation before us. 
Our colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee carefully 
developed it. It reflects more than 
300 amendments.” 

The proposed NDAA also dic¬ 
tates the next steps in creating a 
Space Force, but stops short of 
Trump’s calls for a new military 
branch. And the bill authorizes 
a military parade that was trig¬ 
gered by Trump’s interest in an 
elaborate celebration in Washing¬ 
ton in November. 

The overall defense policy plan 
appears to build on momentum 
to grow the size and might of the 
military in response to China and 
Russia’s growing capabilities as 
laid out in Trump’s $686 billion 
defense budget proposed earlier 
this year. The Trump request 
for fiscal year 2019 included an 
increase of more than 15,000 
active-duty troops, which was 
matched in the defense plan ap¬ 
proved last week in the House. 

With a two-year spending deal 
that lifts budget caps already in 
place, midterm elections this fall 
and a more experienced admin¬ 
istration, lawmakers are eager to 
pass the 2019 NDAA earlier than 
in recent years. 

Earlier this year, a budget 
deal allowed Congress to break 
imposed caps and increase the 
defense bill spending limits to a 
proposed $716 billion for 2019. 

But as the defense bill remains 
on track to pass by Oct. 1, some 
challenges remain. 

There are concerns that law¬ 
makers still won’t have that bill to 
fund the NDAA ready in time for 
the start of the fiscal year. 

Last month, the House passed 
its defense appropriations mea¬ 
sure, H.R. 6187, in a vote of 359 to 
49. The Senate has yet to debate 
the matter. 

“When we pass the fiscal year 
2019 Defense Appropriations 
Act, which funds these programs, 
we’ll have gone yet further in 
meeting our commitments to 
the all-volunteer force,” McCon¬ 
nell said. “This NDAA has global 
and nationwide significance. ... I 
know just how significant an im¬ 
pact this legislation will have on 
some of our nation’s finest.” 

Another potential stumbling 
block for passing the NDAA on 
time could be Trump’s recent 
threat of a federal government 
shutdown if money isn’t available 
for a wall along the U.S.-Mexico 
border. Other concerns also could 
derail attention given the bill, 
such as an upcoming debate on 
Judge Brett Kavanaugh, Trump’s 
nominee for the Supreme Court. 

In such a case of a delay in 
funding, it’s possible lawmakers 
might consider another tempo¬ 
rary spending measure, which is 
known as a continuing resolution. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The Senate approved legislation 
Wednesday that would force the 
Pentagon to look for alternatives 
to Russian energy supplies in 
Germany, partly out of concern 
over a power source for a new 
U.S. military hospital that will re¬ 
ceive aeromedical evacuees from 
combat zones. 

The National Defense Authori¬ 
zation Act, which President Don¬ 
ald Trump is expected to soon 
sign into law, contains a provision 
that prohibits funds for acquiring 
energy at the new Rhine Ord¬ 
nance Barracks Army Medical 
Center, which is set to replace 
Landstuhl Regional Medical Cen¬ 
ter in southwest Germany, until 
the Pentagon certifies the source 
of the power. 

The aim is to “minimize the use 
of fuels sourced from inside the 
Russian Federation,” the NDAA 
says. 

The new medical center must 
use a diversified energy supply 
from a mixed-fuel system “to sus¬ 
tain mission critical operations 
during any sustained energy sup¬ 
ply disruption caused by the Rus¬ 
sian Federation,” the legislation 
says. 

The bill also calls for using 
American energy supplies when 
possible. 

The provision comes because of 
lawmakers’ concerns about a reli¬ 
ance on Russian-sourced supplies 
to power American bases in Ger¬ 
many, which depends heavily on 
Russian gas and oil imports that 
are likely to increase even more 
once the Nordstream 2 pipeline 
project is completed. 

In a July 25 letter to Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis, a bipar¬ 
tisan group of lawmakers also 
called on the Pentagon to develop 


a long-term plan for reducing the 
use of Russian energy supplies at 
overseas bases. 

“As European partner nations 
struggle with the geopolitical 
challenge of overreliance on Rus¬ 
sian energy, our military now has 
the chance to demonstrate leader¬ 
ship by strategically reducing our 
own usage of Russian energy,” 
said the letter, which was written 
by Sen. Pat Toomey, R-Pa., and 
Sen. Bob Casey, D-Pa. 

The lawmakers singled out the 
new Rhine Ordnance Barracks 
hospital as a point of concern. 

“Although a nearby mixed- 
fuels system is available and has 
served American installations in 
the area for many years, military 
and civilian decision-makers are 
reportedly considering introduc¬ 
ing a new generator, which would 
burn Russian-sourced natural 
gas,” the senators’ letter said. “In 
making decisions like this, DOD 


Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


leaders should heavily consider 
the impact a future supply dis¬ 
ruption could have on our opera¬ 
tions alongside other factors like 
cost-effectiveness.” 

In the future, the senators said, 
“all options must be discussed 
and reviewed, including partner¬ 
ing with local utilities and making 
long-term, strategic investments 
necessary to ensure the viability 
of mission critical operations.” 

The new medical center, which 
is being built near Ramstein Air 
Base, is expected to be finished 
by the end of 2023 and operation¬ 
al by summer 2024. 

The combined U.S. military 
medical facility will replace the 
1950s-era Landstuhl Regional 
Medical Center — the largest 
overseas Defense Department 
hospital — and the Ramstein Air 
Base clinic. 


vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Soldier honored for service 
could be facing ICE custody 


By Kyle Swenson 
The Washington Post 

She’d been bracing for the bad 
news. It landed last month. 

U.S. Army Spc. Yea Ji Sea, 29, a 
medic at the Brooke Army Medi¬ 
cal Center at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, was called into her com¬ 
mander’s office. The senior offi¬ 
cer explained to Sea that her time 
in uniform was over. He said he 
was sorry, Sea later recalled. He 
promised she still had the mili¬ 
tary’s support. But for now, Sea 
was being discharged honorably 
due to her immigration status. 

Born in South Korea, Sea had 
come to the U.S. in 1998, when 
she was 9 on a visitor’s visa. At 
26, she joined the Army, hoping 
to tap a program allowing active- 
duty servicemembers to earn 
their American citizenship. But 
Sea’s naturalization application 
had been stymied throughout her 
decorated iVz years as a soldier. 
Now she was out. 

Absorbing the news, Sea ini¬ 
tially was optimistic her chosen 
career in the service would not 
be cut short. Since her first hours 
of basic training, the Army had 
drilled into Sea ideas about ser¬ 
vice and duty, placing the Army 
and the country first. As she ex¬ 
plained to The Washington Post 
this week, Sea figured the loyalty 
ran both ways — the Army would 
fix this. 


“I wasn’t so worried,” she ex¬ 
plained. “I thought I really had 
their support when they said that. 
I thought it was going to be some¬ 
how OK, that they wouldn’t kick 
me out because it’s just not right, 
and it’s legally wrong. I believed 
them because I was stupid.” 

Her optimism has now drained 
away. 

Following the news of her dis¬ 
charge, the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union filed a lawsuit in July 
on the Sea’s behalf against the 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity and the U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services. The fed¬ 
eral complaint argues that U.S. 
officials improperly have failed to 
process her rightful naturaliza¬ 
tion application. The complaint 
asks a judge to force the govern¬ 
ment to rule on her application 
within 20 days. 

Her attorney maintains Sea’s 
situation syncs with a larger pat¬ 
tern of immigrant servicemem¬ 
bers recently booted from the 
military due to President Donald 
Trump’s hard-line immigration 
policy. 

“They’re trying to discharge 
her now, and it’s part of a larger 
anti-immigration scheme of the 
Trump administration,” Sameer 
Ahmed, a staff attorney with the 
ACLU of Southern California, 
told The Post. 

Sea’s situation has reached 
a critical point. Her honorable 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

A sailor has been awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Achieve¬ 
ment Medal for his actions after 
a fatal car crash last month on 
Guam. 

Petty Offi¬ 
cer 2nd Class 
Andrew Pluss, 
who is assigned 
to the subma¬ 
rine tender USS 
Frank Cable, 
saw a vehicle 
strike a pedes¬ 
trian on the 
evening of July 
16 in Hagatna. 

Pluss rushed to the man, who 
was lying face-down on the 
road, but couldn’t find any vis¬ 
ible injuries, according to a Navy 
statement. 

“I checked his airway, checked 
for breathing and checked for a 
pulse,” he said in the statement. 
“When I realized none of that was 
happening, I looked up to some¬ 
one standing right on the other 
side of him and said, ‘Call 911. 



discharge is scheduled to take 
effect Friday. Without valid im¬ 
migration status, she’ll be unable 
to work and subject to deporta¬ 
tion. On Friday, she could end up 
leaving the installation in federal 
custody. 

“My biggest fear right now is 
my commander calling ICE,” she 
told The Post as she packed up her 
home at the base in Texas. “I’ve 
been unofficially warned that ICE 
might come to pick me up. After 
four and a half years, once I get 
my discharge papers, my reality 
is ICE might come pick me up.” 

Neither DHS nor USCIS re¬ 



Courtesy of Yea Ji Sea 

After 4Y2 years in the U.S. Army, Spc. Yea Ji Sea will be honorably 
discharged Friday due to her immigration status. 


sponded immediately to a request 
for comment. 

She enlisted in October 2013 at 
26. An Army health care special¬ 
ist, she first did stints at bases in 
Oklahoma and Texas before ship¬ 
ping out to Camp Casey in South 
Korea in August 2014. Overseas, 
she worked as an ambulance aid 
driver and pharmacy techni¬ 


cian, providing health care to 
hundreds of fellow soldiers. Sea’s 
work earned her a promotion and 
two Army Achievement Medals, 
according to her legal complaint. 

“SPC Sea has the drive and 
professionalism needed to bring 
the U.S. Army to new heights,” a 
supervisor wrote in a character 
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Guam-based sailor earns 
decoration for attempt to 
save pedestrian hit by car 


He’s not responding.’” 

The sailor administered 
CPR until emergency workers 
arrived. 

The man was pronounced dead 
later that evening at Naval Hospi¬ 
tal Guam, according to the Guam 
Police Department. 

“In the moment, I didn’t know 
if he had passed,” Pluss said in 
the statement. “My thought was, 
‘This could be something to save 
his life. He may not be respond¬ 
ing now, but once all the avail¬ 
able medical personnel and more 
equipment arrives, they may be 
able to save him based off of what 
I was doing.’” 

Navy Capt. Jeffrey Farah, the 
Frank Cable’s commander, pre¬ 
sented Pluss with the medal two 
days after the accident. 

“Pluss is a hard-working Sailor 
in our repair department,” he said 
in a statement. “The award was 
given because of his heroism, but 
he’s also doing hard work every 
single day while he’s here.” 
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General wants to 
pull hundreds of 
troops from Africa 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

U.S. Africa Command wants to 
pull hundreds of troops from Af¬ 
rica and to downsize special op¬ 
erations missions there in a move 
that coincides with the Pentagon’s 
shift to threats posed by Russia 
and China. 

Gen. Thomas Waldhauser, in 
an interview with The New York 
Times on Wednesday, said the po¬ 
tential drawdown doesn’t amount 
to a retreat from Africa, but that 
it would help the military better 
deal with other threats around 
the world. 

“We’re not walking away,” 
Waldhauser said, adding that the 
U.S. will “reserve the right to uni¬ 
laterally return.” 

Waldhauser’s recommendation 
is now under review by senior 
officials. 

In the wake of an October am¬ 
bush in Niger that killed four U.S. 
soldiers, military missions in 
Africa have been under greater 
scrutiny. American commanders 
have acknowledged that extrem¬ 
ists operating in places like Niger 
don’t pose a direct threat to the 
U.S., which has prompted ques¬ 
tions over whether U.S. forces are 
taking unnecessary risks in the 


region. 

AFRICOM has about 6,000 
troops throughout Africa. Rough¬ 
ly 4,000 of them are based at 
Camp Lemonnier in Djibouti. 
The second-largest contingent is 
in Niger, where there are about 
800 personnel. 

Roughly 1,200 special opera¬ 
tions troops are on missions in 
Africa. As part of Waldhauser’s 
plan, those numbers would be 
cut by 25 percent over 18 months 
and 50 percent over three years, 
the Times reported. That would 
leave 700 special operators on the 
continent. 

Most of the cuts are expected 
to come from Central and West 
Africa. 

In West Africa, Niger has been 
a focal point. Earlier this year, 
the U.S. began conducting armed 
unmanned surveillance flights 
in that country. A new, $110 mil¬ 
lion drone base also is under con¬ 
struction in Niger. 

In places like Cameroon, train¬ 
ing missions led by U.S. special 
operators have achieved their 
main objective of building a capa¬ 
ble indigenous force, Waldhauser 
said. 

“That would be an example of 
a country where we have worked 
ourselves out of a job,” Waldhaus- 



Derek HAMiLTON/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Chadian special operations soldiers receive basic rifle marksmanship and sniper training in March 2017 
at a range in Massaguet, Chad, as part of the exercise Flintlock 17. 


er said. 

AFRICOM’s main effort is 
along the eastern Horn of Africa 
in Somalia, where special opera¬ 
tions troops have worked for the 
past several years in a campaign 
to assist indigenous forces in 
their fight against the Al-Shabab 
extremist group. 

Earlier this year, the Pentagon 
released a new defense strategy 
that shifts attention from coun¬ 
terterrorism missions that have 
absorbed the military’s attention 
for more than a decade to dealing 
with great-power competition. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Clayton CupiT/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Exercise Flintlock 2018 participants board a C-130H Hercules from 
the West Virginia Air National Guard in April 2018 at Diori Hamani 
International Airport, Niger. 


Oldest military cemetery on the West Coast could come under VA care 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Lawmakers on Capi¬ 
tol Hill are considering a plan to assign 
maintenance of the oldest military cem¬ 
etery on the West Coast to the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 

Mare Island Naval Cemetery is in the 
San Francisco Bay area and was neglected 
after its neighboring shipyard was closed 
in 1996 through the Base Realignment and 
Closure Act. From 1858 to 1921, 860 ser- 
vicemembers and veterans, mostly from 
the Navy and the Marines, were buried at 
the site. 

The cemetery, which includes the graves 
of three Medal of Honor recipients and vet¬ 
erans from the War of 1812, the Civil War 
and World War I, has since been officially 
under the care of the City of Vallejo, Calif., 


which hasn’t had the funds to keep up the 
grounds. 

“The cemetery has since fallen into dis¬ 
repair and is no longer a fitting tribute to 
the brave men and women buried there,” 
Sen. Dianne Feinstein, D-Calif., wrote in 
submitted testimony this week to a Sen¬ 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Committee. “Grave¬ 
stones are toppled over, broken or sinking 
in to the ground. Plants and weeds are 
overgrown and water is pooling without 
proper drainage.” 

Feinstein sponsored legislation modeled 
after a House version by Rep. Mike Thomp¬ 
son, D-Calif., that would transfer control of 
the cemetery from the City of Vallejo to the 
VA’s National Cemetery Administration, or 
NCA. Thompson, who introduced his bill 
in April, has more than 60 Republican and 
Democratic co-sponsors. 

A coalition of veterans and volunteers 


across the country has been pushing for 
the move since last year, led by retired 
Navy Capt. Ralph Parrott, 77, a Virginia 
resident who came across the site during 
a visit. 

The cemetery is marked by dead leaves 
and bark, invasive roots and neglected 
pepper and eucalyptus trees. Some of the 
cemetery’s falling headstones from the 
19th century are held up by logs. 

Along with the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Fleet Re¬ 
serve Association, the Vietnam Veterans 
of America, AMVETS, Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans and Wounded Warrior Proj¬ 
ect submitted statements to the committee 
supporting the plan. The U.S. Navy League 
also has expressed support. 

But as the groups push for the move, 
the VA is voicing opposition against the 
proposal. 


The VA testified there are alternatives 
for caring for the cemetery other than giv¬ 
ing the responsibility to the NCA, which 
maintains military burial grounds in at 
least 40 states. The agency said it also 
could set a precedent for other cities to re¬ 
ject care for such burial grounds. 

Paul Lawrence, the VA’s undersecretary 
for benefits, said the agency is concerned 
about the conditions at the cemetery and it 
is working to find ways to address the nec¬ 
essary repairs, which could cost $1.5 mil¬ 
lion or more. 

The Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit¬ 
tee will next decide the fate of Feinstein’s 
legislation, and whether to vote for its con¬ 
sideration on the full Senate floor. Thomp¬ 
son’s legislation has yet to be heard by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Pentagon issues guidance on separation policy 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Servicemembers 
wounded in combat will not face manda¬ 
tory separation from the military under 
Defense Secretary Jim Mattis’ new policy 
that aims to kick out troops unable to de¬ 
ploy for one year or more. 

The Pentagon directive issued Monday 
fulfills a promise that Mattis made months 
ago when he announced the policy was 
aimed at increasing the military’s deadli¬ 
ness and that troops injured on the battle¬ 
field need not worry that they will be forced 
out of the service. In February, as the Pen¬ 
tagon unveiled the policy dubbed “deploy or 
get out,” Mattis told reporters that wounded 
warriors were in a “special status” and 
would be exempt from the policy. 

Official guidance exempting them, how¬ 


ever, had not been published before this 
week. 

The policy defines combat-wounded 
troops as servicemembers “whose injuries 
were the result of hostile action, meet the 
criteria for awarding of the Purple Heart, 
and whose injuries were not the result of 
their own misconduct.” 

Pentagon officials downplayed the lag in 
publishing the guidance that included the 
exception of wounded warriors. 

“It takes some time to coordinate a pol¬ 
icy like this one with all of the stakehold¬ 
ers,” said Air Force Maj. Carla Gleason, 
a Pentagon spokeswoman. She said the 
policy will take effect Oct. 1. 

Combat-injured troops were not the only 
servicemembers exempted from the policy 
in the new guidance. The policy allows ser¬ 
vice secretaries to exempt servicemem¬ 


bers who are nondeployable for more than 
12 months on a case-by-case basis if their 
retention is deemed “in the best interest of 
the military service.” 

The policy also exempts pregnant and 
postpartum female servicemembers, de¬ 
fining them as temporarily nondeployable. 
Additionally, servicemembers within 
three years of retirement may be granted 
an exemption. 

The policy is aimed at removing thou¬ 
sands of troops who have remained in uni¬ 
form despite being unable to deploy for a 
variety of reasons including medical con¬ 
ditions, fitness problems and administra¬ 
tive reasons, officials have said. 

When the Pentagon first announced the 
policy in February, it said roughly 11 per¬ 
cent of the 2.1 million uniformed personnel 
serving on active duty, in the reserves or in 


the National Guard were nondeployable. 

Gleason said Thursday that those num¬ 
bers have improved somewhat in recent 
months, falling to about 6.8 percent of the 
total force. 

“The reasons vary, but they are predom¬ 
inantly medical,” she said. “Our focus is to 
help these members heal as quickly as pos¬ 
sible so they can get back to training with 
their unit.” 

In defending the policy in February, Mat¬ 
tis told reporters that it was about troops 
sharing the burden of deploying overseas. 

“You’re either deployable, or you need to 
find something else to do,” he said. “I’m not 
going to have some people deploying con¬ 
stantly and then other people, who seem 
not to pay that price, in the U.S. military.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


VA raises opposition to benefits for Blue Water Navy veterans 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs officials 
urged senators Wednesday to vote 
against legislation that would ex¬ 
tend VA benefits to sailors who 
served off the coast during the 
Vietnam War and claim their ill¬ 
nesses were caused by exposure 
to Agent Orange. 

Paul Lawrence, the VA’s new 
undersecretary of benefits, told 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Com¬ 
mittee insufficient evidence ex¬ 
ists to link the veterans to Agent 
Orange exposure. 

“We oppose this bill because 
the science is not there, and we 
depend on science,” he said. “We 
care, so we keep looking.” 

The bill would set a bad prec¬ 
edent for approving benefits for 
illnesses without proof that they 
were caused by military service, 
Lawrence argued. He worried the 
move would “erode confidence in 
the soundness and fairness of the 
veterans benefits system.” 

The bill that the committee 
considered Wednesday would 
make disability compensation 
available to approximately 90,000 
“Blue Water” Navy veterans 
— those sailors aboard aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers 
and other ships who contend they 
were exposed to Agent Orange 
through the ships’ water systems. 
The dioxin-laden herbicide has 
been found to cause respiratory 
cancers, Parkinson’s disease and 
heart disease, as well as other 
conditions. 

Former VA Secretary David 
Shulkin previously spoke out in 
support of the bill, saying “we 
have to do the right thing” even 
with lacking evidence. 

“We were disappointed to see 
the reversal in the VA’s position,” 
said retired Navy officer John 
Wells, who’s been advocating for 
the bill for years. Wells said he 
plans to talk with new VA Sec¬ 
retary Robert Wilkie about the 
issue. 

“We’re disappointed in the 
testimony of the undersecretary. 
We hope the Senate moves fast to 
pass this bill,” Wells said. 


The House unanimously ap¬ 
proved the bill in June with a vote 
of 382-0. It’s the farthest the mea¬ 
sure has progressed in Congress 
after being introduced in 2011, 
2013 and 2015. 

Instead of taking the bill di¬ 
rectly to the Senate floor, Sen. 
Johnny Isakson, R-Ga., scheduled 
the hearing Wednesday to hear 
from veterans service organiza¬ 
tions and the VA. Veterans filled 
the committee room Wednesday 
afternoon as more of them stood 
in line outside, waiting for a seat. 

Besides the lack of funding, 
Lawrence argued the legisla¬ 
tion would lead to an increased 
volume in veterans’ claims for 
benefits, which would grow the 
claims backlog unless more em¬ 
ployees were hired to work on 
them. He said the VA would need 
an estimated $500 million during 
the next 10 years to boost their re¬ 
sources to handle the claims. 

Then, there was the cost of the 
benefits themselves. 

Extending the benefits for 10 
years would cost $1.1 billion, ac¬ 
cording to estimates from the 
Congressional Budget Office. To 
make up the cost, the legislation 
raises fees for servicemembers 
and veterans who use the VA’s 
home loan program. The increase 
amounts to between $2.14 and 
$2.95 each month. 

“Granting new benefits for 
some veterans at the expense of 
other veterans is counter to VA’s 
mission,” Lawrence said. 

Despite the VA’s concerns, 
the senators who spoke about 
the bill Wednesday were mostly 
supportive. 

“This is an important piece of 
legislation that will allow many 
deserving veterans to receive 
care and benefits they’ve long 
sought,” said Sen. John Boozman, 
R-Ark. 

Sen. Joe Manchin, D-W.Va., 
said he thought the bill would get 
easy support if allowed on the 
Senate floor for a vote. 

“We shouldn’t even be here 
talking about this,” Manchin said. 
“I don’t think they’re asking for 
much. If you’re exposed, you’re 
exposed.” 

It was uncertain Wednesday 


when the committee might vote 
on whether to advance the bill to 
the full Senate. Senators were ex¬ 
pected to leave at the end of the 
week for a short August recess. 

Other bills that the committee 
discussed Wednesday included: 

■ The VA Hiring Enhance¬ 
ment Act aims to fill vacancies 
and improve the recruitment and 
retention of VA physicians by al¬ 
lowing the agency to make job 
offers up to two years before doc¬ 
tors finish their residencies. 

■ S 3184 allows more nonveter¬ 
an spouses to live in state-run vet¬ 
eran homes. Under current law, if 
more than 25 percent of a home’s 
residents are not veterans, the 
home loses federal funding and 
certification. The bill would in¬ 
crease the amount to 40 percent. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Paul Lawrence, undersecretary of benefits for the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, testifies during a Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee hearing Wednesday. 
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Army using drug 
waivers, bonuses 
to fill its ranks 

By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Under the gun to increase the 
size of the force, the Army is issuing more waivers 
for past drug use or bad conduct by recruits and is 
pouring an extra $200 million into bonuses this year 
to attract and retain soldiers. 

According to data obtained by The Associated 
Press, nearly one-third of all the waivers granted by 
the Army in the first six months of this fiscal year 
were for conduct and drug problems, mainly involv¬ 
ing marijuana use. That number is significantly 
higher than those for the other three military ser¬ 
vices and represents a steady increase during the 
past three years. 

At the same time, the Army increased bonuses 
by more than 30 percent this year, with enlistment 
money going to recruits for high-tech jobs such as 
satellite communications and cryptology. Recruits in 
those jobs can get up to an additional $30,000 for a 
five-year enlistment. 

The enlistment bonuses grew by $115 million this 
year over last year, while money to entice soldiers 
already in the service to stay grew by almost $100 
million, according to the Army. 

Army leaders said there has been no move to re¬ 
duce enlistment standards in order to meet recruit¬ 
ment goals. They said there are more waivers in part 
because of the increased competition for recruits as 
they try to add another 8,000 soldiers this year. 

The data show that the Army increasingly has 
brought in recruits that need conduct or drug waiv¬ 
ers. In 2016, nearly 19 percent of the waivers were 
for drug use and conduct. In 2017 that grew to almost 
25 percent, and for the first half of 2018 it exceeded 
30 percent. 

Those totals far exceed the other three services. 
According to the Pentagon data, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Force did not approve any waivers 
for drug use in the past three years. And their use of 
conduct waivers is significantly less than the Army’s 
— hovering between 2 and 13 percent of all the waiv¬ 
ers they approve, depending on the service. 


More waivers for drugs, misconduct 

The U.S. Army has approved more waivers allowing 
recruits with a history of drug or bad conduct issues to 
join its ranks. 

Share of waivers for past misconduct or drug issues: 


FY 2016 H FY 2017 ■ FY 2018 (As of April 2018) 



Army Navy Air Force Marines 


SOURCE: Defense Department, AP Noga Aivn-RAv/Stars and Stripes 
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A soldier from the 1st Armored Combat Brigade, 3rd Infantry Division attempts a deadlift Tuesday during a demonstration 
of the new Army Combat Fitness Test at Camp Humphreys, South Korea. 


Army tries out new fitness test 


By Marcus Fichtl 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South Korea 
— Enlisted leaders took their first crack 
at the Army’s new combat fitness test 
this week at the largest U.S. base on the 
Korean Peninsula. 

The service is rolling out the test as 
a pilot program for select active-duty, 
guard and reserve battalions in October 
and plans to mandate it for all troops by 
2020. 

Special gear is needed to run the as¬ 
sessment, a change from the current 
system, which requires only space to 
run and a plot of land to perform sit-ups 
and push-ups. 

That was an issue during Tuesday’s 
demonstration at Camp Humphreys, 
which lacked the correct medicine 
balls and kettlebells needed to perform 
certain drills. The unit also had to build 
its own pull-up bar because one hadn’t 
been installed yet. 

These were the issues Command Sgt. 
Maj. Robert Leimer, the top enlisted 
soldier of the 1st Armored Brigade, 
3rd Infantry Division, said he wanted 
his troops to be aware of to stay ahead 
of the curve before the new system is 
implemented. 

“I’d like to see [first sergeants] doing 
this at the company level so they can 
educate their soldiers on what they 



A soldier from the 1st Armored 
Combat Brigade, 3rd Infantry Division 
completes a leg tuck during Tuesday’s 
demonstration. 

need to do so they can start preparing 
now,” he said. 

Leimer said leaders need to learn how 
many testers are required and what 
gear is needed before the system rolls 
out. He also said they need to school 
junior soldiers on how to avoid injuries, 
such as a private blowing out his back 
on a 400-pound deadlift. 

Units might have to be resourceful 
to run the test in its early stages if they 
aren’t chosen for October’s pilot, but the 
Army will provide equipment before 
the final roll-out, said Command Sgt. 
Major Christopher Williams, of 2nd 


Battalion 7th Infantry Regiment, who 
set up the Humphreys demonstration 
with some equipment from local gyms. 

“The Army has come out and said, 
‘Hey, we’re going to resource the force,’ 
so I don’t think it’ll be an issue in the 
future,” he said. 

The Army will spend $30 million 
equipping the force, the service said 
when the new test was announced last 
month. 

Growing pains aside, the test was a 
hit for many of the enlisted leaders at 
Humphreys who’ve been clamoring for 
a way to better evaluate combat fitness. 

First Sgt. Fausto Trivino, of Compa¬ 
ny C, 2nd Battalion, 7th Infantry Bat¬ 
talion, said he wished the test had been 
around when he joined 16 years ago. 

“It was about time,” he said. “I was so 
glad to see something like this.” 

Trivino said he’s looking forward 
to teaching his troops about strength 
training. 

Soldiers should get ready for a test 
that hits every muscle, but it will be up 
to enlisted leaders to make sure they’re 
ready, Leimer said. 

“It’s going to take a new approach 
from the noncommissioned officers to 
train this, so the soldiers are ready to 
take this test,” he said. 

fichtl.marcus@stripes.com 
Twitter: @marcusfichtl 


Okinawa group collects over 100K signatures for relocation referendum 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — Okinawa¬ 
ns opposed to the relocation of Marine 
Corps Air Station Futenma have collected 
enough signatures to request a referendum 
on a key piece of the construction plan. 

The Henoko Referendum Group wants 
voters to decide whether to fill in a sec¬ 
tion of Oura Bay so that a Marine Corps 
runway can be built at Camp Schwab. That 


runway would facilitate Futenma’s clo¬ 
sure and relocation to the remote northern 
coastal base. 

Group chairman Jinshiroh Motoyama, 
27, said they began collecting signatures 
at local supermarkets in May and reached 
100,979 — about 76,000 more than needed 
— on Tuesday. 

The signatures have been sent to each 
district’s election commission for valida¬ 
tion, which should be done in the next 20 
days, Motoyama said. 

If 24,000 of the signatures are validated, 


the group will have 10 days to request the 
referendum from Okinawa Gov. Takeshi 
Onaga, who opposes the relocation. The 
prefectural government then would dis¬ 
cuss the matter during its next scheduled 
meeting. 

“I want every local to express their opin¬ 
ion about the Henoko landfill regardless,” 
Motoyama said. “Our voice must be heard 
and should be reflected.” 

Futenma, which is in a densely packed 
urban area, has been targeted for safety 
concerns. Locals want the base closed and 


relocated, and some have been fighting the 
plan to shift air operations to Schwab by in¬ 
sisting they be moved off-island. 

The Marine Corps has said its air op¬ 
erations need to be where the Marines are 
in case something were to happen on the 
Korean Peninsula or on Japan’s southern 
island chain. 

The U.S. is bound by security treaties to 
defend Japan. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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Turkey: Trump threatens ties 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — A senior Turk¬ 
ish official accused President Donald 
Trump on Thursday of jeopardizing the 
long-standing ties between Turkey and 
the United States by allowing sanctions 
on two Turkish ministers over the de¬ 
tention of an American pastor. 

The Turkish government called on 
the United States to reverse its decision 
to subject Turkey’s interior and justice 
ministers to financial sanctions. 

Ankara also vowed to retaliate for 
Washington’s move, which is aimed at 
pressuring NATO ally Turkey into re¬ 
leasing Pastor Andrew Brunson. The 
evangelical pastor originally from 
North Carolina is on trial in Turkey 
on espionage and terrorism-related 


charges. 

The sanctions have inflamed already 
tense relations between the two coun¬ 
tries that are allied in the fight against 
terrorism in Iraq and Afghanistan but 
can no longer see eye-to-eye over a se¬ 
ries of issues, including Washington’s 
support of Syrian Kurdish militia that 
Ankara considers to be terrorists. 

Relations have also soured over the 
recent conviction in the U.S. of a Turk¬ 
ish banker on charges of helping Iran 
evade sanctions. 

Ilnur Cevik, a senior adviser to Turk¬ 
ish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
told The Associated Press that Turkey 
was deliberating possible measures, 
but wanted to “minimize the damage.” 

“Everyone’s very disappointed. 


Nobody expected this kind of treat¬ 
ment [toward] two Cabinet ministers,” 
Cevik said. “President Trump is tak¬ 
ing a very small case and jeopardiz¬ 
ing Turkish-American relations and 
Turkish-American friendship. What 
the Turkish side is doing is not burning 
all the bridges but trying to keep the 
bridge intact and try to salvage what¬ 
ever is left of the relations.” 

The White House said the sanctions 
would target Turkey’s justice and inte¬ 
rior ministers, the officials Washington 
held responsible for the pastor’s arrest 
and detention. 

The Trump administration insists 
there is no evidence against Brunson 
and says he is being treated in an “un¬ 
fair and unjust” manner. 


Afghan officials: Attacks kill 3 foreign workers 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Three for¬ 
eign workers were abducted and killed 
in Kabul on Thursday, their bodies 
later found in one of the city’s more 
dangerous neighborhoods, officials 
said. Meanwhile, a Taliban attack in 
northern Afghanistan left three po¬ 
licemen dead. 

It was not known who was behind 
the Kabul abductions and killing. No 


militant group immediately claimed 
responsibility for the assault. 

Kabul’s police chief’s spokesman, 
Hashmat Stanekzia, said the bodies 
were left in Mussahi, a volatile area 
of the Afghan capital. The police were 
investigating. 

According to police officer Jan 
Aga, the three worked as cooks at the 
Kabul airport and were of Indian, Ma¬ 
laysian and Macedonian nationality. 
No further details were immediately 


available. 

In northern Balkh province, the 
Taliban attacked a police outpost on 
Wednesday night, killing three local 
policemen and wounding four oth¬ 
ers in Chamtal district, said Sher Jan 
Durani, the province’s chief police 
spokesman. 

At least 10 Taliban fighters were 
also killed in the gunbattle that broke 
out, he said. There was no immediate 
comment from the Taliban. 


Spangdahlem airman 
found unresponsive 
on autobahn identified 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany — The Spangda¬ 
hlem airman found unresponsive on a German road¬ 
way and declared dead Tuesday afternoon has been 
identified as Staff Sgt. Justin Vandervort, base officials 
said Thursday. 

Vandervort, 29, was a medical technician from Or¬ 
ange, Calif., who had served in the Air Force since 
May 2009. He was currently filling a special-duty posi¬ 
tion as a first-term airman course , 
instructor. 

Vandervort was found on the 
A60 autobahn near Spangdahlem 
Air Base and declared dead about 
2:20 p.m. Tuesday, according to a 
base statement. Officials did not 
clarify whether he was in a vehi¬ 
cle at the time. 

The cause of death remains I 
under investigation, a base official 
said Thursday morning. 

Vandervort is survived by his vandervort 
wife, Zena Vandervort, and his parents, Tamara Ports 
and Rocky Vandervort. 

“Each and every person on this wing is a tremen¬ 
dously valuable member of Saber Nation,” Col. Jason 
Bailey, 52nd Fighter Wing commander, said in a state¬ 
ment Thursday. “This loss affects the entire Spangda¬ 
hlem community. 

“Our thoughts and prayers are with his family, friends, 
and wingmen. We are doing everything possible to sup¬ 
port them during this difficult time.” 
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Eric Gay/AP 

A crowd protests a sanctuary cities bill outside the federal courthouse in San Antonio in June 2017. 

'Sanctuary city' order 
ruled unconstitutional 


Mueller has 
new Trump 
interview 
proposal 

By Jonathan Lemire 
and Zeke Miller 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — In negotia¬ 
tions over a possible interview by 
prosecutors, special counsel Rob¬ 
ert Mueller’s team has offered 
the White House format changes, 
perhaps willing to limit some 
questions asked of President 
Donald Trump or accept some 
answers in writing, according to 
a person briefed on the proposal. 

Talks between Trump’s law¬ 
yers and the special counsel in¬ 
vestigating Russian interference 
in the 2016 election have restarted 
in recent days, and it is not clear 
a deal will be struck, according to 
the person, who spoke Thursday 
on the condition of anonymity 
to discuss private negotiations. 
Trump has publicly expressed a 
desire to be interviewed, but his 
lawyers have repeatedly objected 
to the investigators’ proposals. 

Trump attorneys say both 
sides have exchanged proposals 
for conditions for such a Trump 
interview. 

The negotiations come amid a 
backdrop of Trump’s escalating 
attacks on the probe, including 
his blunt declaration that his at¬ 
torney general should terminate 
“right now” the federal probe 
into the campaign that took him 
to the White House, a newly fer¬ 
vent attack on the special counsel 
investigation that could imperil 
his presidency. Trump also as¬ 
sailed the trial, just underway, of 
his former campaign chairman 
by the special counsel’s team. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders scram¬ 
bled to explain that Trump’s tweet 
Wednesday was “not an order” and 
the president was not directing his 
attorney general to do anything. 

“It’s the president’s opinion,” 
she said. 

But Trump’s early morning 
tweetstorm again raised the 
specter that he could try to more 
directly bring special counsel 
Robert Mueller’s Russia-Trump 
election-collusion probe to a pre¬ 
mature end. And it revived the 
idea that the president’s tweets 
themselves might be used as evi¬ 
dence that he is attempting to ob¬ 
struct justice. 

Trump has raged privately in 
recent days that both the forces 
of government and the media are 
trying to undermine him. 


By Sudhin Thanawala 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — A divided 
U.S. appeals court on Wednesday 
struck down a key part of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s contentious 
effort to crack down on cities and 
states that limit cooperation with 
immigration officials, saying an 
executive order threatening to 
cut funding for “sanctuary cities” 
was unconstitutional. 

In a 2-1 decision, the 9th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals agreed 
with a lower court that the order 
exceeded the president’s au¬ 
thority. Congress alone controls 
spending under the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion, and presidents do not have 
the power to withhold funding it 
approves to pursue their policy 
goals, the court majority said. 

“By its plain terms, the execu¬ 
tive order directs the agencies of 
the executive branch to withhold 
funds appropriated by Congress 
in order to further the administra¬ 
tion’s policy objective of punishing 
cities and counties that adopt so- 
called ‘sanctuary’ policies,” wrote 
Chief Judge Sidney Thomas, joined 
by Judge Ronald Gould, who both 
were nominated by Democratic 
President Bill Clinton. 

The court, however, also said 
the lower-court judge went too far 


when he blocked enforcement of 
Trump’s order nationwide after 
a lawsuit by two California coun¬ 
ties — San Francisco and Santa 
Clara. 

Thomas said there wasn’t 
enough evidence to support a 
nationwide ban, limited the in¬ 
junction to California and sent 
the case back to the lower court 
for more arguments on whether a 
wider ban was warranted. 

Devin O’Malley, a spokesman 
for the U.S. Justice Department, 
called the ruling a victory for 
“criminal aliens in California, 
who can continue to commit 
crimes knowing that the state’s 
leadership will protect them from 
federal immigration officers 
whose job it is to hold them ac¬ 
countable and remove them from 
the country.” 

“The Justice Department re¬ 
mains committed to the rule of 
law, to protecting public safety, 
and to keeping criminal aliens off 
the streets,” he said. 

The decision overall is a big 
win for opponents of the execu¬ 
tive order, but Trump could try 
to enforce it against jurisdictions 
outside the nine Western states 
covered by the 9th Circuit, said 
David Levine, an expert on fed¬ 
eral court procedure at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Hastings 


College of Law. 

“If they wanted to go after Chi¬ 
cago, if they wanted to go after 
Denver or Philadelphia, they 
would not be bound by an in¬ 
junction,” he said. “Those places 
would have to bring their own 
lawsuits and whatever happens, 
happens in those cases.” 

Trump signed the executive 
order in January 2017 — part 
of a push by his administration 
to go after cities and states that 
don’t work with U.S. immigration 
authorities. 

The government also has moved 
to withhold a particular law en¬ 
forcement grant from sanctuary 
jurisdictions and sued California 
over three laws that extend pro¬ 
tections to people in the country 
illegally. 

The Trump administration 
says sanctuary cities and states 
allow dangerous criminals back 
on the street. San Francisco and 
other sanctuary cities say turn¬ 
ing local police into immigration 
officers erodes the trust needed 
to get people to report crime. 

The executive order directed 
the attorney general and secre¬ 
tary of Homeland Security to 
ensure that jurisdictions refusing 
to comply with a particular im¬ 
migration law generally are not 
eligible to receive U.S. grants. 


Protesters 
decry loss of 
event page 
on Facebook 

By Michael Kunzelman 

Associated Press 

SILVER SPRING, Md. — Face- 
book stunned and angered orga¬ 
nizers of a protest against white 
supremacists when it disabled 
their Washington event’s page 
this week, saying it and others had 
been created by “bad actors” mis¬ 
using the social media platform. 

The company said the page 
— one of 32 pages or accounts it 
removed Tuesday from Facebook 
and Instagram — violated its ban 
on “coordinated inauthentic be¬ 
havior” and may be linked to an 
account created by Russia’s Inter¬ 
net Research Agency, a so-called 
troll farm that has sown discord 
in the U.S. 

But the organizers of next 
weekend’s protest in Washington 
say Facebook has unfairly and 
recklessly tarnished their work 
by suggesting their event could 
be linked to a Russian campaign 
to interfere in U.S. politics. 

April Goggans, an organizer of 
Black Lives Matter DC, said pro¬ 
test organizers began planning 
the event before the Facebook 
page’s creation. Organizers have 
set up a new page, but Goggans 
fears Facebook’s crackdown left 
many people with the false im¬ 
pression that a Russian bot is be¬ 
hind their event. 

For weeks, activists have been 
planning a counterprotest to the 
Washington rally organized by 
Jason Kessler, the principal or¬ 
ganizer of last summer’s deadly 
white nationalist gathering in 
Charlottesville, Va. Hundreds 
of Facebook users clicked on 
the event’s Facebook page to 
signal their intent to attend the 
counterprotest. 

Nathaniel Gleicher, Facebook’s 
head of cybersecurity policy, 
said in a statement Tuesday that 
“inauthentic” administrators of 
a page called “Resisters” con¬ 
nected with administrators from 
five legitimate pages to co-host 
the event and enlist support from 
“real people.” 

Gleicher’s statement said 
Facebook disabled the event 
page Tuesday and reached out 
to the administrators of the five 
other pages “to update them on 
what happened.” Facebook also 
planned to report the issue to ap¬ 
proximately 2,600 users who had 
expressed interest in the event 
and to more than 600 users who 
said they planned to attend it. 


Chinese foreign minister says US tariff threats run against trend of times 


Associated Press 

Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Yi said 
Thursday that U.S. threats to increase tar¬ 
iffs run against the trend toward global¬ 
ization and will hurt U.S. businesses and 
consumers. 

“Well, I should point out that nowadays we 
live in a globalized world,” Wang said while 


attending a regional meeting in Singapore. 
“We’re not doing 19th-century trade,” he 
said. 

“Goods flow from one country to an¬ 
other along the globalized industrial value 
chains,” he said. “So is the United States 
trying to put tariffs on its own companies?” 

China and the U.S. have raised tariffs on 
billions of dollars of each other’s goods over 


complaints Beijing steals or pressures for¬ 
eign companies to hand over technology. 

Wang’s comments came after the U.S. 
Trade Representative announced Wednes¬ 
day it was considering raising import du¬ 
ties on $200 billion of Chinese goods by 25 
percent instead of the previously planned 
10 percent. 

That reflected American frustration that 


Beijing retaliated by raising its own duties 
on U.S. imports in response to tariff in¬ 
creases on Chinese goods over complaints 
the communist government steals or pres¬ 
sures companies to hand over technology 

Wang said Beijing recognizes that the U. S. 
side was trying to put pressure on China. 

“But we don’t think such an approach will 
work,” he said. 
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Trump's short-term 
health care plans 
cheaper, cover less 



Colleen Slevin/AP 


Workers clean up a home Tuesday in Aurora, Colo., where a homeowner shot and killed an intruder and 
was then killed by police responding to calls of a disturbance. 

Police to give more details on 
killing of Colorado homeowner 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Consum¬ 
ers will have more options to 
buy cheaper, short-term health 
insurance under a new Trump 
administration rule, but there’s 
no guarantee the plans will cover 
pre-existing conditions or pro¬ 
vide benefits like coverage of pre¬ 
scription drugs. 

Administration officials said 
Wednesday the short-term plans 
will last up to 12 months and can 
be renewed for up to 36 months. 
With premiums about one-third 
the cost of comprehensive cover¬ 
age, the option is geared to people 
who want an individual health in¬ 
surance policy but make too much 
money to qualify for subsidies 
under the Affordable Care Act. 

“We see that it’s just unafford¬ 
able for so many people who are 
not getting subsidies and we’re 
trying to make additional op¬ 
tions available,” said Health and 
Human Services Secretary Alex 
Azar. “These may be a good 
choice for individuals, but they 
may also not be the right choice 
for everybody.” 

Buyers take note: Plans will 
carry a disclaimer that they don’t 
meet the ACA’s requirements and 
safeguards. And there’s no feder¬ 
al guarantee short-term coverage 
can be renewed. 

Democrats immediately brand¬ 
ed Trump’s approach as “junk 
insurance,” and a major insurer 
group warned that consumers po¬ 
tentially could be harmed. Other 
insurers were more neutral, and 
companies marketing the plans 
hailed the development. 

It’s unclear how much mass- 
market appeal such limited plans 
ultimately will have. State insur¬ 
ance regulators also have juris¬ 
diction, and many states may 


move to impose their own restric¬ 
tions. Federal officials said they 
anticipate a slow take-up, not 
sweeping changes. 

Unable to repeal much of the 
ACA, the Trump administration 
has tried to undercut how it’s 
supposed to work and to create 
options for people who don’t qual¬ 
ify for financial assistance with 
premiums. 

Officials are hoping short-term 
plans will fit the bill. Next year, 
there will be no tax penalty for 
someone who opts for short-term 
coverage versus a comprehensive 
plan, so more people might con¬ 
sider the option. More short-term 
plans will be available starting 
this fall. 

A major insurer group ex¬ 
pressed strong concerns. 

“The broader availability and 
longer duration of slimmed-down 
policies that do not provide com¬ 
prehensive coverage has the po¬ 
tential to harm consumers, both 
by making comprehensive cover¬ 
age more expensive and by leav¬ 
ing some consumers unaware of 
the risks of these policies,” said 
Justine Handelman, of the Blue 
Cross Blue Shield Association, 
whose members are a mainstay 
of ACA coverage. 

The administration estimates 
that a premium for a short-term 
plan could be about one-third 
the cost of comprehensive cover¬ 
age. A standard silver plan under 
the ACA now averages $481 per 
month for a 40-year-old nonmok- 
er. A short-term plan could cost 
$160 per month or even less. 

Short-term insurance has fewer 
benefits. A Kaiser Family Foun¬ 
dation survey of current plans 
found none that covered mater¬ 
nity, and many that did not cover 
prescription drugs or substance 
abuse treatment — required 
under the ACA. 


By Colleen Slevin 

Associated Press 

AURORA, Colo. —A decorated 
Vietnam War veteran woke up to 
the sound of his front door crash¬ 
ing in and saw a naked intruder 
attack his grandson, so he acted 
to protect his loved ones, accord¬ 
ing to his family’s lawyer. 

As the man tried to choke and 
drown the boy in the bathroom, 
Richard Black, 73, and his son 
desperately tried to pull him off 
early Monday, even poking him 
in the eyes, before Black grabbed 
his 9-mm handgun and shot the 
intruder twice in the chest, law¬ 
yer Siddhartha H. Rathod said. 

Soon after, police responding to 
911 calls shot and killed Black in 
his house outside Denver. 

“Mr. Black did everythingright. 
His actions saved his grandson’s 
life. He should be in the mayor’s 
office, getting a commendation 
for his heroism. Instead, he’s in 


the morgue,” Rathod said. 

It’s the fourth police shooting 
in the city of Aurora in about a 
month. Police said the officer who 
killed Black also was involved in 
another fatal shooting June 27 
that is still being investigated. 

Police in Aurora — Colorado’s 
third-largest city, on the eastern 
edge of Denver — so far have re¬ 
leased only some details as they 
investigate the shooting in the 
racially mixed neighborhood of 
mostly 1950s ranch homes, say¬ 
ing they need to balance trans¬ 
parency with ensuring a credible 
investigation. 

But they planned to release 
more information at a news con¬ 
ference Thursday. 

“We know how important it 
is for our community to know 
and understand what occurred 
the night of this officer-involved 
shooting and making sure you 
have the best information pos¬ 
sible,” Chief Nick Metz said in a 


video posted online Wednesday. 

He expressed frustration with 
unspecified false information 
that has spread in the absence 
of more details from police. He 
said police know what happened 
— based on evidence including 
911 recordings, officer body cam¬ 
era footage and interviews. Metz 
also expressed his sympathy to 
members of Black’s family. 

“This has been a very tragic sit¬ 
uation and a very heartbreaking 
situation for everyone involved, 
and our hearts go out to the Black 
family,” the chief said. 

Police previously have said of¬ 
ficers responded to a “very chaot¬ 
ic and violent scene” and one 911 
call said an intruder was break¬ 
ing in to the home. 

Black’s wife, Jeanette, called 
authorities from outside, describ¬ 
ing her husband and son, who are 
white, and the intruder, who was 
black, Rathod said. 


Abortion rights activists brace for new wave of restrictions 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Abortion rights advo¬ 
cates are intensifying efforts to make it 
easier for women to get abortions amid a 
new wave of state-level bans and restric¬ 
tions expected to occur under a reconfig¬ 
ured U.S. Supreme Court. 

The efforts include boosting financial 
aid for women needing to travel long dis¬ 
tances to get abortions and raising aware¬ 
ness about the option of do-it-yourself 
abortions. 

The sense of urgency stems from the re¬ 
tirement of Supreme Court Justice Antho¬ 
ny Kennedy, who sometimes provided the 
decisive vote in support of abortion rights, 
and the possibility that Brett Kavanaugh, 
nominated by President Donald Trump to 
replace him, would give the court an anti¬ 
abortion majority. 


Advocates anticipate new limits on abor¬ 
tion access in Republican-led states that 
are emboldened by the prospect of a more 
solidly conservative court. Those states 
want more latitude in the courts to impose 
far-reaching abortion restrictions while 
hoping that a lawsuit on the issue makes 
its way to the Supreme Court and is the 
case that ultimately overturns Roe v. Wade 
— the 1973 establishing a nationwide right 
to abortion. 

Yamani Hernandez, executive director 
of the National Network of Abortion Funds, 
said that since Kennedy’s retirement an¬ 
nouncement June 27, there has been a 
surge of donations to help the network as¬ 
sist low-income women in paying for their 
abortions. There are 70 funds in 38 states, 
currently assisting about one-fifth of the 
150,000 women who inquire about assis¬ 
tance each year. 

“Without a doubt, we’re moving into a 


bleaker time,” Hernandez said. “People 
who haven’t been paying attention are re¬ 
alizing what is at stake, and wanting to get 
involved.” 

If Roe were overturned, abortion rights 
advocates anticipate that 20 or more states 
would ban most abortions. Women in those 
states might face long, costly interstate 
journeys to reach abortion providers, or 
they could avail themselves of information 
about how to self-induce abortions. 

The two main abortion-inducing drugs, 
mifepristone and misoprostol, are legally 
available only through authorized medical 
professionals in the U.S., and numerous 
states have placed restrictions on medical 
abortions. In many places abroad, misopro¬ 
stol is widely available, even over the coun¬ 
ter in pharmacies in some countries, and 
has been used extensively for self-induced 
abortions in countries such as Brazil that 
have restrictive laws. 


For American women, the most likely 
means of obtaining misoprostol is via on¬ 
line purchases from foreign providers. 
That method is considered difficult to pre¬ 
vent, even in states with laws explicitly 
banning self-induced abortion. 

A 2-year-old California-based organi¬ 
zation, the Self-Inducted Abortion Legal 
Team, is expanding its operations this sum¬ 
mer, convinced that the ongoing push for 
tougher abortion restrictions will prompt 
more women to consider the self-induced 
option. 

Jill Adams, the team’s founder and chief 
strategist, said a top priority is to provide 
legal advice and support for any women 
who face possible prosecution for do-it- 
yourself abortions. Her group plans to 
launch a help line this fall that will provide 
callers with basic advice and, if warrant¬ 
ed, connect them with attorneys in their 
areas. 
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Stolen replica 
of lunar module 
is still missing 


By Mark Gillispie 

Associated. Press 

CLEVELAND — It’s been just 
over a year since a thief broke 
into the Armstrong Air and Space 
Museum in Ohio and stole an 18- 
karat gold replica of the Apollo 11 
lunar module and other artifacts 
that have yet to be recovered. No 
suspects have been arrested. 

The replicas created by Cartier 
were given to Neil Armstrong, the 
first person to step onto the lunar 
surface, and to fellow astronauts 
Buzz Aldrin and Michael Collins 
in Paris following their historic 
1969 moon voyage. The theft 
from the Armstrong museum in 
Wapakoneta prompted fears that 
it would be melted down for its 
gold value, which remains around 
$40,000. 

The 5-inch-tall replica given to 
Aldrin sold at auction last Novem¬ 
ber for nearly $150,000. 

Wapakoneta Police Chief Cal¬ 
vin Schneider, a native son of 
Armstrong’s birthplace in west¬ 
ern Ohio, called the theft a “body 
blow.” He said an FBI analysis of 
evidence gathered after the theft 
last July could prove helpful in 
tracking suspects. 


“Once we get something back 
from the lab, we might be closer,” 
Schneider said. 

The museum’s interim direc¬ 
tor, Brittany Venturella, said the 
lunar module was one of more 
than 2,000 artifacts on display or 
stored at the museum. 

Joseph Gutheinz Jr., a for¬ 
mer NASA investigator who has 
helped recover valuable moon 
rocks brought back from space, 
called the theft a “shame.” He 
maintains that those involved 
were likely not sophisticated 
thieves and likely had it melted 
down for its gold value. 

The auction house that sold 
the replica given to Aldrin said it 
weighed 1.8 pounds, or about 29 
ounces. 

What struck Gutheinz is that 
the thieves did not steal a large 
moon rock from the museum that 
would have far more value on the 
black market and would be easier 
to sell. 

“To walk by that to go for some¬ 
thing else is incredible,” he said. 

Wapakoneta is about 90 miles 
northwest of Columbus. 

Armstrong died in 2012 at the 
age of 82. 


Shark theft suspect 
says he’s an ‘activist’ 


Associated Press 

SAN ANTONIO — The man 
accused of swiping a shark from 
a Texas aquarium says he did so 
because he was concerned about 
the sea creature’s well-being. 

Anthony Shannon is charged 
with felony theft for stealing the 
horn shark Saturday from the 
San Antonio Aquarium. The heist, 
which was captured on surveil¬ 
lance video, shows a man grab¬ 
bing the 16-inch-long shark from 
a petting tank and later wheeling 
it away in a baby stroller. The 
shark, named Miss Helen, was 
recovered Monday night from 
Shannon’s home. 

“I’m an activist, not a crimi¬ 
nal,” Shannon told San Antonio 
TV station KENS in an interview 
from his home, which has three 
saltwater tanks filled with dozens 
of fish and five sharks. 

Shannon said he’s a lifelong 
marine enthusiast and that he be¬ 
came concerned about conditions 
at the aquarium after a friend told 
him that marine animals were 
dying frequently. About a month 
ago, Shannon posed as a salt dis¬ 


tributor so he could investigate 
conditions and take water sam¬ 
ples from the tanks, he said. 

The aquarium said in a state¬ 
ment that employees had no rea¬ 
son to doubt that Shannon was 
a salt distributor until after the 
theft, when a worker recognized 
him. 

“We do daily tests of our water 
throughout the aquarium and 
show that everything is within 
normal parameters on the day 
Helen went missing,” the aquar¬ 
ium said in a statement. 

Shannon said he took the shark 
from the petting tank after he 
saw a guest squeeze it. 

“It’s regretful to do something 
like that, but if it’s an emergency 
for an animal, then no, it’s not,” 
Shannon said. 

The aquarium said its animals 
are well-cared for and that Miss 
Helen is on the mend after the 
caper. 

“We appreciate all of the love 
and support everyone has shown 
for Helen and invite everyone to 
come see her when she’s back on 
exhibit,” the statement said. 



AP 


The Apollo 11 command module floats in the Pacific Ocean and the crew waits to be picked up after 
their mission to the moon in July 1969. A solid-gold replica of the Apollo 11 lunar module stolen in July 
2017 has yet to be recovered. 
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China calls draft pact on 
sea feud a 'breakthrough' 



Joseph Nair/AP 


Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Yi, right, greets Japanese Foreign 
Minister Taro Kono on Thursday on the sidelines of the 51st ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers Meeting in Singapore. 


By Annabelle Liang 
and Jim Gomez 

Associated Press 

SINGAPORE — China’s top 
diplomat said Thursday that an 
initial draft of a proposed pact 
with Southeast Asia aimed at 
preventing fighting in the dis¬ 
puted South China Sea was a 
“breakthrough” in talks that can 
progress further without outside 
interference. 

China and the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, which 
includes four rival claimants in¬ 
volved in the territorial rifts, have 
been holding sporadic talks for 
years to craft a “code of conduct,” 


a set of regional norms and rules 
aimed at preventing a shooting 
war in the disputed waters. 

Singapore Foreign Minister 
Vivian Balakrishnan announced 
at the start of an annual meeting 
of top diplomats from China and 
the 10-nation bloc in Singapore 
that both sides have agreed on an 
initial draft that will be the basis 
of future negotiations. He called 
the development a “milestone.” 

“This is good news,” Chinese 
Foreign Minister Wang Yi told 
the ASEAN ministers. “This is a 
breakthrough for the COC (code 
of conduct) negotiation.” 

Huddled among themselves in 
a separate meeting earlier, the 


ASEAN foreign ministers praised 
the completion of the draft. 

According to a draft of a joint 
post-conference communique by 
the ministers, obtained by The 
Associated Press, they said “they 
were encouraged by the progress 
of the substantive negotiations to¬ 
wards the early conclusion of an 
effective code of conduct in the 
South China Sea on a mutually 
agreed timeline.” 

Some of the ministers, howev¬ 
er, were expected to repeat their 
concerns over China’s transfor¬ 
mation of seven disputed reefs 
into man-made islands, includ¬ 
ing three with runways, which 
now resemble small cities armed 


with weapons systems, including 
surface-to-air missiles. China has 
come under intense criticism for 
the militarization of the strategic 
waterway, but has said it has the 
right to build on its territory and 
to defend them at all costs. 

The ministers “took note of 
the concerns expressed by some 


countries on the land reclama¬ 
tions in the area, which have 
eroded trust and confidence, in¬ 
creased tensions and may under¬ 
mine peace, security and stability 
in the region,” the draft commu¬ 
nique said, without naming China 
and reflecting the internal divi¬ 
sions over the touchy issue. 


Russia: No signs of 
torture on reporters 
ambushed in CAR 



Tsvangirayi Mukwazhi/AP 


A Zimbabwean policeman in riot gear looks at the campaign poster of main opposition leader Nelson 
Chamisa outside the party headquarters Thursday in Harare, Zimbabwe. 

Zimbabwe voting commission vows 
results soon; both sides claim win 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russia’s Foreign 
Ministry said Thursday that 
there were no signs of torture on 
the bodies of three Russian jour¬ 
nalists killed in the Central Afri¬ 
can Republic this week. 

The journalists were ambushed 
and killed outside the town of 
Sibut late Monday. 

CAR officials said they were 
kidnapped by about 10 men 
wearing Turbans and speaking 
Arabic. 

The trio had been working on 
an investigative story about a 
Russian private military contrac¬ 
tor company as well as Russia’s in¬ 
terests in the local gold, diamond 
and uranium mining industries. 

Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
woman Maria Zakharova said 
Thursday the reporters’ bodies 
had gunshot wounds, but no ap¬ 
parent indication they had been 
tortured. Zakharova’s comments 


Associated Press 

KINSHASA, Congo — At least 
four new cases of the Ebola virus 
have emerged in Congo’s north¬ 
east, just a week after an outbreak 
in the northwest was declared 
over, the country’s Health Minis¬ 
try said Wednesday. 

There was no indication the 
two outbreaks, separated by more 
than 1,553 miles, are related, 
Health Minister Dr. Oly Ilunga 
Kalenga said in a statement. 

“Although we did not expect to 
face a 10th epidemic so early, the 
detection of the virus is an indi¬ 
cator of the proper functioning 


were reported by the state Inter¬ 
fax news agency. 

Officials in Moscow had said 
earlier that CAR is a very dan¬ 
gerous place and that the govern¬ 
ment advises Russians against 
traveling there. 

But the reporters’ colleagues 
have said the killing was not nec¬ 
essarily the result of a robbery, 
and could be linked to their inves¬ 
tigative work. 

Russian exiled opposition fig¬ 
ure Mikhail Khodorkovsky, who 
funded the journalists’ work, has 
vowed to investigate their deaths. 

Khodorkovsky, who now lives in 
London after spending 10 years in 
a Russian prison, says the report¬ 
ers were looking into a Russian 
private security firm operating 
in CAR, known as Wagner. The 
company is linked to Yevgeny 
Prigozhin, a St. Petersburg en¬ 
trepreneur dubbed “Putin’s chef” 
for his close ties to the Kremlin. 


of the surveillance system,” Ka¬ 
lenga said. 

The World Health Organiza¬ 
tion said it had begun moving 
staff and supplies into the area. 
“We will fight this one as we did 
the last,” WHO director-general 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus 
said on Twitter. 

Congo’s east is volatile, with 
dozens of rebel groups staging at¬ 
tacks and vying for mineral-rich 
land. 

The Health Ministry said it has 
put in place security to protect a 
team of health experts arriving 
Thursday. 


Associated Press 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Zim¬ 
babwe’s ruling party and the main 
opposition group on Thursday both 
declared that they won the presi¬ 
dential election ahead of the immi¬ 
nent announcement of the result, 
reflecting a bitter rivalry that was 
exacerbated by deadly violence in 
the capital. 

Six people were killed when po¬ 
lice and army fired live rounds to 
disperse a protest Wednesday by 
opposition supporters in Harare, 
the capital, police reported. In 
addition 14 were injured and 18 
people were arrested at the offices 
of the main opposition party, said 
police. 

The Zimbabwe Electoral Com¬ 
mission said it would start an¬ 
nouncing results of the presidential 
election at 10 p.m. local time Thurs¬ 
day, though by law it has five days 
from the vote on Monday to deliver 


the final tally and it has sometimes 
given conflicting statements about 
when it is releasing information. 
International election observers 
urged the commission to reveal the 
presidential results as soon as pos¬ 
sible, saying delays will increase 
speculation about vote-rigging. 

Meanwhile, a spokesman said 
the main opposition candidate, 
Nelson Chamisa, was being inves¬ 
tigated by police for allegedly incit¬ 
ing violence. 

Chamisa, opposition politician 
Tendai Biti and several others are 
suspected of the crimes of “posses¬ 
sion of dangerous weapons” and 
“public violence,” according to a 
copy of a search warrant, which was 
seen by The Associated Press. The 
warrant authorizes police to search 
for and confiscate any evidence as 
part of their investigation. 

The authenticity of the warrant 
was confirmed by Kumbirai Ma- 


funda, a spokesman for Zimbabwe 
Lawyers for Human Rights. 

President Emmerson Mnan- 
gagwa and the ruling ZANU-PF 
party have accused the opposition 
of inciting the deadly violence. The 
opposition, human rights activists 
and international election observ¬ 
ers condemned the “excessive” 
force used to crush the protests 
and appealed to all sides to exer¬ 
cise restraint. 

Opposition demonstrations had 
broken out after electoral officials 
said the ruling party had won a 
parliamentary majority in the 
elections, and Paul Mangwana, a 
ZANU-PF spokesman, said at a 
news conference he anticipated 
similar success in the presidential 
race. Elsewhere in Harare, Chami¬ 
sa said he was confident that his 
Movement for Democratic change 
party would be forming the next 
government. 


Congo announces 4 new Ebola cases 
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This might be bad’ 

Mexico jetliner crash survivors recount harrowing ordeal; some resume travel 



Red Cross workers and rescue workers carry an injured person on a stretcher, right, as airline workers, left, 
an Aeromexico airliner crashed in a field near the airport in Durango, Mexico, on Tuesday. 


Cross Durango/AP 

walk away from the site where 



Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


Jose Luis Corral described his experience of the crash in Durango 
on Wednesday, saying, “It’s so fast, terrifying to see all the people 
screaming.” 


Alberto Herrera speaks to journalists a day after surviving the crash 
in Durango. “We skidded and hit a second time and you saw the 
flames. ... You’re like, ‘This might be bad,’ ” Herrera said. 


By Christopher Sherman 

Associated Press 

DURANGO, Mexico — Just 
a day after a harrowing escape 
from a crashed and burning 
Aeromexico jetliner, many of its 
103 passengers and crew went 
to work on resuming their travel, 
with some even boarding new 
flights from the same airport in 
western Mexico. 

Those who escaped serious 
injury scrambled to find cloth¬ 
ing Wednesday, having lost their 
suitcases the previous afternoon 
when the plane plowed into a field 
shortly after takeoff during a vio¬ 
lent storm. U.S. citizens who lost 
their passports met with consular 
officials who came to Durango to 
assist. 

Some passengers spoke of one 
survivor who had sworn to never 
get on another plane and planned 
to buy a car and drive back to the 
United States. 

Jose Luis Corral, 52, a business 
owner from Portland, Ore., still 
wore a neck brace from injuries 
he suffered in the crash. 

“It’s so fast, terrifying to see all 
the people screaming,” recalled 
Corral, who was one of four peo¬ 
ple who helped the plane’s badly 
injured pilot escape the blaze. 

The pilot suffered a serious 
neck injury and was in the hospi¬ 
tal. Forty-eight others were also 
injured, and 22 remained hospi¬ 
talized Wednesday. Miraculously, 
no one died. 

Aeromexico CEO Andres 
Conesa said late Wednesday that 
the pilot couldn’t feel his feet 
when he was removed through a 
cockpit window but after surgery 
had regained feeling throughout 
his legs. 

Alberto Herrera, 35, a webpage 
engineer from Chicago, said the 
violent storm shook the plane as it 
took off and seemed to come from 
nowhere. 

“When we were sitting on the 
plane there was a little drizzle, 
but nothing to worry about. It was 
just a little light rain, super light, 
like barely hitting the windows,” 
Herrera said. 

But another passenger, Ramin 
Parsa, 32, of Los Angeles, said the 
weather was ominous even before 
takeoff. 

“The airplane actually was 
shaking before we even moved so 
I knew it was dangerous weath¬ 
er,” he said. “I thought that we 
were going to have a delay until 
the weather clears up, but the 
pilot began to move, so I thought 
that he knows what he is doing. 

“I think it was a mistake by the 
pilot. He should not have taken 
off,” Parsa said. 

Durango state Gov. Jose Aispu- 
ro said it was too soon to speculate 
on the cause of the crash. Me¬ 
chanical failure and human error 
could be factors, but certainly the 
weather wasn’t favorable. 

Herrera said the takeoff went 
wrong seemingly in an instant. 

“You start gaining speed and 


as soon as you start taking off 
all of the sudden the plane starts 
struggling and it’s getting hit with 
hail. The higher up we went into 
the storm, the heavier the hail got 
and more wind got to us,” Her¬ 
rera said. 

“Then all of a sudden the plane 
starts rocking and it starts seri¬ 
ously, seriously moving around 
and then hitting the ground,” he 
said. “We skidded and hit a sec¬ 
ond time and you saw the flames. 
... You’re like ‘This might be 
bad.’” 

Herrera had braced for impact 
and yelled for others to do the 
same. The woman seated next to 
him was able to hold onto her tod¬ 
dler, though the little girl suffered 
some scratches and may have hit 
her head on a seat. 


Officials said the impact ripped 
both engines off the Embraer 190 
jetliner, and fire immediately 
broke out in the wings. 

“My window turned red be¬ 
cause of the flames,” Parsa said. 

He said he tried to kick out a 
window but couldn’t. He searched 
for an exit and at first couldn’t 
find one because of all the smoke. 
Then suddenly he felt fresh air 
on his face. He was in front of the 
exit. 

“Imagine you put 100 people 
in a room, in a dark room, pitch 
dark, filled with smoke and 
there’s a small door, everybody’s 
trying to find it. That’s what the 
situation was,” Parsa said. 

At the back exit, Herrera said 
the emergency slide deployed but 
the fuselage was at an odd angle, 


so it was unusable and people had 
to jump to the ground. 

The passengers walked back 
across the muddy field to the end 
of the runway and waited there 
for emergency vehicles. 

Herrera credits the good out¬ 
come to both the pilot and to the 
fact that the plane had not gained 
much altitude when the storm 
broke. 

“The pilot had to execute a 
maneuver correctly and then we 
hit the storm at its peak while we 
were going up, and not while we 
were up in the air,” he said. 

Mexico’s Transport Depart¬ 
ment said the U.S. National 
Transportation Safety Board was 
sending two investigators to as¬ 
sist in the investigation, and the 
plane’s manufacturer would also 


participate. 

The department did not imme¬ 
diately answer questions about 
whether the airport was equipped 
with a Low Level Wind Shear 
Alert System that can detect 
weather conditions like severe 
downdrafts or microbursts. 

Herrera got to the departure 
gate Wednesday evening just as 
a delay in his new flight was an¬ 
nounced. Asked how he felt, he 
said, “Pure anxiety.” 

He had sought to limit his wait¬ 
ing at the airport by arriving 
close to departure time. He was 
flying to Mexico City on a plane 
that also carried seven other sur¬ 
vivors, then catching a red-eye 
flight home to Chicago. 

“I just want to get it out of the 
way,” he said. 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 
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2 drivers cited for going 
too slow under new law 

m BOISE — Idaho police 
are starting to enforce 
a new law that targets slow driv¬ 
ers using the passing lanes of 
highways. 

The Idaho Press reported that 
two drivers were cited as of July 
27 for driving too slowly in the 
passing lane since the law took 
effect July 1. 

Idaho State Police have given 
warnings to three other drivers. 

Lt. Shawn Staley said driv¬ 
ers who hold up traffic by going 
below the speed limit in the left 
lane could face a $90 fine. 

Identical twins to 
marry identical twins 

||J| | GRASS LAKE — Two 
1*11 sets of 24-year-old iden¬ 
tical twins had their first date 
together, became engaged at the 
same time and are now preparing 
to tie the knot in Michigan. 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot re¬ 
ported that identical twins Kris- 
sie and Kassie Bevier will marry 
Zack and Nick Lewan in Grass 
Lake. 

Krissie and Zack’s wedding will 
be held on Friday, while Kassie 
and Nick will get hitched on Sat¬ 
urday. The four will share their 
reception Saturday night. 

Dog credited with 
saving chickens 

|£ Q LAWRENCE—A Kan- 
■ sas dog is credited with 

batting a young hawk out of the 
air to save his owner’s chickens. 

The Lawrence Journal-World 
reported that Taylor and Kai- 
ley Petrehn were having dinner 
when their dog, Cooper, saw the 
hawk swooping in for some din¬ 
ner of its own. Cooper smacked 
the hawk down and cornered it 
without injuring it. 

Taylor Petrehn said he grabbed 
the bird right away and released 
it into a neighbor’s yard and the 
hawk flew away. 

Cooper is a 110-pound Anato¬ 
lian Shepherd-Great Pyrenees 
mix whose owner says he “gets 
along with chickens really well.” 

Driver’s sneeze attack 
blamed for crash 

it ATHENS — A motor- 
ist told police that her 
sneezing attack was so severe 
that it caused her to crash her 
SUV into a minivan in Athens. 

Citing a police report, The Ath¬ 
ens Banner-Herald reported that 
the minivan had slowed for a yel¬ 
low light when it was struck by 
the SUV. 

Police said the 43-year-old 
Mississippi woman said she’d 
been sneezing constantly and that 
after one of her sneezes, “the next 
thing she knew the air bag hit her 
in her face” 

Police said the SUV driver was 
cited for following another vehicle 
too closely. 

Bear tears through 
classic car on road trip 

AftC ANCH0RAGE — A 

North Carolina man 
driving a classic convertible on a 


THE CENSUS 

3 The number of beers a South Dakota man is accused of stealing from a home. A witness told police he saw Jonathon Abdo, 40, of 
Lake Andes enter a house through a sliding glass door that had come off its track. The homeowner told police three beers were missing 
from his refrigerator. The Daily Republic reported Abdo is scheduled to make a court appearance Tuesday on charges of second-degree 
burglary, a felony, and second-degree petty theft, a misdemeanor. 


Ryan Hermens, Rapid City (S.D.) Journal/AP 

Easy riders 

Motorcycle riders travel along Tatanka Road on Tuesday in Rapid City, S.D. The Sturgis Motorcycle Rally runs through Aug. 12. 


road trip through Alaska learned 
his car is not impenetrable to 
bears. 

Tom Cotter awoke recently to 
find his red Shelby Cobra with a 
gaping hole in the roof and claw 
scratches all over the body — the 
aftermath of a bear burglary, 
KTUU-TV reported. 

Cotter has been touring the 
state with a group of friends also 
driving classic Shelby Cobras. 

The bear likely broke into the 
car for a snack. A friend of Cot¬ 
ter’s had left a package of Fig 
Newtons behind the seat. 

College, farmers to 
launch ‘seaweed lab’ 

||i| p BAR HARBOR — A 
1*1 b Maine college is part¬ 
nering with a seaweed farm to 
launch a research and production 
facility in Bar Harbor. 

The partnership is between 
College of the Atlantic and 
Springtide Seaweed. Springtide is 
run by Sarah Redmond and Trey 
Angera, who plan to use the salt¬ 
water lab to culture seed stock for 
other seaweed farms in the North 
Atlantic. 

The new facility will be on the 


college’s campus. 

College of the Atlantic also said 
Redmond and Angera will work 
to incorporate “the social, envi¬ 
ronmental and scientific aspects” 
of the seaweed business into the 
college’s curriculum. 

Restaurant fights back 
after video shows worm 

|y I ASBURY PARK — A 
I* 3 New Jersey shore restau¬ 
rant fought back against a custom¬ 
er who posted a video of a worm 
crawling out of a piece of fish. 

The video was shot over the 
weekend at Stella Marina Bar & 
Restaurant in Asbury Park and 
shows the thin, pale worm crawl¬ 
ing out of a piece of cod. 

In a Facebook post, people at 
the restaurant criticize customer 
Jim Guinee for trying to “de¬ 
stroy” their “reputation and pos¬ 
sible livelihoods” and say they 
stopped serving the cod dish after 
the worms were discovered. 

The restaurant wrote that 
parasitic roundworms “are fre¬ 
quently found in the guts and in 
the flesh of fish” and occasionally 
are missed by inspectors. 


Food truck with autistic 
workers hitting the road 

P| TAMPA — A Florida 
r L coffeehouse that em¬ 
ploys only autistic adults is hit¬ 
ting the road in a food truck. 

The founder of the Artistas 
Cafe in Tampa said being on 
wheels will better help the cof¬ 
feehouse’s mission of showing the 
public that autistic workers can 
make good employees. 

The Tampa Bay Times report¬ 
ed that the mobile coffeehouse 
will be available only when re¬ 
quested at an event starting this 
month. 

The food truck, called the Bean 
Mobile, will serve fruit smoothies 
and coffee, plus snacks such as 
all-natural energy balls. 

Estate named to 
historic register 

|y IJ MOULTONBOR- 
I* OUGH — A mountain- 
top New Hampshire estate known 
as “Castle in the Clouds” has been 
named to the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

The nearly 5,300-acre estate 


in the Ossipee Mountains was 
originally owned by shoe manu¬ 
facturer Thomas Plant. Called 
Lucknow, it offers 75-mile views 
across Lake Winnipesaukee and 
to the mountains. 

There’s a 2-mile entry drive 
and driveway with stone posts 
and retaining walls, gardens and 
40 miles of mountain roads and 
bridle paths. 

Police investigate after 
Nazi flag hoisted in park 

\hl\f LARAMIE — An in- 
II 1 vestigation was under¬ 
way after someone replaced an 
American flag with a Nazi flag at 
a park in southeastern Wyoming. 

The Laramie Boomerang re¬ 
ported police found the crumpled 
American flag shoved in the cor¬ 
ner of the band shell at Washington 
Park on Monday. Officers folded 
it and then hoisted it back up the 
city-owned flagpole, and the Nazi 
flag was taken as evidence. 

Jeremy Shaver, with the Anti- 
Defamation League, thanked 
Laramie police for investigating 
the incident as a potential bias- 
motivated crime. 

From wire reports 
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Tesla burns $739.5M on way to record 2Q loss 


By Tom Krisher 

Associated Press 

Electric car maker Tesla Inc. 
burned through $739.5 million 
in cash last quarter, paving the 
way to a company record $717.5 
million net loss as it cranked out 
more electric cars. 

But CEO Elon Musk pledged 
to post net profits in future quar¬ 
ters, and on a conference call, he 
apologized to two analysts he cut 
off on the company’s first-quar¬ 
ter call. Tesla’s shares jumped 9.3 
percent to $328.85 in after-hours 
trading. 

The net loss more than doubled 
from the same quarter a year 
ago, and was slightly larger than 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Fed¬ 
eral Reserve on Wednesday left 
its benchmark interest rate un¬ 
changed while signaling further 
gradual rate increases in the 
months ahead as long as the econ¬ 
omy stays healthy. 

The Fed’s widely expected de¬ 
cision kept the central bank’s key 


the first quarter. But Tesla’s cash 
burn in the second quarter slowed 
from about $1.1 billion. 

On the call, Musk also said he 
expects the company to avoid re¬ 
turning to the markets for capital 
and to be “essentially self-funding 
on a go-forward basis.” Tesla 
would use money generated from 
sales to fund big projects such as 
an estimated $2 billion new fac¬ 
tory in China and another plant 
in Europe, he said. 

The company also said that 
Model 3 gross profit margins 
turned slightly positive during 
the quarter as it worked out ex¬ 
pensive kinks in its manufactur¬ 
ing system. 

Last quarter, Musk mistreated 


short-term rate at 1.75 to 2 percent 
— the level hit in June when the 
Fed boosted the rate for a second 
time this year. 

The Fed projected in June four 
rate increases this year, up from 
three in 2017. Private economists 
expect the next increase to occur 
at the September meeting with a 
fourth rate increase expected in 
December. 


two analysts by calling their que¬ 
ries about the company’s cash 
needs and Model 3 orders “so 
dry” and “not cool.” The call trig¬ 
gered a stock sell-off and raised 
questions about Musk’s behavior. 

But on Wednesday, a contrite 
Musk apologized to both and 
said he was tired from working 
more than 110 hours per week 
last quarter. “It’s not right,” he 
told an analyst from RBC Capital 
Markets. “Hope you accept my 
apologies.” 

In a statement released after 
the markets closed Wednesday, 
Tesla said it expects to produce 
50,000 to 55,000 Model 3s in the 
third quarter, an increase of at 
least 75 percent from the first 


The Fed’s statement was up¬ 
beat on the economy, pointing to 
a strengthening labor market, 
economic activity growing at “a 
strong rate” and inflation that’s 
reached the central bank’s target 
of 2 percent annual gains. 

Analysts saw all the comments 
about economic strength as a 
clear signal that the Fed remains 
on track to raise rates two more 


quarter. 

Tesla spent millions of dollars 
as it reached a goal of producing 
5,000 Model 3 sedans per week by 
the end of June. It now says pro¬ 
duction is rising, with the goal of 
6,000 per week by the end of Au¬ 
gust. The company said it expects 
to reach 10,000 Model 3s per week 
“sometime next year.” 

Cash from selling the Model 3, 
which starts at $35,000 but runs 
far higher with options, is key to 
holding off more borrowing and 
turning a profit. 

Tesla’s cash balance fell to $2.2 
billion in June, from $2.7 billion 
in the first quarter. 

Musk said he expects the com¬ 
pany to achieve sustained quar- 


times this year. 

“All signs still point to a Sep¬ 
tember rate hike,” said Greg Mc¬ 
Bride, chief financial analyst at 
Bankrate.com. He said consumers 
should continue to pay down their 
home equity, credit card and other 
loans with variable rates that will 
rise further as the Fed keeps in¬ 
creasing rates. 


terly net profits from now on, 
barring an unforeseen event, 
supplier problems or economic 
downturn. He also said that pro¬ 
duction efficiencies should rise 
as more Model 3s are built, and 
he said that he expects to make 
about 750,000 vehicles in calen¬ 
dar year 2020. 

The Palo Alto, Calif., company 
said it has cut back on capital 
spending by changing its strategy 
to produce the Model 3 on exist¬ 
ing assembly lines, one in a giant 
tent, rather than adding all-new 
lines. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 3).$1.1927 

Dollar buys (Aug. 3).€0.8384 

British pound (Aug. 3).$1.35 

Japanese yen (Aug. 3).109.00 

$outh Korean won (Aug. 3).1,092.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3777 

British pound.$1.3061 

Canada (Dollar).1.3017 

China (Yuan).6.8411 

Denmark (Krone).6.4103 

Egypt (Pound).17.8552 

Euro.$1.1625/0.8602 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8496 

Hungary (Forint).276.32 

Israel (Shekel).3.6855 

Japan (Yen).111.43 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3029 

Norway (Krone).8.2183 

Philippines (Peso).53.08 

Poland (Zloty).3.68 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7508 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3660 

South Korea (Won).1,128.03 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9938 

Thailand (Baht).33.27 

Turkey (Lira).5.0543 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.91 

3-month bill.1.98 

30-year bond.3.13 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in | 

Change in | 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,515 
•0.6 cents 


Change in price -7.6 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,259 
H.0 cents 


no change 
$3,499 
no change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Aug. 4-10 


MARKET WATCH 


Aug. 1, 2018 

ines -81.37 
ials 25,333.82 


Nasdaq 

composite 


35.50 

7,707.29 


-1.54 

1,669.26 


Fed maintains key rate, signals future hikes 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Weekend 


Former military sci-fi 
officer takes on zombies 


Page 38 


Country singer/songwriter 
Lori McKenna has written 
some of the most tightly 
worded, devastating 
ballads of our time 

Profile and review 
of her latest album, 

The Tree,’ Page 24 
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iStock 

For better sleep, keep your bedroom dark — or wear a sleep mask. 


For better sleep, start 
with low-tech solutions 


By Linda A. Johnson 

Associated Press 

M illions of people strug¬ 
gle to get enough sleep 
— and to stay alert the 
next day. 

Lots of apps, fitness trackers, 
smartwatches and even mattress 
motion sensors claim they can 
diagnose or treat sleep problems. 
But sleep disorder doctors say 
there’s little evidence consumer 
gadgets actually improve sleep. 

“The technology can help 
describe the problem,” such as 
waking repeatedly or too early, 
said Dr. Douglas Kirsch, president 
of the American Academy of Sleep 
Medicine. “It does not tell you 
what the cause is” or how to fix it. 

Experts say such products can 
at least make people focus on and 
try to improve sleep. 

According to the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion, about one-third of adults and 
two-thirds of high school students 
report regularly getting less than 
the recommended amount of 
nightly sleep — seven hours for 
adults and eight to 10 hours for 
teens. 

Regularly getting too little rest 
doesn’t just cause fatigue. It can 
increase risk of accidents, run 
down your immune system and 
lead to heart attack, high blood 
pressure, stroke, diabetes, obesity, 
reduced sex drive and other prob¬ 
lems. 

Many people simply stay up too 
late, and doctors say going to bed 
earlier is a good place to start if 


you’re having trouble sleeping. 

Block excess noise and light in 
with earplugs and heavy curtains. 

“Make your bedroom a cave... 
a quiet, comfortable, cool, dark 
place,” Kirsch advises. 

Stick to a consistent sleep sched¬ 
ule, even on weekends, and start 
winding down your activity an 
hour before bedtime. 

Stop using computer, phone and 
TV screens well before then and 
keep them out of your bedroom. 
Turn your clock’s face away from 
you and try an old technology: 
Read a book to induce drowsiness. 

Don’t smoke, limit alcohol, stop 
all caffeine by noon or 1 p.m. and 
get regular exercise, but well 
before bedtime. Also, try to avoid 
dozing off while watching TV. 

Sleep doctors believe the blue 
light emitted by smartphones and 
other screens can keep people up. 

One easy fix: Use the phone’s 
display settings to switch from 
blue light to warmer yellow light 
in the evening. 

Data shows that white noise can 
improve sleep, said Dr. Daniel 
Barone, co-author of the book 
“Let’s Talk about Sleep.” White 
noise machines start at around 
$20, and there are apps you can 
get for free or a few dollars. 

Meditation tapes and apps ben¬ 
efit many people by helping them 
relax before bedtime. 

If those measures don’t help, 
ask your doctor to check for health 
problems that could be disturbing 
your sleep. In some people, evalu¬ 
ation by a sleep clinic might be 
necessary. 


ON THE COVER: Country music artist Lori McKenna’s new album, “The 
Tree,” is a collection of songs about family. 


Omni 20 packs a potent portable charge 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

T he Omni 20 is 20,400 mAh of portable 
power. And while it’s not pocket-sized, it 
easily fits in a computer bag or back¬ 
pack. 

On the box, it’s promoted as perfect to power 
anything anywhere, including laptops, cameras, 
tablets, phones, speakers and more. I have all 
those devices and I knew it would work perfect¬ 
ly for all of them. 

But a real test would be during this summer’s 
Dallas heat wave, with weekly highs approach¬ 
ing 110 degrees. I chose to do my testing away 
from my office and kitchen, but not too far away. 
Just a few dozen steps into my yard and I was 
powered poolside. 

Along came my blender — perfect poolside or 
on location in a pack to make my frozen bever¬ 
ages. The Omni 20 powered my Kitchen Aid 
blender perfectly for several rounds of frozen 
margaritas. 

The power pack is not waterproof, so please 
use it with caution. 

Built into the Omni 20 is a pair of standard 
USB ports, a standard wall socket AC and a DC 
out port. You also have pass-through charging, 
so when you’re charging the Omni 20 itself, you 
can recharge your devices at the same time. 

With 20,400 mAh of power inside, cell phones 
can be charged up to nine times and smaller 
digital cameras up to eight. Charging times and 
frequency will depend on the devices needing 
the power. 

The Li-ion battery measures 5-by-4.8-by-l.l 
inches, weighs 1.4 pounds and has a life cycle of 
500 charges. 

Turning it on is as easy as hitting a power 
button. An Oled screen has displays and setting 
controls, including auto shutoff, battery remain¬ 
ing capacity, battery temperature, charge time 
remaining and other options. 

Online: omnicharge.co; $249.99 

As I was blending frosty drinks poolside 
— yes, my job is rough some days — I was lis¬ 
tening to satellite radio with new Beem United 
fitness BeActiv E300 wireless earbuds. 

The neckband headset is built with Bluetooth 
4.1. It’s got a six-hour battery life, and takes only 
90 minutes to charge. 


The fitness BeActiv E300 wireless earbuds 
neckband headset from Beem United is built 
with Bluetooth 4.1 and has a six-hour battery 
life. It takes only 90 minutes to chaise. 

Magnetic tips are built into the earbuds to 
connect them so they stay in place when not in 
use (I love that feature). I’ve turned into a fan of 
neckband headphones for daily use, travel and 
activities such as bike rides and yardwork. 

As for the sound, inside is a 10.66 mm dy¬ 
namic speaker driver, which produces a clear- 
sounding, pleasant level of bass. The BeActiv 
E300 sound can be enhanced with its internal 
five-band fully configurable EQ presets, which 
increased the bass greatly for those who want 
that experience. 

The ergonomic ear tips attach to the light¬ 
weight flex-form neckband and wear with com¬ 
fort so you won’t even know they are on, other 
than the superior sound they’re delivering to 
your ears. Inline controls and a built-in micro¬ 
phone are there for controlling iOS and Android 
devices. 

The price-friendly headset is available in 
bright color choices of metallic blue, camo and 
cool white. Four sets of ear tips, in varying sizes, 
are included, along with a carrying case. 

Online: beemunited.com; $99 


& 


The Omni 
20 provides 
20,400 mAh 
of portable 
power. It’s not 
pocket-sized, 
but it could 
easily fit in a 
computer bag 
or backpack. 






Becky Fluke/CN Records, Thirty Tigers 
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ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending July 26: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

3. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

4. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

5. "Better Now," Post Malone 

6. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beatz), 6ix9ine 

7. "You Say," Lauren Daigle 

8. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

9. "Sober," Demi Lovato 

10. "Youngblood," 5 Seconds of Sum- 


— Compiled by AP 


SP0TIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending Juiy 31: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

3. "No Brainer," DJ Khaled 

4. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

5. "I Like It," Cardi B 

6. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

7. "Taste" (feat. Offset), Tyga 

8. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 

9. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

1 0. "God is a woman," Ariana 
Grande 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending July 29: 

1. "Ready Player One" 

2. "I Feel Pretty" 

3. "Molly's Game" 

4. "Rampage" 

5. "A Quiet Place" 

6. "You Were Never 
Really Here" 

7. "Blockers" 

8. "Life of the Party" 

9. "Super Troopers 


10. "The Equalizer" 

— Compiled by AP 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending July 29: 

1. "The Other Woman," Daniel Silva 

2. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

3. "The Naked Truth," Vi Keeland 

4. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

5. "The Snow Bride," Debbie Ma- 
comber 

6. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

7. "Spymaster," Brad Thor 

8. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

9. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 

10. "Cottage by the Sea," Debbie 
Macomber 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending July 29: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. Bloons TD 6 

6. Sky Guide 

7. iSchedule 

8. Dark Sky Weather 

9 Teen Titans Go! Figure 

10. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Christopher Robin (Ewan McGregor) reconnects with his longtime friend Winnie the Pooh in “Christopher Robin.” 


Those with a nostalgic streak — and/or 
lovers of Disney — might want to toddle to 
theaters this weekend to see “Christopher 
Robin,” the latest Winnie the Pooh-related 
flick. This one combines live action with 
CGI and stars Ewan McGregor as the all¬ 
grown-up Christopher Robin, who seems 
to have forgotten the fuzzy friends of his 
childhood. 

If stuffed animals come to life seems too 
saccharine — or creepy — there are three 
other new movies out as well. Comedy fans 
might like Kate McKinnon’s “The Spy Who 
Dumped Me,” also starring Mila Kunis. 

“The Darkest Minds” is based on (yet an¬ 
other) young adult trilogy about grown-ups 
who persecute those under the age of 18 
for their special powers. And “Searching” 
stars actors John Cho and Debra Messing 
as Cho’s character looks for clues to his 
daughter’s disappearance by breaking into 
her laptop. 

• Movie profile, reviews on Pages 35-37. 


1 

Pooh comes to life 
in ‘Christopher Robin’ 



Halestorm keeps on 
rocking despite critics 


Apocalypse now 
in ‘Zombie Airman’ 


McKinnon has fun 
with Hungarian rap 


Halestorm has heard the critical comments 
that the Grammy-winning 
four-piece hard rock band 
now sounds too pop. They 
just don’t care. As the 
fourth Halestorm album, 

“Vicious,” comes out, band 
members say they’re their 
own worst critics. And they’re going to keep 
coming up with whatever sound they please, 
thank you very much. Give their creative, and 
— yes — hard-rocking new album a listen. 

• Halestorm profile, review on Page 25. 


David Guenther is at it again. The Air Force 
veteran-turned-writer is 
known for his Gray Pan¬ 
thers series, in which 
souped-up elderly soldiers 
fight aliens in space. His 
latest book, “Zombie Air¬ 
man,” is inspired by the 
undead as an airman at¬ 
tempts to survive the first 
three days of the zombie 
apocalypse. 

• Book reviews on Page 38. 


Kate McKinnon fans, rejoice: though “Satur¬ 
day Night Live,” and thus McKinnon’s many 
hilarious celebrity impressions, are on sum¬ 
mer hiatus, the comic actress has a movie 
out, “The Spy Who Dumped Me.” McKinnon, 
making the publicity rounds, spoke with late- 
night host Jimmy Fallon about the project. 
She said she picked up a bit of Hungarian 
language while filming on location, including a 
verse of a '90s rap song called “Jozsefvaros.” 
She then proceeded to perform it. In Hungar¬ 
ian. Second career, perhaps? 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/y85nzxr2. 
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Lori McKenna 

"The Tree" 

(CN Records via Thirty Tigers) 

It’s rare to read about Lori McKenna 
without hearing that she got married 
at 19 and had the first of her five 
children at 20. And since her latest 
album, “The Tree,” is a canon of 
songs about family, it would be easy 
to pigeonhole her as a mom singing 
sweetly about a world she knows 
well. That would all be true, but it 
shouldn’t diminish her impact. Mc¬ 
Kenna also happens to be a brilliant 
songwriter. 

On “The Tree,” she matches melody 
and mood to simple imagery that 
lets listeners see the picture she’s 
creating. A mother who can’t sit still, 
for example, is a hummingbird in 
a living room. A father’s billfold in 
church conveys greater significance 
than the simple image suggests. 

The new album follows closely on 
“The Bird and the Rifle,” McKen¬ 
na’s 2016 gem that netted three 
Grammy nominations and wide¬ 
spread acclaim. This album might 
be even better. 

Working with producer Dave Cobb, 
McKenna builds on her reputation 
as a songwriter that other songwrit¬ 
ers notice. In “People Get Old,” a 
heart-rending masterpiece about 
aging and the passing of time, the 
heat is in the lyrics. 

“Every line on your face tells a story 
somebody knows,” she sings. 

In McKenna’s hands, the story 
aches with beauty. 

— Scott Stroud/AP 


Strength 
in weakness 


Lori McKenna writes country 
music’s most poignant ballads 


By Chris Richards 

The Washington Post 


“We’re all people watchers in some way,” 
McKenna said over the telephone from 
her living room in Massachusetts. “We see 
a person, and we make a story up in our 
head.... I don’t know if empathy is the right 
word, but we develop some curiosity in one 
another.” 

McKenna’s exquisite new album, “The 
Tree,” directs that curiosity toward families 
— her family, other people’s families, imag¬ 
ined families, families where the kids grow 
up too fast, and the parents grow old too 
soon, families that make her new songs feel 
as mundane and urgent as life and death. 
And while many have praised McKenna 
for her ability to elevate our most piddling 
pedestrian life stuff to profound heights, for 
her, there’s no heavy lifting involved. When 
the ordinary is already extraordinary, the 
music is all around us. 

“I’m not a truth-seeker. I’m not someone 
who wants to go around the world and find 
out why we exist,” she said. “For me to get 
sick of writing about my neighbors?” Even 
over the phone, you can hear her politely 
shaking her head. She can’t imagine that. 

‘Nashville called me’ 

McKenna got her start on the New Eng¬ 
land folk circuit in the ’90s, but everything 
changed in 2004 when her fourth album, 
“Bittertown,” began to circulate in Nash¬ 
ville’s most exclusive corridors. Before long, 
a music publisher phoned to say that Faith 
Hill would like to hear every song McKenna 
had ever written. Less than a year later, 
she was sitting on plush couch in a bright 
television studio, chit-chatting with Hill and 
Oprah Winfrey. “Literally, Nashville called 
me,” McKenna said. “Now, I know that 
never happens.” 

Thirteen years later, McKenna has 
become formidable in country music, co¬ 
writing nearly 100 songs a year. Astonish¬ 
ingly, that qualifies as below average on 
Music Row, but the publishers don’t push. 
They know that this is the pace that helped 
McKenna pen “Girl Crush” a love-trian¬ 
gular waltz for Little Big Town, co-drafted 
with Hillary Lindsey and Liz Rose; not 
to mention “Humble and Kind,” a human 
decency anthem that Tim McGraw carried 
to the top of the country charts in 2016. (The 


song’s parting lyrics seem to accrue virtue 
as America grows more cruel: “When you 
get where you’re going/Turn right back 
around/And help the next one in line/Always 
stay humble and kind.”) 

In addition to farming them out, Mc¬ 
Kenna occasionally includes her biggest 
songs on her own albums — “Humble and 
Kind” anchored 2015’s “The Bird and the 
Rifle” — but they usually only make the 
radio when someone else is singing them. 
And that’s fine by her. 

*My style is completely 
formed by my deficiencies as 

I a singer. I’m not mad about it 
... When you can sing 
anything, or you can play 
anything, there are too many 
things to use in a song.* 

Lori McKenna 

“I know this sounds like bull-—, but I 
swear, I just want to write good songs and be 
proud of myself,” McKenna said. “And I will 
say that I get proud of myself pretty easily. 
Like, if the house is clean when I go to bed 
at night, I’m so excited.” 

Her songs can start anywhere, but many 
of them get finished in her basement in 
Stoughton, Mass. — the same small town 
where McKenna met her husband, all the 
way back in the third grade. Down in the 
basement, McKenna said she likes to come 
up with a song title (she was hoping to catch 
one back at the salon), then work from there, 
strumming chords and mumbling melodies 
until her gestures start to point toward a 
story. For all of the precision and sophistica¬ 
tion in her storytelling, here’s the surprising 
thing: A song’s narrative arc often follows 
the sound of whichever syllables happen to 
materialize in her mouth. 

“The rhyme speaks to where the story 
lands,” McKenna said. “When I get going, 
something rhymes with something else, and 
suddenly this isn’t a song about elephants, 
it’s a song about soup. It has more control 
than I do, and I learned very early on to 
trust it.” 


Other times — and this seems even more 
mysterious — her characters’ fates are 
sealed before the tune even gets underway. 
Maybe this explains why the songs that 
McKenna creates out of whole cloth still 
sound so certain, so hard-lived. She’s quick 
to point to “Numbered Doors,” a paralyz¬ 
ing ballad from 2014 that follows a drug 
addict from her wedding day (“She wore a 
borrowed dress nobody wanted back”) to 
her funeral (one more time: “She wore a 
borrowed dress nobody wanted back”). Mc¬ 
Kenna said the story is entirely made up, 
but “I just knew she had to die, right away.” 

And this has to be McKenna’s greatest 
gift: her ability to walk right up to the edge 
of sentimentality without forfeiting the 
intensity that the moment demands. She 
calls that charged creative space “the edge 
of whatever it is” — and yes, it can get lonely 
out there. 

Recently, McKenna and a co-writer were 
putting the finishing touches on an especial¬ 
ly shattering new song when her colleague 
lamented, “It’s so sad.” McKenna replied, 

“It has to be.” 

Limited tools, limited time 

Too often, we talk about songs as if they’re 
just lyrics fixed on a page, not human vocal¬ 
izations moving the air. But during a sound 
check at Rams Head On Stage in Annapolis, 
Md., in June, McKenna was proving how 
words intensify their meaning when they 
become sounds. What was that tension in 
her voice? Was she channeling the pain of 
the people she was singing about? Was she 
singing in their defense? 

“I was probably just trying to get my big- 
girl pants on and not cry,” McKenna said 
backstage after sound check. “Emotion will 
sometimes make me forget that I’m singing. 
Like, ‘Oh, yeah, you’re supposed to hit the 
notes.’” 

McKenna has said that she feels a pres¬ 
sure to write airtight lyrics to compensate 
for her limited vocal range — and while it’s 
hard to hear a voice as expressive as hers 
as limited, it’s easy to hear how wisely she 
deploys her resources. 

“My style is completely formed by my 
deficiencies as a singer,” she said. “I’m not 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


Lori McKenna can mint country hits out 
of everyday talk, just not every day. On a 
recent visit to the hair salon, with her head 
thrown back in the sink, she was listening 
for lyrics over a rush of warm water, hop¬ 
ing that the talky woman in the next chair 
might volunteer a few magic words. Slosh- 
slosh-slosh. Blah-blah-blah. And... nope. 
Instead of going home with a new hook in 
her head, McKenna had to settle for some 
new color in her hair. 

But this is how her songwriting often be¬ 
gins — eavesdropping and people watching 
while she runs her daily errands. 


Marvin JosEPH/The Washington Post 

Country singer-songwriter Lori McKenna — photographed in Annapolis, Md. 
— says she aims to push her songs to “the edge of whatever it is.” 
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mad about it. I’ve played with 
people who can do anything, 
and I think that’s a harder road. 
When you can sing anything, or 
you can play anything, there are 
too many things to use in a song.” 

Limited tools and limited time. 
McKenna likes those constraints 
when she’s writing songs. “It’s 
not a novel,” she said. “It’s not 
even an essay. It’s three verses 
and a chorus that repeats itself. 
So you don’t have a lot of words 
to say what you’re trying to say.” 

On her new album, she’s at 
her most economical with “A 
Mother Never Rests,” a beauti¬ 
fully devastating song, co-writ- 
ten with Barry Dean, that honors 
the perpetual hum of maternal 
love with a bridge that reads like 
a Hallmark card signed in blood: 
“When you hurt, she hurts, that’s 
how it is.” 

If you need hard proof of Mc¬ 
Kenna’s ability to weave cosmic 
truth out of 
experience 
and imagi¬ 
nation, 
there it is. 
She and 
her hus¬ 
band Gene 
have raised 
five chil¬ 
dren, but 
McKenna’s 
mother 
died when 
the singer 
was only 7. 
Now, at 49, 
McKenna 
sometimes 
wonders 
whether 

she taught herself how to be a 
mom by writing songs about 
being one. 

It all reminds her of something 
she heard Bruce Springsteen 
share during his recent stint on 
Broadway. “I broke apart when 
he said you emulate the love you 
can’t have,” McKenna said. “I 
think about (my mother) all the 
time, even though I don’t know 
what I’m thinking of.... I can’t 
remember her.” 

So maybe songwriting teaches 
a songwriter how to live — along 
with the rest of us, of course. 

And that’s the fundamental 
generosity that radiates from 
McKenna’s songbook. Her songs 
render worlds that feel detailed 
enough for us to step into, yet 
ambiguous enough to make into 
our own — there’s just enough 
room to confirm what we know 
and learn what we don’t. 

Try feeling out those dimen¬ 
sions during “The Fixer,” a 
severe new ballad about a handy¬ 
man, his wife and their respec¬ 
tive attempts to stare down her 
terminal illness. 

During McKenna’s concert in 
Annapolis, she introduced the 
song by explaining exactly how 
she wrote it — how, straightaway, 
she noticed that the word “fixer” 
sounds like “fix her” and how 
that little lightbulb immediately 
steered everything toward the 
big darkness. 

“(But) you could change the 
story in your mind,” McKenna 
reminded the crowd, “and it 
would be happier.” 


McKenna 

sometimes 

wonders 

whether 

she taught 

herself 

how to be 

a mom by 

writing 

songs 

about being 
one. 





By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

W hen four-piece hard rock band 

Halestorm went back into the stu¬ 
dio to work on their fourth album, 
they had already thrown out a 
bunch of songs they felt sounded too much like 
songs they had recorded before. 

Led by frontwoman Lzzy Hale, the group has 
been dealing with critics for years saying they 
leaned too pop and didn’t shred hard enough. 
But the band wasn’t trying to please everyone, 
because they just wanted to keep evolving. 

“We’re on our fourth record on a major label 
and we won a Grammy Award, and there’s this 
misconception that you’ve had the success and 
therefore it gets easier,” said 34-year-old Hale. 
“It really doesn’t because you’ve put so much 
out in the world and you’re like, ‘OK, what’s 
next?”’ 

Their new album “Vicious,” out July 27, came 
out of a lot of experimentation in a Nashville 
studio working with acclaimed rock producer 
Nick Raskulinecz, who has worked with bands 
like Foo Fighters and Alice in Chains. Hale and 
her brother Arejay Hale, along with Joe Hot- 
tinger and Josh Smith, have been performing 
together for more than 15 years, and Rasku¬ 
linecz wanted to capture that live sound as 
much as possible. 

The Pennsylvania-based band has just 
started the second leg of a tour, and a third leg 
was just added that will start in November. 

Lzzy Hale and Hottinger, who plays guitar, 
talked with The Associated Press about dealing 
with critics and finding new inspiration. 

AP: What was it like in the studio this time? 
Hottinger: We were really like, “How do we 
push this band forward? How do we do some¬ 
thing interesting that’s hard rock these days?” 
Because it seems like it’s really hard to find 
good rock music and something that is pushing 
the boundaries a little bit. And (Nick) is like, 
“Well, let’s just start with the four of you in a 
room, and who’s got a riff? We’ll start there.” 

Hale: He was a Halestorm fan before we ever 
started working together. So when we would 
be excited, like this is really cool, he would say, 



Halestorm 

“Vicious” (Atlantic) 

“Vicious" comes five years after 
Halestorm’s Grammy-winning hit 
“Love Bites (So Do I)” became 
the group’s standing claim to 
mainstream fame. The new album 
stays true to the band’s longstand¬ 
ing creative elements. Halestorm 
takes its raw and abrasive guitar 
sound up a notch with more 
polished, virtuoso ax-playing. 
“Uncomfortable,” one of the 
album’s strongest tracks, is an 
easy head banger that doesn’t 
lose intensity. 

“Conflicted” is an ode to indeci¬ 
sion, set by a grinding mood in a 
slower tempo while emphasizing 
the cleaner, rootsy-rock guitars. 
Singer Lzzy Hale gets outwardly 
sensual on “Do Not Disturb,” 
while the final track, “The 
Silence,” ends the album with an 
acoustic ballad to a love lost. 
While “Vicious” contains fillers, 
it does what a solid metal album 
should do — beat the heck out of 
traditional musical niceties with 
powerful sonic blasts and meta¬ 
phorical fists of tough, lightning- 
fast rock ’n’ roll. 

— Pablo Arauz Pena/AP 


“No, no, no. I’ve seen what you can do live. I 
know you can sing harder; I know you can play 
faster; I know your brother can be crazier. Let’s 
push everything that makes you guys who you 
are. Let’s push it forward.” 

Is there a democratic process to making 
decisions as a band? 

Hale: We’ve been a four-piece for more than 
15 years now and it’s interesting how you settle 
into your roles. Everybody has a tremendous 
amount of respect for what everybody brings to 
the table. And not everybody has to be inter¬ 
ested in the same thing. 

Do you pay attention to critics and reviews of 
your albums? 

Hale: We pay attention to critics and reviews, 
but we’ve never paid any mind to what people 
think of us. I think that comes with literally 
growing up on the stage. Since we were 13, we 
were performing. 

Hottinger: The first record came out, and 
nobody really cared, and the only thing you’d 
see about us was positive things ’cause people 
would take the time because they were excited. 

Hale: We always said once people started hat¬ 
ing on us, then we’ve got it. 

Hottinger: You can’t make everyone happy, 
and we’re not going to. I think it’s great actu¬ 
ally when you get some of the good, creative 
criticism. 

Hale: We’ve always been our biggest critics, 
and like any obstacle that is in front of us or 
judgment that’s in front of us, we usually put it 
there. 

That feels like a theme throughout the 
album, especially on songs like “Uncomfort¬ 
able,” of being unapologetic. 

Hale: I was trying to figure out how to be OK 
with not being the person that makes everybody 
happy. And writing an album and moving this 
band forward specifically for myself and my 
bandmates and not for anybody else. So it came 
through very honestly in the lyrics. 

Above: Halestorm — from left, Josh Smith, 

Joe Hottinger, Lzzy Hale and Arejay Hale 
— released their new album, “Vicious,” on July 
27. It’s their fourth record on a major label. 

Mark Humphrey/AP 
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NO LONGER 

1 Admit' shows that R. Kelly is hurting 



Marcel Thomas, Zuma Press/TNS 


R. Kelly is shown at the 2015 Soul Train Awards on Nov. 6 in Las Vegas. One of the 
bestselling music artists of all time, Kelly faces allegations that he abused young 
women over the years. In Kelly’s latest song, “I Admit,” he paints himself as a victim. 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

A lthough Oronike Odeleye is the 
co-founder of the #MuteRKelly 
campaign, she is still excited 
about the embattled R&B super¬ 
star’s new song, “I Admit.” 

Not because she is blasting it on her ste¬ 
reo — but because the release of the track 
confirms that the social media campaign 
she launched is working, and putting a 
dent in the entertainer’s career. 

On July 23, R. Kelly posted the 19-min- 
ute track “I Admit” to Soundcloud, sing¬ 
ing about his battles and troubles, from 
allegations he has sexually abused women 
to his illiteracy to being sexually assaulted 
himself as a child. 

While painting himself as a tragic 
figure wrongfully targeted, he also sings 
about loving “older and young ladies” 
and says his alleged victims were willing 
participants in his escapades. 

Odeleye says that to her, “I Admit” is 
not a true song: “We’re calling it a 19-min- 
ute sex trafficking anthem.” 

“It’s really more of the same victim 
blaming. It’s more of the same denying. 

It’s more of the same, ‘It’s not my fault. 

It’s not my fault. It’s everybody’s fault,”’ 
she said in an interview with The Associ¬ 
ated Press. “While he’s saying, ‘I admit it’ 
— he’s actually not admitting anything.” 

Odeleye, an arts administrator in At¬ 
lanta and Kenyette Barnes, a social activ¬ 
ist, launched #MuteRKelly last year as a 
financial boycott against the 51-year-old 
Grammy-winning performer, who is one 
of the record industry’s bestselling artists 
of all time, though his hit-making prowess 
has waned in recent years. He’s written 
all of his own music — from inspirational 
songs like “I Believe I Can Fly” to raun¬ 
chy titles like “Feelin’ on Yo Booty” to 
feel-good anthems like “Step in the Name 
of Love.” He also penned songs for Mi¬ 
chael Jackson, Whitney Houston, Britney 
Spears, Celine Dion and many more. 

R. Kelly, who was once acquitted of 
child pornography charges, appeared 
unbothered when articles claiming he 
abused young women resurfaced over the 
past few years. His social media was filled 
with inspirational, humorous and musical 
posts, and he dismissed what he called his 
haters. 

But when Spotify announced it would 
remove his music from its promoted 
playlists in May due to the company’s 
new hateful conduct policy, the singer’s 
management decried the move, saying 
R. Kelly “is innocent of the false and 
hurtful accusations in the ongoing smear 
campaign against him, waged by enemies 
seeking a payoff.” 

The release of “I Admit” makes Odel¬ 
eye feel like they’d had a strong impact 
at hurting the singer’s bottom line; R. 


Kelly acknowledges as much in his songs, 
saying he only tours to pay his rent, is 
broke and doesn’t even own the publishing 
rights on his own songs. 

“It shows that what we’re doing is 
working. He had to very directly address 
the fact that we’re being successful in 
getting his concerts canceled.... We’ve 
been successful in getting the ticket sales 
dwindling. We’ve been successful in get¬ 
ting promoters to stay away from him,” 
Odeleye said. 

“I Admit” was not released by the 
singer’s label but put up on SoundCloud, 
where it’s garnered more than 300,000 
listens (the top track on the service has 
more than two million listens). It brought 
out a mix of emotions from people, from 
eye rolls to tears. 

While other men have seen their ca¬ 
reers suffer greatly in the #MeToo era, 
from political leaders to Oscar winners, 
some believed that R. Kelly, along with 
others in the music industry, was getting 
a pass: His hits were still in rotation on 
radio stations and even at weddings. 

“If we look at Harvey Weinstein and 
Matt Lauer and Charlie Rose and these 
many examples of this overdue #MeToo 
Movement, those are patterns of behavior 
of the past, but what’s happening with 
Kelly allegedly is predation right now 
in the present going unchecked,” said 
Jim DeRogatis, the journalist who broke 
the story about the original allegations 
against Kelly more than a decade ago and 
has written extensively about R. Kelly’s 
sexual abuse allegations. (The singer even 
called him out on “I Admit.”) 

“I find that horrifying. And the parents 
are distraught, depressed, angry and don’t 
know where to turn,” he added. 

Odeleye agreed, and said Kelly would 
“be in jail right now if we were talking 
about white girls. 

“It’s because it’s about his victims, and 
his victims in the eyes of so many, they’re 
worthless. They’re not as important as 
any other group in America.” 

Despite several allegations and law¬ 
suits against R. Kelly, he has faced no 
criminal investigations or charges since 
his acquittal on child pom charges in 
2008. That trial ended a six-year saga that 
began after a widely circulated videotape 
purportedly showed him having sex with, 
and urinating on, a preteen girl. R. Kelly 
denied the allegations, and the alleged 
victim did not testify in the case. 

(R. Kelly also raised eyebrows with his 
relationship with Aaliyah, who was a teen 
when he produced her debut, “Age Ain’t 
Nothing But a Number.” The pair wed 
when she was 15 and he was 27; that union 
was quickly annulled, and the pair never 
acknowledged that it happened). Aaliyah 
died in 2001. 

The most recent allegation against R. 


Kelly was filed in May when 21-year- 
old Faith Rodgers accused the singer of 
sexual battery, knowingly infecting her 
with herpes and locking her in rooms for 
punishment. Rodgers said that “I Admit” 
is “disgusting.” 

“He’s admitting all these things but 
asking for a pass. But am I surprised? Ab¬ 
solutely not, because these are things I’ve 
known. And actually, a lot of what he says 
in the song is what he would tell women 
before getting with them. It’s all a scheme, 
all a plan for sympathy,” she said. 

Rodgers said she met R. Kelly after a 
March 2017 concert. He flew her to New 
York to attend a show two months later, 
she said. She claims she was “mentally, 
sexually and verbally” abused her during 
a yearlong relationship with the singer. 

While a number of R. Kelly’s concerts 
have been canceled and some radio sta¬ 
tions have stopped playing his songs, there 
are still supporters: In his hometown of 
Chicago, some sport T-shirts that read, 
“Turn R. Kelly Up.” 

Others believe that because he hasn’t 
been charged, he is not guilty. 

“I feel like he’s musically a genius and 
I have utmost respect for his art. And I’ll 


continue to have the utmost respect for 
his art. And if he puts out something that’s 
exceptional, I’m going to appreciate it the 
same way I’ve always appreciated it, pe¬ 
riod,” said Rico Love, the music producer 
and songwriter whose Top 10 pop hits 
include Beyonce’s “Sweet Dreams.” 

“Now do I condone any type of sex with 
minors and things like that? Absolutely 
not,” Love added.... “But I cannot stop 
hearing ‘Step in the Name of Love.’ I don’t 
know how to listen to ‘Greatest Sex’ off of 
(the) ‘TP-2’ (album) and not feel like it’s 
the greatest love song ever. I don’t know 
how to listen to ‘I Believe I Can Fly’ and 
not get chills after 25 years. I just don’t 
know how. So, if you want me to tell my¬ 
self that I shouldn’t appreciate incredible 
music because of the vessels that it came 
through, I don’t know how to do that.” 

Odeleye says she understands “being 
emotionally attached to artists. When 
we think of an R. Kelly, or Bill Cosby or 
whoever, they are not just entertainers. 
They are the soundtrack and the backdrop 
of our own lives.” 

But she adds that fans need to “step 
back and say, ‘Is this who I want my 
money to go toward?”’ 


He’s admitting all these things but asking for a pass. But am I surprised? Absolutely not, 
because these are things I’ve known. And actually, a lot of what he says in the song is what he 
would tell women before getting with them. It’s all a scheme, all a plan for sympathy, f 

Faith Rodgers 


Who accuses R. Kelly of sexual battery, knowingly infecting her with herpes and locking her in rooms for punishment 
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The fantastic Kaiserbrunnen, topped by Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and King Rudolf von Habsburg, is full of symbols of the 
history of the city of Kaiserslautern. The fountain is more than 16 feet tall and stands on Mainzer Tor square. 


Strolling through Kaiserslautern 


Fountain, church, monument among the sites to see in this German city 


By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

I used to say the only good thing about 
Kaiserslautern is that it is a stop on 
the express train to Paris. 

After a recent visit, I have to admit 
I might have been a little tough on this 
German city, nestled in the hills of the 
Palatinate Forest. There are some inter¬ 
esting things to see while walking through 
the downtown area of what Americans call 
K-Town. 

Let’s start at the fantastic fountain 
known as Kaiserbrunnen, topped by Em¬ 
peror Frederick Barbarossa and King Ru¬ 
dolf von Habsburg, two figures important 
in the town’s chronicles. The structure is 
more than 16 feet tall and almost 40 feet in 
diameter. It is a myriad of symbols, large 
and small, representing Kaiserslautern’s 
history. A nearby sign explains it all. 

Stroll from here up Steinstrasse and you 
come to St. Martin’s Square along with 


See a video tour of downtown 
Kaiserslautern and take a peek inside 
its soccer stadium at 

stripes.com/go/Kaiserslautern 


* 


the church of the same name. Once part 
of a Franciscan monastery, today it is the 
Catholic parish church. 

Take a left onto Spittelstrasse at the end 
of the square and walk until you come to 
a binocularlike contraption. Look through 
it and you’ll see what the synagogue that 
once stood across the street looked like. 

The two pillars that stand here are 
reconstructions of ones from the original 
building, which the Nazis destroyed in 
1938. Inscribed on them are the names of 
the city’s 192 victims of the Holocaust. 

Nearby is the expansive but boring 
Stiftsplatz — except on Tuesdays and Sat¬ 
urdays, when a wonderful farmers’ market 
takes place here. 

Behind it is the medieval Stiftskirche. 
Check out the fountain in front of it and 



Kaiserslautern’s modern high-rise city hall towers over the ruins of the Kaiserpfalz 
(Imperial Palace) and subsequent royal buildings built here. 


the stained-glass window inside. 

On the more modest Schillerplatz is the 
Spinnraedel, a restaurant that has been 
around for centuries in one of K-Town’s 
oldest half-timbered houses. 

On Fruchthallstrasse you can see the 
World War I monument, dedicated to the 
23rd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. (This 
part of Germany once belonged to Ba¬ 
varia.) 

Next to it is the 19th-century 
Fruchthalle, a concert and exhibition hall. 

Cross Burgstrasse and you come to the 
ruins of the medieval Kaiserpfalz (Imperi¬ 
al Palace), and subsequent royal buildings 
built here. The high-rise towering over it is 
city hall. 

Nearby, two large masks made of 
Carrara marble flank Kaiserslautern’s 
Pfalztheater. It offers musicals, operas, 
ballets and plays on its two stages. 

Looking back across the ruins you can 
see the town’s newest palace of commerce, 
the K in Lautern mall. 

More shopping can be found on Markt- 
strasse and Fackelstrasse. 

After dusk, and especially on weekends, 
you can’t help noticing K-Town’s nightlife. 

With Army posts and a university in 
town and an air base nearby, it probably 
has more bars and cafes per capita than 
most cities its size. 

Walk to the other end of downtown near 
the train station. Before you get to the 
railroad underpass, you will see statues of 
soccer players — including an American 
— which were erected in 2006, when the 
city hosted World Cup games. 

Pass under the tracks and you come to 
another set of statues. This one represents 
the 1. FC Kaiserslautern soccer team and 
its fans. From here a road leads up to the 
team’s legendary Fritz Walter Stadium. 
The hilltop on which it’s erected offers a 
splendid bird’s-eye view of the city you’ve 
just strolled through. 

abrams.mike@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripes_photog 



Three 1. FC Kaiserslautern fans sitting 
on a wall are part of an art installation 
near the train station. The figures look 
down at another part of the installation, 
soccer players on a traffic circle at 
the foot of the road leading to the 
legendary Fritz Walter Station, home to 
the city’s popular soccer team. 



Enjoy the farmers market Tuesdays 
and Saturdays on Stiftsplatz in 
Kaiserslautern. In the background is the 
church that gives the square its name, 
the Stiftskirche, or Collegiate Church. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Kaiserslautern is off the A6 in west-cen¬ 
tral Germany. From Wiesbaden, take 
the A671, A60 and A63; from Stuttgart, 
take the A81, A6, A61 and A6 again; 
from Baumholder, take the A62 and A6. 
You can also go by rail, but that usually 
means a change of trains from most 
destinations. 

TIMES 

Anytime, but Tuesdays and Saturdays 
are market days. The market is open 7 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

COSTS 

There is practically no free parking in 
Kaiserslautern. The Altstadt parking 
garage is one of the cheapest at 1 euro 
per hour. 

FOOD 

There are plenty of places to eat in all 
price ranges. The Spinnraedl is an old 
restaurant serving typical German food. 

INFORMATION 

The city’s website, which has a lot of info 
in English, is kaiserslautern.de. If you 
want to see a 1. FC Kaiserslautern soc¬ 
cer match at the Fritz Walter Stadium, 
go to fck.de. 


— Michael Abrams 
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Sniffing out Scotland's most intoxicating places 



Workers at Scotland’s Speyside Cooperage fashion oak casks for aging Scotch whisky. 


O n a recent trip to Scotland, I 

came to a sobering conclusion: 
This is a land of booze geeks. 
Some of my favorite discoveries 
have been historic distilleries and inviting 
whisky bars, run by people evangelical 
about Scotland’s favorite beverage. When 
it rains — as it often does there — the 
showers elicit a cheery “That’s tomorrow’s 
whisky!” from the locals. 

Scotch whiskies come in two broad 
types: “single malt,” meaning that the 
bottle comes from a single batch made 
by a single distiller, and “blends,” which 
master blenders mix and match from vari¬ 
ous whiskies into a perfect punch of booze. 
While single malts get the most attention, 
blended varieties represent 90 percent of 
all whisky sales. 

Single-malt whisky—just made of 
water, malted barley and yeast — is most 
influenced by three things: whether the 
malt is peat-smoked, the shape of the stills 
and the composition of the casks. But local 
climate can also play a role; for example, 
some distilleries in the Scottish isles tout 
the salty notes of their whiskies, as the sea 
air permeates their casks. 

Taste whisky like you’d taste wine: Use 
all your senses. First, swirl the whisky in 
the glass and observe its color and “legs” 
— the trail left by the liquid as it runs 
back down the side of the glass. (Quick, 
thin legs indicate light, young whisky; 
slow, thick legs mean it’s a heavier and 
older one.) Then take a deep sniff — do 
you smell smoke and peat? And finally, 
taste it (sip!). What’s the dominant first 
punch? The smooth middle? The “finish”? 
Swish it around and let your gums taste 
it, too. 

At one tasting, my guide poured a little 


spring water into my glass. Squinting into 
the glass, he coached me along: “Look 
at the impurities gathering in a happy 
little pool there on top. The water is like a 
spring rain on a garden — it brings out the 
character, the personality.” Sipping whis¬ 
ky with this expert, I saw how Scotland’s 
national drink 
can become, as 
they’re fond of 
saying there, “a 
very good friend.” 

Whether you 
like this stuff, 
a highlight of a 
visit to Scotland is 
touring a distill¬ 
ery — and you 
can choose from 
more than 100. 

On my last visit, I toured a half-dozen of 
them — from the Speyside region (where 
the popular Glenfiddich and Glenlivet 
are produced) to the remote and intimate 
Talisker Distillery on the Isle of Skye. 

Each region has its unique quali¬ 
ties. The Lowlands, around Edinburgh, 
produce light and refreshing whiskies 

— more likely to be taken as an aperitif. 
Whiskies from the Highlands and islands 
range from floral and sweet (vanilla or 
honey) to smoky (peaty) and robust. 

Southeast of Inverness, Speyside is 
home to half of all Scottish distilleries 

— including Glenfiddich, Scotland’s top¬ 
selling single-malt whisky. One highlight 
was the Speyside Cooperage, where I 
gained an appreciation of the role of oak 
in the distilling process and got to watch 
as the busy coopers made whisky casks. 
Mellow and fruity, Speyside whiskies can 
be the most accessible for beginners. 


It’s rare to find a distillery in the 
middle of a town, but seaside Oban grew 
up around one. With the success of its 
whisky, the town enjoyed an invigorat¬ 
ing confidence, optimism and, in 1811, a 
royal charter. The 200-year-old distillery 
produces more than 25,000 liters a week, 
and exports much of that to the U.S. 

Talisker, an institution on the Isle of 
Skye, has been distilling here since 1830. 
This venerable distillery is situated at 
the base of a hill with 14 springs, and at 
the edge of a sea loch — making it easier 
to ship ingredients in and whisky out. 

You can sniff both peated and unpeated 


grains; see the big mash tuns, washbacks, 
and stills; and sample a wee dram at the 
end. (A dram isn’t necessarily a fixed 
amount — it’s simply a small slug.) 

Whisky is high on the experience list 
for most visitors to Scotland — even for 
teetotalers. As you sample the national 
drink, consider how understanding “food 
patriotism” here in Scotland — or in any 
corner of the world — brings out the fun 
and fascinating facets of each place. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Berlin’s beery bash 

It’s a beer lover’s dream come 
true! For more than two decades, 
the Internationales Berliner 
Bierfestival, or International 
Berlin Beer Festival, has been 
introducing the tastes of home¬ 
grown and international sudsy 
treats in an event that over¬ 
whelms in scale. The Guinness 
Book of World Records certified 
the 2011 edition of the event 
as “The World’s Longest Beer 
Garden.” 

With roughly 2,400 brands of 
beer to choose from, indecisive 
types might struggle. Craft beers 
delighting the most discerning of 
palates are served alongside the 
offerings of German breweries 
proudly looking back on centu¬ 
ries of tradition. Other beers’ 
exoticism stems from the lands 
in which they were brewed: 
Brazil, Chile, Lithuania and 
South Korea are just a few of the 
90 or so countries with a pres¬ 
ence here. Each year’s edition 
has a special guest; this year, the 
spotlight shines on the beers of 
New Zealand. 

To help visitors navigate the 
festival’s nearly 1 Vi-mile stretch, 
stands are grouped by their 
offerings. Zones are dedicated 
to Czech, Belgian, Bavarian or 
other regional brews, while other 
areas present latest innovations 
and international offerings. 

A means by which to experi¬ 
ence the endless types of beer on 
offer is to purchase the ever- 
popular .2 liter glass mug with 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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its teddy bear mascot good at all 
participating stands displaying 
an easily recognizable poster. 

The entertainment here is also 
delightfully diverse. A sampling 
of the offerings across 18 stages 
includes Bohemian big bands, 
traditional Vietnamese music, 
Oktoberfest-inspired sounds 
spun by a D J, and bands cov¬ 
ering hits from the Beatles to 
Johnny Cash. A cooking show 
titled “Cooking is like a Punk 
Rock Song” offers a creative take 
on food prep. 

The free-entry festival sprawls 
along the broad Karl-Marx- 
Allee, a showcase of monumental 
socialist architecture. The near¬ 
est U-Bahn stops are Weber- 
weise and Frankfurter Tor. 
Sample from noon to midnight 
Aug. 3,10 a.m.-midnight Aug. 4 
and 10 a.m.-lO p.m. Aug. 5. On¬ 
line: www.bierfestival-berlin.de 


Sommerfest in Stuttgart 

When Stuttgart’s residents 
step out at the height of summer, 
they enjoy doing so with elegance 
and style. The city’s annual 
Sommerfest, running through 
the weekend, serves as an ideal 
platform for strutting one’s stuff. 

The pillars of the festival’s 
upscale character are its setting, 
musical program and culinary 
offerings. White pagoda-style 
tents in and around the Neues 
Schloss are framed by elegant 
architecture and by night, the 
reflections of light on the waters 
of the Eckensee. More than 30 
dining establishments offer 
treats inspired by a fusion of 
regional tastes and Mediter¬ 
ranean classics from seafood to 
game to tapas. These pair ideally 
with a locally produced wine, 
beer or refreshing non-alcoholic 
cocktails. Across four stages, 25 
groups and solo artists entertain 
with rock, pop, soul, jazz, Latin- 
American rhythms and numer¬ 
ous other genres. 

This free-entry festival opens 
at 11 a.m. daily and stays open 
well past midnight Saturday and 
Sunday. On Sunday, festivities 
wind down at 11 p.m. Online: 
stuttgarter-sommerfest.de 

Bluegrass in French Alps 

La Roche-sur-Foron, a 
flower-bedecked market town in 
France’s Haute Savoie region, 
is the amiable setting for what’s 
billed as Europe’s largest festival 



Courtesy of larochebluegrass.org 


La Roche Bluegrass Festival in the French Alps is a beautiful place to 
hear bands from 15 countries put their spin on the musical genre. 


dedicated solely to bluegrass 
music. 

La Roche Bluegrass Festival, 
running through Aug. 5, has 35 
bands from 15 countries playing 
on two main stages and loca¬ 
tions scattered across town. The 
event’s lineup features a mix¬ 
ture of well-known names and 
talented artists from throughout 
Europe. Organizers note that 
while bluegrass is an all-Ameri¬ 
can musical genre, it was in large 
part immigrants from Scotland, 
Ireland, Italy, France and East¬ 
ern Europe who gave shape to 
it. When bluegrass returned to 
Europe, each country put its own 
stamp on the genre, diversity 
that is reflected in the program. 

This year’s headliners include 


Molly Tuttle, Frank Solivan and 
Dirty Kitchen, I Draw Slow, 
Gypsy Cattle Drive and Rapid- 
grass. A contest to elect the Best 
European Bluegrass Band of 
the Year from eight preselected 
finalists is one of the program’s 
highlights. Last year’s winners, 
Le Chat Mort from Sweden and 
Pine Marten from Ireland, will 
showcase their winning sounds. 
The official program is comple¬ 
mented by informal sessions of 
professionals and amateurs play¬ 
ing in the streets. 

Entry to all concerts is free. 

La Roche-sur-Foron is located 
within a triangle formed by 
Geneva, Annecy and Chamonix 
Mont-Blanc. Online: larocheblue- 
grass.org 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



After Hours: Germany 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re feeling adventurous and up for some¬ 
thing new, try Dragonbirds Sushi and Vietnam¬ 
ese Kitchen in Regensburg, Germany. 
Dragonbirds is a Vietnamese sushi restau¬ 
rant, located in a winding cobblestone alley in the old 
town. 

Sushi is a Japanese cuisine, and I’m not a fan of 
restaurants that combine several Asian styles of food 
on the menu as if they’re all the same. But this one is 
actually really good. 

What’s so adventurous about a Vietnamese sushi 
restaurant in Germany, you ask? 

To start with, the staff does not speak a bit of Eng¬ 
lish, and the entire menu is in German. So unless you 
speak German or Vietnamese, you won’t quite know 
what you’re ordering. But even though I don’t speak 
much German and don’t know a word of Vietnamese, 
we managed to work it out. 

After spending about 10 minutes pretending to un¬ 
derstand the menu (there were just a few pictures), 

I ended up picking a few things from each section 
practically at random. I was extremely happy with 
my choices. 

I highly recommend the Big Hot Sake Crunchy 
sushi, which was unlike any sushi I’ve ever had. You 
likely would have ordered this anyway, as it is one of 
the only things on the menu written in English. The 
giant, bright-green crispy roll looked like a Christ¬ 
mas cookie, and it was chock-full of spicy goodness. 

If you don’t mind raw seafood, they have some 
tasty sashimi. I thought the bluefin tuna was great. 

The Vietnamese menu is much more limited 
(which I took as a good sign). Bun bowls were one of 
the house specialties, a vermicelli dish with various 
types of meat wrapped in some kind of leaf. As I said, 
I really didn’t know what we were eating, but it was 
very tasty. 

The highlight of the night was the spring rolls. 
They were hands down the best spring rolls I’ve ever 
had. Incredibly fresh veggies with jumbo shrimp 
made the extra-sticky, giant rolls a delight. 

The pho, a Vietnamese noodle soup, was just OK. 
When I go back, I’m going to skip the pho and get 
more spring rolls. 

I tried to order a dessert after the meal, but I 
couldn’t really get my point across to the waitress. So 
I’m still in the dark on what that might look like. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Dragonbirds Sushi’s spring rolls. 



Below: The Big Hot Sake Crunchy sushi is one 
of the few items on the menu in English. 



The bun bowl is one of the house specialties. 



Photos by Martin EGNASH/Stars and Stripes 

The entrance to Dragonbirds Sushi and Vietnamese Kitchen in 
Regensburg, Germany, is down a narrow, picturesque alley. 


DRAGONBIRDS SUSHI AND 
VIETNAMESE KITCHEN 


Address: Engelburgergasse 
18, 93047 Regensburg, Ger¬ 
many 

Hours: 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Cuisine: Sushi and Vietnam¬ 
ese food 
Dress: Casual 


Drinks: Beer, wine, sake and 
soft drinks 

Prices: About 5 euros ($5.85) 
for a sushi roll, 10 euros for a 
Vietnamese meal 
Phone: (+49)(0) 941 59981688 

— Martin Egnash 


A streamlined way to make a colorful veggie casserole 


America’s Test Kitchen 

T his colorful vegetable cas¬ 
serole has a striking look 
but a simple approach. 

A tian is an assortment 
of roasted vegetables cooking in 
a shallow dish, sometimes with 
cheese or au gratin. 

Arranging slices of moisture- 
rich zucchini, summer squash and 
tomatoes over uncooked orzo and 
baking the dish all together lets 
us skip precooking the pasta and 
streamlines the recipe. 

Garlic, shallots, oregano and red 
pepper flakes add punch to the 
fresh vegetables, while a topping 
of broiled Parmesan adds just the 
right finishing note. Crisp garlic 
toasts are a perfect addition. 

Look for squash, zucchini and 
tomatoes with similar-size circum¬ 
ferences so that they are easy to 
shingle into the dish. 


VEGETABLE AND ORZO TIAN 
WITH GARLIC TOASTS 


Servings: 4 

Start to finish: 1 hour 

Ingredients 

3-ounce Parmesan 
cheese block 
2 shallots 
4 garlic cloves 
1 cup orzo 

V« teaspoon red pepper 
flakes 


1 teaspoon dried oregano 
Salt and pepper 
1 zucchini 

1 yellow summer squash 
12 ounces plum tomatoes 
1 % cups vegetable broth 

1 loaf rustic bread 

2 tablespoons extra¬ 
virgin olive oil 

Fresh basil 


Directions 

Adjust one oven rack to middle position and a second rack to 6 
inches from broiler element and heat oven to 425 F. Grate Par¬ 
mesan (1 Vi cups). Mince shallots. Mince 3 garlic cloves. Combine 
orzo, oregano, pepper flakes, Vi cup grated Parmesan, shallots, 
minced garlic and Vi teaspoon salt in bowl. Spread mixture 
evenly into broiler-safe 13-by-9-inch baking dish. 

Slice zucchini and squash Vi inch thick. Core tomatoes and 
slice Vi inch thick. Alternately shingle zucchini, squash and 
tomatoes in tidy rows on top of orzo. 

Carefully pour broth over top of vegetables. Bake on lower 
rack until orzo is just tender and most of broth is absorbed, about 
20 minutes. Meanwhile, slice four Vi-inch-thick slices of bread 
and spread out evenly over rimmed baking sheet; set aside. 



Steve Klise, America’s Test Kitchen/AP 


A vegetable and orzo tian is simple, beautiful and delicious. 

Remove dish from oven and heat broiler. Drizzle vegetables 
with 1 tablespoon oil, and sprinkle with remaining 1 cup Par¬ 
mesan. Broil on lower rack until nicely browned and bubbling 
around edges, about 5 minutes. Remove dish from oven and let 
rest for 10 minutes. 

While tian rests, broil bread on upper rack, flipping as needed, 
until well toasted on both sides, about 4 minutes. Peel remain¬ 
ing 1 garlic clove and rub one side of each toast with garlic, then 
drizzle toasts with remaining 1 tablespoon oil and season with 
salt and pepper to taste. 

Chop basil and sprinkle over tian. Serve with toasts. 
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An iPhone panorama of Piata Mica, or Little Square, with its historic old buildings in Sibiu, Romania. 






Above: Ice cream is very popular 
in Sibiu, especially during the 
hot Romanian summer. 

Below: A fountain spouts water 
on Piata Coroana. Although a 
bit run down, the flaking pastel 
exteriors of the buildings add to 
the city’s charms. 


Above: A view of the Piata 
Mare, or Great Square, in 
Sibiu, Romania, as seen 
from the 13th-century 
Turnul Sfatului, or Council 
Tower. 

Left: The Podul Minciunilor, 
or Bridge of Lies, in Sibiu, 
Romania. It crosses over a 
street that leads from the 
upper town to the lower 
town. Built in 1859, it 
was the first wrought-iron 
bridge in Romania. 


Discover Sibiu 


Romanian town on the way to Dracula’s 
castle features squares, museums, more 


By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

S ibiu, Romania. Never heard of 
the place. 

When I got assigned to 
photograph a military exercise 
nearby, my first thought was: Where 
the heck is that? 

An internet search told me it was once 
called Hermannstadt. That rang a dim 
bell. Somewhere in my history books, 

I remember a town in Romania being 
settled by Germans in the Middle Ages. 

When we arrived there, the next 
puzzle was, why are there so many 
international tourists here? My traveling 
partner and I finally figured it out: it was 
on the vampire trail to Dracula’s castle. 

Seems the count’s haunts were only 
about 90 miles down the road, and with 
an international airport, Sibiu was 
the place to start a journey through 
Transylvania. We didn’t have time to go 
to Vlad the Impaler’s castle, but we did 
have time to explore Sibiu. 

There was plenty to discover. 
Basically, the city’s Old Town is 
divided into two parts, the upper town 
and the lower town. As could be expect¬ 
ed, the upper town was the wealthier 
part, with the lower town being where 
the working man lived. 

The two are connected by two inter¬ 
esting staircases, the 13th-century Pas- 
ajul Scarilor, or Passage of Steps, with 
arches and cobblestone stairs and the 
steep staircase that begins at the Stairs 
Tower and leads down to Piata Coroana 
in the lower town. 

The heart of old Sibiu are the Piata 
Mare or Great Square and the Piata 
Mica, or Little Square. 

When we arrived on a Thursday, 
there was a bustling market happening 
on the former and after doing a little 
sightseeing, we had dinner at one of the 
many restaurants that line the latter. 

Walking from the one square to the 
other, we passed under the arch of the 
13th-century Turnul Sfatului, or Coun¬ 
cil Tower. The next day we climbed it 
for a grand view of the city and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. From here, there 
is also a great view of the Evangelical 
Cathedral with its beautiful tile roof 
and steeple. 


KNOW & GO 

Sibiu is in central Romania, about 
180 miles northwest of the capital 
of Bucharest. 

Lufthansa flies from Frankfurt 
and Stuttgart via Munich to Sibiu 
as does Austrian via Vienna. 

The city is about 90 miles (but 
a 2.5-hour drive) west of Bran 
Castle. 

Hotels come in all price ranges 
and are cheaper than in most of 
western Europe, as is eating out. 
For more: turism.sibiu.ro. There 
is also a Sibiu city app to download 
with ideas of what to see and do 
when you are there. 

— Michael Abrams 


Inside Sibiu, Romania’s Orthodox Metropolitan 
Cathedral. Built early in the 20th century, it is the 
second-latest Orthodox church in Romania. 


A street leads up from the lower town 
to the Piata Mica, splitting it in two. 

The pedestrian Podul Minciunilor, or 
Bridge of Lies, spans it. Built in 1859, 
it was the first wrought iron bridge in 
Romania. 

When there’s no market on Piata 
Mare, one of its main attractions is the 
playful fountain at its center. It squirts 
streams of water into the air at different 
intervals and strengths, surprising the 
children brave enough to play in it. 

The Old Town is full of cobblestone 
streets and narrow passages. There is 
also a section of the city’s fortifications 
still standing along with a handful of 
defensive towers. As we discovered, 
they are a popular backdrop for wed¬ 
ding pictures. 

Take time to check out the Orthodox 
Metropolitan Cathedral. Built early in 
the 20th century, it is the second-largest 
Orthodox church in Romania. 

There’s plenty more to discover 
wandering through Sibiu, including a 
couple of museums, churches and color¬ 
ful historic houses. So, if you’re on your 
way to see the count or looking for an 
out-of-the-way place to visit, put Sibiu 
on your list. 
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Fairmont Chateau Whistler/AP 


A golfer tees off at the Fairmont 
Chateau Whistler resort’s golf 
course in British Columbia. 
Whistler has four scenic courses 
done by top-name designers. 

Canada’s Whistler 
developing reputation 
as a golf destination 

The village of Whistler in 
Canada’s British Columbia has 
a long-standing reputation as a 
world-class ski destination. With 
two massive mountains, pristine 
powder and a wide variety of ter¬ 
rain, it’s no wonder. 

Through the years, Whistler 
also became renowned for its 
summer activities, from fish¬ 
ing and hiking to zip lining and 
mountain biking. 

Here’s one you might not 
know: Whistler is a must-play 
golf destination. 

With four scenic championship 
courses designed by top-name 
designers and set among the 
mountains, Whistler is a bucket- 
list stop for any avid golfer. 

“Today, we’re just as busy 
during the summer as we are in 
winter,” said Norman Mastalir, 
managing director of Fairmont 
Chateau Whistler. 

A majestic two-hour drive 
northeast of Vancouver, Whis¬ 
tler is set in a valley at the base 
of Whistler and Blackcomb 
mountains. The main chalet-style 
pedestrian village has a laid- 
back mountain-town vibe, filled 
with cool shops, restaurants and 
remnants of venues from the 
2010 Winter Olympics. Whistler 
Mountain Bike Park, accessed 
by ski lifts, ends its 4,900-foot 
descent right into the village. 

The golf courses are nothing 
short of spectacular. 

Nicklaus North Golf Course 
winds along the valley floor just 
outside the village and along the 
shores of emerald-blue Green 
Lake. One of a handful of courses 
bearing Jack Nicklaus’ name, 
it is annually considered one of 
Canada’s best. 

Whistler Golf Club was Arnold 
Palmer’s first Canadian design. 
The course has spectacular 
views as it meanders through 
strands of ancient cedars, nine 
lakes and two winding creeks. 

Big Sky Golf Club, about 
20 minutes north of Whistler 
in Pemberton, was designed 
by Robert Cupp at the base of 
snow-capped Mount Currie. The 
design built on rolling natural 
terrain is the longest among the 
Whistler-area courses (just over 
7,000 yards). 

Fairmont Chateau Whistler 
Golf Course was designed by 
Robert Trent Jones Jr. and is 
carved among the pine trees 
along the side of Blackcomb 
Mountain. The course features 
an elevation change of more than 
400 feet, majestic views of the 
Whistler valley and natural fea¬ 
tures like waterfalls and exposed 
rock faces. 

— John Marshall/AP 
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Spanhhh 


time 


Visitors can enjoy several types of outdoor onsens at 
Spa La Qua, located in Tokyo. 


TIMES 

Open 11 a.m. to 9 a.m. the next day. 
Indoor baths close at 8:30 a.m. and 
outdoor baths close at 7:30 a.m. Last 
entry is at 8 a.m. Children ages 17 
and under can use the facilities 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., with last entry at 3 p.m. 
Children 5 and under are prohibited. 
Spa LaQua has irregular closing days, 
so check the website for more details. 


1- 1-1 Kasuga, Bunkyo-ku Tokyo. Spa 
LaQua is located within Tokyo Dome 
City, which is accessible via the JR 
Chuo and Sobu lines and Toei Mita 
line at Suidobashi Station (a 5-minute 
walk); via the Tokyo Metro Marun- 
ouchi or Nanboku lines at Korakuen 
Station (a 1-minute walk); or the 
Toei Oedo line at Kasuga Station (a 

2- minute walk). The check-in counter 
is located on the sixth floor of the 
building. 


* - 

Spa LaQua offers treatments and 
massages including the Korean 
scrub, which is popular with visitors. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 


Tokyo resort offers various modes of relaxation, stays open overnight 


By Hana Kusumoto 

Stars and Stripes 

I n Japan, one doesn’t need to travel 
far to enjoy the many natural hot 
springs — or onsens in Japanese 
— the country has to offer. In fact, 
it is commonly said that digging 1,000 
meters underground anywhere on the 
volcanic island will lead to a hot spring. 

Onsens are commonly associated with 
remote or rural locations — like the 
mountains or small seaside towns. Luck¬ 
ily, visitors to Tokyo don’t have to travel 
far (or dig deep) to treat themselves with 
a rejuvenating trip to an onsen. 

Spa LaQua, conveniently located in 
Tokyo Dome City in central Tokyo, is a 
five-story complex that includes various 
onsens, saunas, spas and three different 
restaurants. The facility offers a quick 
getaway from the crowds of baseball 
fans and amusement park-goers that 
dominate the area. 

Soaking in mineral-rich hot springs 
is a popular pastime in Japan, due to its 
relaxing and therapeutic properties. The 
sodium chloride found in the water is 
said to help increase circulation, speed 
recovery from exhaustion, ease joint 
pain and help moisturize skin. 

It is easy to spend an entire day inside 
the resort, which is decorated with palm 
trees and a tropical-inspired straw- 
roofed lounge. Spa LaQua is especially 
popular with the late-night crowd as it 
stays open overnight and offers a lounge 
area with reclining chairs — the perfect 


place to sleep in case you miss your last 
train home. 

Spa LaQua, like most onsens and pools 
in Japan, prohibits patrons with tattoos 
from using the facilities. Onsen etiquette 
requires patrons to shower before enter¬ 
ing the bath, and to keep hair and towels 
out of the water. Wearing bathing suits 
or other articles of clothing are also not 
permitted — so be prepared to go au 
naturale during your visit. (Don’t worry, 
the facilities are separated by gender.) 

Admission for adults is 2,850 yen (about 
$25) and includes the use of all facilities, 
except for the stone sauna and salons. An 
additional 1,944-yen fee is required for 
stays between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. A bath 
towel, basic toiletries and spa wear are 
provided. Ladies can also pay an extra 
100 yen to visit the cosmetics bar — a 
dream for makeup lovers, as it is stocked 
with a variety of foundations, eyeshad¬ 
ows, lip creams, lipsticks and eyeliners. 

Purchases made inside the facilities 
— such as add-on spa treatments and 
meals — are done via a cashless system. 
Patrons receive a chip-enabled bracelet 
upon admission and pay the balance 
upon leaving the onsen. 

In the women’s onsen area, there are 
many pools to choose from — including 
a large indoor pool; a deeper, higher- 
temperature pool; a foot onsen; a sauna; 
and a jacuzzi. In the outdoor area, which 
is surrounded by privacy barriers, there 
are three smaller onsen to soak in while 
listening to sounds of the nearby amuse¬ 
ment park or of Tokyo Giants fans on 


baseball game nights. 

My favorite hot spring was the milky 
soda onsen — a carbonated spring, 
which reportedly improves skin and 
metabolism, located on the terrace of the 
women’s area. 

On this trip to the Spa LaQua, I decid¬ 
ed to splurge with a spa treatment in one 
of the nine on-site beauty salons. Book¬ 
ing a spa treatment requires visiting the 
fifth-floor reception area and scheduling 
an appointment. 

After soaking in the onsen for 20 
minutes, I headed to the Aqua Treat¬ 
ment Avantage spa — a women-only 
facility inside Spa LaQua — where I 
received a Korean body scrub (4,320 yen 
for 30 minutes). The Korean body scrub 
involves intense body exfoliation. 

After the treatment, I felt lighter and 
more awake. Other treatments in the 
spa’s many salons include aroma oil 
massage (6,350 yen for 40 minutes) or 
shiatsu massage (starting at 2,160 yen 
for 20 minutes). 

For an additional 864 yen, visitors can 
also check out the stone saunas called 
Healing Baden on the eighth and ninth 
floors of the building. Here, visitors 
can choose from a variety of low-tem¬ 
perature stone saunas. Each provides a 
different benefit — such as detoxifica¬ 
tion, anti-aging and natural medicinal 
properties. 

If sitting in a sauna isn’t your thing, 
Spa LaQua contains multiple lounge 
areas where visitors can watch televi¬ 
sion, read manga (Japanese comic 


COSTS 

Admission is 2,850 yen (about $25) 
for adults. Admission for children 
ages 6 through 17 is 2,052 yen. All 
children must have a chaperone, 
with children ages 6 to 11 requiring 
a chaperone of the same gender. Use 
of the facilities between 1 a.m. and 6 
a.m. requires an additional 1,944-yen 
charge. Admission is increased by 
324 yen on Saturdays, Sundays and 
Japanese holidays. Add-on treatments 
and food cost extra. 

FOOD 

Japanese and Vietnamese restau¬ 
rants, as well as cafe services, are 
available. 

INFORMATION 

Online: www.laqua.jp/en/spa.html. 

For more details of the rules and 
guide to use Spa LaQua, visit: tinyurl. 
com/y9rcvbdc. 

— Hana Kusumoto 


books), indulge in a drink or simply rest. 
The relax lounge has reclining chairs 
and sofas and blankets. 

When you consider all the services 
offered at Spa LaQua, it is easy to see how 
one might quickly spend a lot of money 
and time here — but it is worth the visit. 
Taking a dip in the onsen, enjoying a 
massage and relaxing with friends or 
alone make for a great way to enjoy an 
escape from the hectic life in the big city. 
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After Hours: 


By Kat Bouza 

Stars and Stripes 

J apan is no stranger to mar¬ 
rying Western culinary 
favorites with local flavors, 
as dishes like pasta and 
stew served with a Japanese 
twist frequently appear on 
restaurant menus throughout the 
country. The practice is so com¬ 
mon that the cooking style even 
has its own name: yoshoku. 

One Tokyo restaurant is radi¬ 
cally reinventing this uniquely 
Japanese food genre for the 21st 
century — and they’re doing it 
with fish burgers. 

Opened in December 2016 by 
former sushi chef Shinya Kudo, 
who previously worked at the 
Michelin-starred Harutaka in 
the swanky Tokyo neighborhood 
of Ginza, Delifucious is a casual 
eatery promising “photogenic 
fish burger creations” prepared 
with techniques commonly uti¬ 
lized in high-end sushi restau¬ 
rants. 

These aren’t your run-of-the- 
mill fast food fish sandwiches, 
however — abandon all expecta¬ 
tions of soggy, overcooked fillets 
of white mystery fish topped 
with processed cheese. Every¬ 
thing at Delifucious is made to 
order — and the fish, which is 
purchased daily from Tokyo’s 
famous Tsukiji Market, changes 
seasonally. 

Kudo decided to switch his 
focus from haute cuisine to fast- 
casual fare after a trip to Los 
Angeles. There, he said, he was 
surprised by the city’s culinary 
powerhouses operating out of 
food trucks and small shopfronts 
— all producing inventive food 
without alienating customers by 
charging outrageous prices. 

Inspired by this laid-back, un¬ 
pretentious approach to dining, 


Kudo sought to replicate the spir¬ 
it of L.A.’s food scene in Tokyo. 
As a result, the spirit of southern 
California is an obvious pres¬ 
ence at Delifucious. Skateboards 
and cacti adorn the restaurant’s 
walls, while music by Califor¬ 
nian bands like the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers plays on repeat. 

Like most restaurants in 
Japan, Delifucious’ menu is 
simple and focuses on a singular 
menu item — the fish burger 
— served in a variety of ways. 
Even so, the options are diverse 
enough that even the most 
discerning of palates will find 
something to love at this hip, yet 
inviting, neighborhood joint. 

Delifucious’ signature dish is 
the Kobuzime Fish Burger (1,000 
yen, or about $9), which features 
a fried fish fillet topped with a 
dashi-infused tofu sauce. The 
burger’s name is derived from 
Kobujime, a traditional Japanese 
culinary process in which fish is 
cured between layers of kombu, 
or dried kelp. 

The Kobujime process infuses 
the perfectly fried fish fillet with 
rich, earthy undertones, while 
the delightfully gooey sauce 
envelops each bite with the right 
amount of bold umami flavor. 
Fresh microgreens and a lightly- 
dressed slaw provide a subtle 
bitterness and a bit of crunch. 

Another standout is the Saikyo 
Grilled Fish Burger (1,200 yen), 
served with a savory cheese 
sauce and a medley of fresh 
vegetables. 

Like Kobujime, saikyo is 
another specialized technique 
in which fish is cured overnight 
in white miso paste before being 
grilled — a process unique to the 
Kyoto region. Unlike the more 
salty and fermented varieties of 
miso, white miso is defined by its 
sweet and delicate taste. 


DELIFUCIOUS 

LOCATION: 1-9-13 Higashiyama, Meguro-ku, Tokyo 153-0043 
HOURS: Noon to 9 p.m. Closed Wednesdays. 

PRICES: Prices for sandwiches range from 1,000 yen (about $9) 
to 1,300 yen, with optional sandwich-specific toppings available 
for 100 yen or 300 yen. French fries (500 yen) and coleslaw (300 
yen), as well as a variety of soft drinks and alcoholic beverages 
(350 yen to 650 yen), are also available. 

DRESS: Casual 

DIRECTIONS: Delifucious is accessible via the Tokyo Metro 
Hibiya Line and the Tokyu Toyoko Line at Naka-meguro Station 
(8-minute walk). Upon exiting the station, head north on Yamate 
Dori for roughly 600 meters. Delifucious is located on a side 
street on the left side of the main road. 

INFORMATION: delifucious.com 

— Kat Bouza 


Japan 

Less adventurous diners 
should opt for the more familiar 
flavors of the Crab and Cream 
Cheese Croquette Burger (1,200 
yen), featuring a thick handmade 
crab cake with honey mustard 
sauce, or the Shrimp Fritter 
Burger (1,100 yen), topped with 
a generous scoop of fresh salsa. 
For the fish-averse, there’s 
always the Dashimaki Tamago 
Dog (1,000 yen) — a fluffy rolled 
omelet, commonly found on 
the menu at Japanese izakayas, 
slathered in sweet mayonnaise 
and stuffed into a hot dog bun. 

Using classic Japanese cook¬ 
ing methods, Kudo and his team 
create sandwiches that, while 
simplistic in appearance, contain 
a complexity of flavors and 
textures rivaling food served at 
a much higher price point. It’s 
an ambitious move, especially in 
the city with the most Michelin- 
starred restaurants in the world 
— but one that pays off. 

Bouza.Katrina@stripes.com 
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Delifucious’ signature dish is the Kobuzime Fish Burger (1,000 
yen), which features a fried fish fillet topped with a dashi-infused 
tofu sauce. The Tokyo restaurant is a casual eatery in the Ginza 
neighborhood that promises “photogenic fish burger creations.” 


WE ARE MOVilGI 

in the first week of August 2018. 



Our new Korea will be located at 

Camp Humphreys Bldg. P-12601 

For any inquiries or requests, please contact us at 
CustomerHelp@stripes.com or (315)227-7333 (DSN, Tokyo HQ). 


- Stars and Stripes Offices in R0K- 


■ New Korea Area Office 

Camp Humphreys Bldg. P-12601 

■ Yongsan District Office HOsan District Office 

Main Post, Bldg 1479 Osan AB, Bldg 937, Room 111 

■ Daegu District Office ■ Kunsan District Office 

Camp Henry, Bldg S-1705 Kunsan AB, Bldg 1104, Room 123 
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Cheerful KIMONO & Good Souvenir-shop 


★ GETA(Wooden Footwear) *CHIRIMEN Bags 

★ SAMURAI-KIMONO ★ YU KATA-KIMONO 

★ NOREN(Tapestry) ★ JIKATABI(Jo panese TABI Shoes) 

*TENUGUI Cloth *FUROSHIKI Wrapping Cloth 
'A'CHIRIMEN (Japanese Crepe Cloth) 

03-3461-0064 • www.maruara.com • info@maruara.com 




MARUI a 
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1 -i d.s. 

o 1 

1 1:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 


Sat., Sun., Holidays 


1:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Closed on Wednesday 



16-8, Udagawa-cho, SHibuya-ku, TOKYO 4 

FfOREVERZiJ 
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explore, players can unlock shortcuts 
that make the map smaller. 

They’ll also have to use stealth and 
judgment when fighting foes. Players 
can sneak up on enemies and attack, 
giving the heroes the chance to 
strike first. That’s important because 
“Bard’s Tale IV” turn-based combat 
relies on positioning and planning, 
and getting to strike first is a huge 
advantage. The party is given oppor¬ 
tunity points, which represent actions 
that the heroes can perform. 

Creative director David Rogers 
compared the system to “Hearth¬ 
stone,” and essentially the oppor¬ 
tunity points are mana that players 
consume per turn. Actions such as 
moving one character a space so they 
can attack costs an opportunity point. 
Some actions such as a charge attack 
cost a point but requires a turn to 
power up. Thankfully for the bard, 
drinking doesn’t cost anything, which 
gives them an advantage in battle. 

With the way “Bard’s Tale IV” is 
set up, players have to plan and think 
ahead. Rabbie, the player’s first ally, 
can move to attack a foe to the side 
of him. Attacks hit certain areas, 
requiring maneuvering. Once that 
happens, a bard can use a song to 
boost Rabbie’s defense so that he’s 
protected when adversaries retali¬ 
ate. As characters level up, they add 
more opportunity points to the pool 
and they become more dangerous as 


more combo options open up. 

Along with easy-to-defeat foes, 
players will also encounter more 
powerful adversaries. They’re 
marked with a red icon above their 
heads. That’s when players have 
to use their stealth skills and avoid 
them. 

Like any other dungeon crawl, 
players will run across treasure. Loot 
is scavenged off defeated foes. There 
are runes that offer clues to items 
and simple gear puzzles to solve. One 
of the more interesting elements are 
Luckstones, which act as save points 
similar to bonfires in “Dark Souls.” 
There are also Ancient Luckstones, 
which give players the opportunity to 
destroy them for experience points, 
but they also lose a save point. Play¬ 
ers need to be confident in their abili¬ 
ties to survive to do that. 

Another interesting wrinkle is the 
cut-scene intros that introduce the 
game to players after loading a saved 
game. The videos act as a “Previous¬ 
ly On” segment that reminds players 
what happened during their previous 
session. It’s not the most revolution¬ 
ary addition, but it is a thoughtful 
touch to make the experience better. 

Rogers, the creative director, says 
the game takes about 30 hours to com¬ 
plete without sidequests, but if players 
take their time and explore “Bard’s 
Tale IV,” it can easily be longer. 

Online: bardstale.com 
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of what made role-playing classic great 


By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 

he “Bard’s Tale” fran¬ 
chise is beloved among 
role-playing game 
aficionados. Released in 
1985, the PC title touted 
revolutionary 3-D visuals and char¬ 
acter portraits. Those were rarities 
at the time. It also introduced the 
concept of the Bard, a character that 
can boost allies or weaken foes with 
their singing. 

After three games and a construc¬ 
tion set, the series has lain dormant 
until inXile Entertainment, a studio 
founded by Brian Fargo who worked 
on the series, launched a Kickstarter 
for an official sequel. “The Bard’s 
Tale IV: Barrows Deep” updates the 
33-year-old franchise with a fully re¬ 
alized world in the vein of “The Elder 
Scrolls V: Skyrim.” 

I had a chance to play the first hour 
or so of the game, and I was surprised 
with the beta. The full game itself offi¬ 
cially launches Sept. 18 on PC and will 
be on the PlayStation 4, Xbox One, 
Mac and Linux later in the year. 

Upon firing it up, players are 
thrown into the world of Caith, but 
this is a fantasy world set more than 
100 years after the mad god Tarjan 
destroyed Skara Brae in “Bard’s Tale 
III.” Fortunately, players don’t neces¬ 
sarily have to know the past events, 
but they’ll appreciate the project 
more if they played previous entries. 

In this future, a new city has been 
built on the ruins of the old one. The 
xenophobic Church of the Sword 
Father has become one of the major 
factions in Skara Brae, and they are 
hanging those who break their rules. 
The church blames the poor state of 
Caith on nonhuman species such as 
the dwarves, elves and trow. 

That puts the Adventurers Guild 
in direct opposition to the Church 


of Sword Father because the guild 
accepts those races into their ranks. 
That’s what sets up the initial conflict 
as Fatherite zealots raid the guild 
and Melody, the default name of the 
protagonist, flees with the Rabbie, 
the guild leader, through a hidden 
passage. 

That takes them to the underground 
ruins of the old Skara Brae, which 
is based on the map of the original 
“Bard’s Tale.” From there, players 
can customize their hero, who can 
be male or female. They can also 
pick from seven races, which include 
dwarves, elves, trow and four types 
of humans. From there, they must 
choose one of four archetypes: bard, 
practitioner (mage), fighter and rogue. 

Each class has at least 60 skills and 
several different subclasses that play¬ 
ers can mix and match from. There’s 
even a quest to earn the abilities of a 
cleric. With practioners, players can 
specialize in being glass cannons, 
a party member that deals massive 
damage to foes but is weak physical¬ 
ly. Fighters serve as damage sponges 
protecting the rest of the party while 
rogues can serve as assassins that 
kill dangerous adversaries or crowd- 
control the battlefield. In addition, 
rogues can pick locks and reduce 
damage from traps. 

The titular bard is the linchpin of a 
party. The class can empower allies 
and cripple foes. The hero can drink 
and gain strength with some liquid 
courage. Using these moves, they can 
initiate powerful combos in the turn- 
based combat. 

In the first part of the six-hour 
beta, players will explore under¬ 
ground Skara Brae, which is filled 
with all sorts of monsters. It’s essen¬ 
tially the first dungeon and laid out 
in a way that’s reminiscent of “Dark 
Souls.” That means the initial run- 
through will take players through 
out-of-the-way routes, but as they 
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Its no bother 




Jim Cummings, the voice behind Winnie the Pooh 
and Tigger, happily returns for ‘Christopher Robin’ 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

T he new live-action feature “Christo¬ 
pher Robin” sounds right because of 
Jim Cummings. 

The prolific voice actor has once 
again stepped into a recording booth to speak 
for Winnie the Pooh and Tigger in the latest 
production featuring the characters from the 
books by British author A. A. Milne. Christopher 
Robin, played by Ewan McGregor, has grown up 
and lost the childhood innocence he had when 
he would play in the Hundred Acre Wood. Pooh 
comes back into Christopher’s life in hopes of 
rekindling his youthful exuberance. 

Pooh aficionados will recognize Cummings’ 
vocal work, which he has provided since 1988. 
He began speaking for Tigger in 1989, sharing 
those duties with Paul Winchell over the next 
decade. He joins Sophie Okonedo (Kanga), Peter 
Capaldi (Rabbit), Brad Garrett (Eeyore), Nick 
Mohammed (Piglet) and Toby Jones (Owl). 

When “Christopher 
Robin” director Marc 
Forster (“Finding 
Neverland”) was 
casting his voice 
talents, he origi¬ 
nally selected 
Chris O’Dowd 
as the voice of 
Tigger. As the 
production 
progressed, it 
became clear 
Cummings 
had done such 
iconic work with 
the character that he 
was the perfect voice, 
Photos courtesy of Disney/AP and the lines for Tig¬ 
ger were rerecorded. 

The idea that someone else would be voicing 
Tigger left Cummings speechless. He appreci¬ 
ates Forster trying to do something different 
with Tigger, but believes because he’s been 
speaking for the energetic character for so many 
decades, the difference in the voices was too 
dramatic a change. 

Cummings loves doing both voices, but he 
would have been happy with only speaking for 
Pooh. He has great hope for the film featuring 
Pooh and the gang, as the last animated movie 
starring the group, 2011’s “Winnie the Pooh,” 
struggled at the box office. It opened the same 
weekend as “Harry Potter and the Deathly Hol¬ 
lows — Part 2.” 

The voicing is a slightly more subdued Pooh, 
as the film is not the traditional two-dimensional 
animation produced over the years. The Pooh 
in “Christopher Robin” looks like a much-loved 
teddy bear in the real world that just happens to 
be able to speak. 

Cummings wants a large audience to be ex¬ 
posed to the messages in “Christopher Robin.” 

“The film tells you to slow down to smell the 
roses. The world is spinning at 1,000 miles per 
hour, and it is so easy to get caught up in the 
workaday world, the 9-to-5,” Cummings says. 




Cummings 


“Who better than Pooh and the gang to bust out 
of the Hundred Acre Wood and bring Christo¬ 
pher back to Earth? We can all use that because 
it’s easy to get lost.” 

It would be easy for Cummings to get lost 
in all the work he has done. The Ohio native 
started out getting in trouble for the weird 

S voices he would make 
in school and turned 
it into a career that 
since 1985 has had him 
rolling up more than 
500 credits, creat¬ 
ing a wide range of 
voices. You can hear 
his work in “The 
Transformers,” 

“Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit,” 
“DuckTales,” “The 
Smurfs,” “Adven¬ 
tures of the Gummi 
Bears,” “Tony Toon Adventures,” 

“Adventure Time” and “Captain 
Planet and the Planeteers,” just 
to name a very few. 

Even with more than 
30 years of being a voice 
actor, Cummings can 
recall almost every voice 
he has done. He admits 
occasionally he will be 
asked at a convention to 
do the voice for some 
obscure character from 
a TV show that aired 
decades ago. But it 
takes only a little extra 
coaching for him to 
recall the voice. 

This all comes from 
the passion Cummings 
has for voice work, espe¬ 
cially Pooh and Tigger. 

That was on Cum¬ 
mings’ mind when he 
took over voice work for 
Pooh and Tigger to make 
sure they sounded like the 
original voice talents, Sterling 
Holloway and Winchell. 

“In the beginning, I referred 
to myself as Tigger Lite because 
Paul would do a few shows and 
then he would take off to Africa 
to cure hunger,” Cummings says. 

“Then he would come back to do 
a few more shows.” 

Cummings never got to meet 
Holloway but became close friends 
with Winchell as they shared Tigger 
duties for several years. Then Winchell’s 
health started failing and he had a stroke. 
During the last recording session with Winchell, 
Cummings asked him what this all meant. Cum¬ 
mings says Winchell told him “it means I want 
you to take care of my little buddy for me.” 

That’s what Cummings has been doing, along 
with a myriad of other characters that he has 
voiced over the years. 
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‘Christopher Robin’ 


Pooh brings his surprising wisdom to silly film 



By Michael O’Sullivan 


The Washington Post 


■ hristopher Robin” is in no 
1 way to be confused with 
M “Goodbye Christopher 
^^^XRobin,” last fall’s soberly 
fact-based drama about the relationship 
between “Winnie-the-Pooh” author A. A. 
Milne and his son. (Christopher Robin 
Milne, as you might remember, was the 
inspiration for the famous stuffed bear’s 
human companion, a small British boy 
called Christopher Robin.) 

The title character of Disney’s gently 
charming new live-action/CGI hybrid, 
played by an earnest and winsome 
Ewan McGregor, is a grown-up version 
of Pooh’s entirely fictional Christopher 
Robin, now a married father of one who 
works for a London luggage manufac¬ 
turer. He’s disaffected, it seems: in his 
job, in his marriage to Evelyn (Hayley 
Atwell) and in his relationship with 
his young daughter Madeline (Bronte 
Carmichael). 

Disaffected, that is, until Pooh shows 
up in post-World War II London one 
day, via a Narnia-like portal in the base 
of a hollow tree, to remind Christopher 
about just what really matters in life. 
(Purists may be mildly irked to learn 
that “Robin” has somehow become 
Christopher’s last name, rather than 
his middle name. But that’s Disney for 
you. In terms of source material, “Christo¬ 
pher Robin” at times shows more respect 
for the movie studio’s own zealously 
guarded franchise, going back to the 1966 
short “Winnie the Pooh and the Honey 
Tree,” than to Milne’s books of the 1920s.) 


An efficiency expert for a struggling luggage 
London rediscovers an old childhood friend 

But no matter. 

“Christopher Robin” is still a sweetly 
good-natured fable, with winning voice 
performances by Disney veteran Jim 
Cummings in the dual roles of Pooh and 
Tigger, and especially by Brad Garrett 
as the perpetually gloomy Eeyore (a role 


company (Ewan McGregor) in post-WWII 
in “Christopher Robin.” 

that seems made for him). And the movie, 
directed by Marc Forster from a script 
by Alex Ross Perry, Tom McCarthy and 
Allison Schroeder, gets one big thing 
very right: the Zen-like wisdom of Pooh, 
who is fond of uttering such things as “I 
always get to where I’m going by walk¬ 


ing away from where I’ve been.” Such 
koan-esque aphorisms — celebrated in 
the not entirely tongue-in-cheek 1982 
book of philosophy “The Tao of Pooh” 
— are sprinkled liberally throughout 
“Christopher Robin” and are some of 
the film’s greatest pleasures. 

Otherwise, the film is pretty conven¬ 
tional Disney fare: silly, slapsticky, all- 
too-neatly wrapped up and punctuated 
by a surfeit of poignant moments, as 
when Christopher’s childhood stuffed 
animals — with whom his now-dead¬ 
ened imagination once ran wild — tell 
him how much they miss him. (All 
together now: Awww.) 

Children will enjoy the bone-rat¬ 
tling chases and pratfalls into puddles 
of honey, and adults (or at least the 
sentimentally inclined ones) will get 
misty-eyed remembering their own 
lost childhoods. 

As teddy bear-based fantasy goes, 
however, “Christopher Robin” is no 
“Paddington.” In its journey from hith¬ 
er to yon, the movie takes us to some 
pretty inane places, ultimately making 
the argument that Pooh and his friends 
from the Hundred Acre Wood may 
have been instrumental in introducing 
the concept of paid leave to Britain. 

Am I overthinking a simple children’s 
fable? Probably so. As Pooh — a self- 
described “bear of very little brain” 

— once noted, too much brain power is 
not necessarily a good thing. After all, as 
he once told Piglet, “Rabbit’s clever... and 
that’s why he never understands anything.” 


McKinnon channels her inner sleuth in uneven ‘Spy’ 



By Jocelyn Noveck 

Associated Press 

F rom the get-go, “The 

Spy Who Dumped Me,” 
a Kate McKinnon-Mila 
Kunis buddy spy com¬ 
edy, has two things going for it. 

First, female spies are clearly 
in vogue, if you’ve been reading 
the news — or if you prefer your 
spies to be fictional, may we rec¬ 
ommend Keri Russell’s recently 
departed Elizabeth Jennings on 
“The Americans”? 

More importantly, the film 
has McKinnon, whose comedic 
brilliance on “Saturday Night 
Live” has yet to find the perfect 
big-screen vehicle. It will, one 
day, but this movie isn’t it. Still, 
her presence gives the film — an 
often entertaining but chaotically 
uneven experience — its energy 
and spark. 

The main problem with “The 
Spy Who Dumped Me” is its 
strange dissonance of tone. 
There’s nothing wrong with try¬ 
ing to be a hard-knuckle action 
film and a goofy comedy all at 
once. But here, that effort results 
in moments of occasionally stun¬ 
ning violence that simply don’t 
mesh with the light-hearted vibe 
the filmmakers seek elsewhere. 

Talented director Susanna 
Fogel (who co-wrote the script 
with David Iserson) clearly feels 
that a female action comedy 


doesn’t need to be short on the 
action, and that’s totally true. But 
gender issues aside, there’s ac¬ 
tion, and there’s serious violence. 
When an appealingly kooky char¬ 
acter gets shot in the head during 
a hilarious car chase, it suddenly 
doesn’t feel so hilarious. Likewise 
when someone drowns in a pot 
of fondue, or gets impaled on a 
blade. Granted, such a balance is 
always tough to strike. 

We begin with Justin Theroux 
as Drew, the spy in the title, 
tangling with a bunch of bad 
guys in Lithuania, racing around 


on a motorcycle, leaping out of a 
building, that sort of thing. Who’s 
he fighting? Not clear. Cut back to 
the USA, where Audrey (Kunis), 
a sweet, self-effacing store clerk, 
is celebrating her 30th birthday 
and trying to forget that jerky 
Drew dumped her via text mes¬ 
sage. Her BFF Morgan (McKin¬ 
non), who is NOT self-effacing, 
convinces her to burn the stuff 
he left at her house. 

That threat gets Drew’s atten¬ 
tion: He shows up, looking for 
the stuff, and soon is apparently 
shot dead in front of Audrey. 


She’s just conveniently learned 
he’s CIA — Audrey thought he 
worked at NPR, which is funny 
because he really doesn’t have 
that sensitive NPR vibe. Anyway, 
Audrey learns this news from a 
pair of agents who abduct her, 
briefly. One of them, Duffer, is 
an insufferable Harvard alum 
(Hasan Minhaj of “The Daily 
Show”) who’s incapable of utter¬ 
ing a sentence without the word 
“Harvard” in it. (You know the 
type.) The other, Sebastian (Sam 
Heughan), is a hunky but soulful 
Brit whose allegiance is murky, 
but might as well be wearing a 
T-shirt saying “Love Interest.” 

So, how do Audrey and 
Morgan — whose last name is 
Freeman, by the way — become 
a dynamic duo of globe-trotting, 
butt-kicking spies? Well, turns 
out everyone’s after a cheap 
fantasy football trophy, inside of 
which is a very, very important 
USB drive. Audrey’s task is to 
bring this drive to Vienna, now 
that Drew’s indisposed, and into 
the right hands. 

The adventure — often bloody, 
sometimes fondue-soaked 
— takes Audrey and Morgan 
to a series of scenic European 
capitals. The funniest scenes, not 
surprisingly, have nothing to do 
with complex stunts or violence, 
but simple laughs, as when the 
two women hijack a car from an 


elderly couple, but realize it’s a 
stick shift and slowly inch it down 
the street before simply hand¬ 
ing it back. Also funny: when 
Morgan, during a high-speed car 
chase, suggests to Audrey that 
it’s self-defeating to use the turn 
signal. 

Here’s what’s not so funny: 
when the women have to hide a 
USB drive, they hide it — well, 
you know where. Middle-school- 
level anatomy jokes ensue. Yawn! 

The cast is often delight¬ 
ful, from Jane Curtin and Paul 
Reiser as Morgan’s parents back 
home, to a deliciously dry Gillian 
Anderson as a harried British 
spy chief. 

It all comes down to an action- 
packed showdown at a black-tie 
gala in Berlin, where McKinnon 
gets to indulge her inner trapeze 
artist. She makes the most of it, 
but even better are totally silly 
moments like when she poses as 
an airport chauffeur in Berlin 
and decides to sport an English 
Cockney accent—just because. 

Speaking of Morgan, one of the 
film’s less believable moments 
is when we learn she was deeply 
insulted when Drew called her “a 
little much.” Isn’t that the whole 
point — both for Morgan, and for 
McKinnon? 

A little more of both, please. 

“The Spy Who Dumped Me” is rated 
R for violence, language throughout, 
some crude sexual material and graph¬ 
ic nudity. Running time: 116 minutes. 
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YA hodgepodge whiffs on story 


satisfying reveal — did she forget that her 
mom forgot her? Did she think it changed? 

The film is full of little annoyances like 
that, which — and this is assuming the 
very best — may ultimately have more 
satisfying conclusions somewhere down 
the line that fans of the books get to know 
and the rest of us just get to guess at. And 
there are appealing things about this 
movie, like Stenberg, who does wonders 
with what she’s given to work with, and 
her chemistry with Dickinson. 

But as the whole dystopian YA genre 
looks for a way to evolve, this concept of 
set-up movies really needs to die. Deriva¬ 
tive is excusable; a half story is not. 


‘The Darkest Minds’ 


. .TsV 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

K ids under the age of 18 are being 
persecuted by adults for their 
special powers in “The Dark¬ 
est Minds,” an adaptation of 
book one of Alexandra Bracken’s young 
adult trilogy that’s about five years and 15 
movie dystopias too late to feel the least 
bit fresh or interesting. 

And it’s not for lack of trying. Director 
Jennifer Yuh Nelson (“Rung Fu Panda 
2”) brings a heart-pounding intensity to 
the deeply disturbing story in her live- 
action debut. Children die, are beaten, 
burned alive, hunted and interned for 
their powers, which are helpfully color- 
coded by their glowing eyes and can 
essentially range from super smart to Jedi 
to fire-breather. But the story is not only 
derivative of so many other dystopias and 
kids with power sagas, but, and perhaps 
worst of all, it never even really gets going 
— a clear and infuriating setup for some 
future installment. 

The film speeds through a jumble of 
exposition setting up a world in which 
most of the children die suddenly and the 
2 percent who remain develop said special 
powers. The U.S. President (Bradley 
Whitford), afraid of tots and teens capable 
of mind control and telekinesis even 
though he’s also father to one, dispatches 
his military to round them up, execute the 
most dangerous, and force the rest into 
servitude in labor camps. 

Ruby (Amandla Stenberg) is our entry 
into this world. She’s an “orange,” the 
second most dangerous color, but survives 
by mind-controlling the screeners into 
thinking she’s “green,” or the smart ones. 
But the stereotypically sinister military 
guys (like Wade Williams’ “The Captain”) 


running the camp she’s in are suspicious 
and decide to stage a test to figure out 
what she really is. A kindly nurse at the 
camp, Cate (Mandy Moore), helps her 
escape before that. 

This first 30 or so minutes is actually 
fairly riveting with interesting action and 
tension as we all get acclimated to this 
strange world, but soon it becomes clear 
that this story has no intention of actually 
going anywhere — in this movie, at least. 

Ruby hooks up with a little squad of 
runaways: the silent, electricity-wielding 
Zu (Miya Cech); the smart Chubs (Sky- 
lan Brooks); and the oh-so-obvious love 
interest Liam (Harris Dickinson) as they 
search for a paradise camp they’ve heard 
of that’s run by another escaped kid. 


There are obstacles along the way — Ruby 
is afraid to let her new friends know her 
true color; there’s a psycho bounty hunter 
on their tail in Lady Jane (Gwendoline 
Christie); and a lot of cagey little cliques 
of kids unwilling to help. 

There’s also quite a lot of filler and 
half-baked storylines and underdeveloped 
ideas that leave this whole exercise feeling 
stilted and not quite finished. We don’t 
know very much about Ruby, but what we 
do know is the night she turned 10 and her 
parents gave her a Gudetama keychain, 
her eyes glowed orange and the next 
morning her mother didn’t remember who 
she was. And yet at 16, when she escapes 
the camp, all she wants to do is to go 
home. It’s a bizarre little diversion with no 


When teens mysteriously 
develop powerful new abilities, 
they are declared a threat by 
the government and detained in 
“The Darkest Minds.” Starring 
(from left) Skylan Brooks, 
Miya Cech, Amandla Stenberg 
and Harris Dickinson. 
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'Zombie Airman' is vet's latest sci-fi title 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

ervicemembers’ love of zombie 
apocalypse planning has inspired 
a work of fiction about an infected 
airman struggling through the first 
three days of the plague. 

“Zombie Airman” is science fiction 
author David Guenther’s take on zombies 
and the military. He follows in the foot¬ 
steps of sci-fi luminaries David Heinlein 
and Kurt Vonnegut — both veterans- 
turned-writers whose work was influ¬ 
enced by their military service — and 
zombie fiction authors such as J.L. Bourne 
and Max Brooks. 

A former master sergeant who retired 
in 2003 after 21 years managing life-sup- 
port equipment on almost every plane in 
the Air Force, Guenther says he has spun 
yarns for his own amusement for years. 

“When I was in the service, I liked to 
tell stories,” he said in a telephone inter¬ 
view. “I would keep making them more 
and more unbelievable. It just seemed to 
be a transition for me in the civilian world 


to put it on paper.” 

His self-published “Gray Panthers” 
series, in which elderly soldiers fight 
aliens after having their youth restored 
with advanced 
technology, draws on 
Guenther’s Air Force 
experience. 

“Instead of air¬ 
planes, I just make 
them spaceships,” he 
said. 

“Zombie Airman” 
took six months to 
write and came out 
last month. The ac¬ 
tion takes place in 
the year 2029, when 
an airborne disease infects more than 85 
percent of the world’s population, turning 
people into shuffling hordes of flesh- 
crazed zombies overnight. 

Present-day procedures drive the plot 
— a luxury afforded by the book’s near¬ 
present setting. 

For the book, Guenther researched Air 


Force security protocol, a subject he knew 
little about from his time in uniform. 

“I asked so many questions about how 
base security works, I was worried [the 
Office of Special Investigations] would 
start asking me a few questions of their 
own,” he said jokingly. 

The novel focuses on a dorm-rat airman 
who seizes the chance for excitement in 
the opening hours of the outbreak. Many 
of the characters are based on people 
Guenther served with, he said. 

The action unfolds in real-world loca¬ 
tions such as Peterson Air Force Base, 
Colo.; Luke Air Force Base, Ariz.; and 
Douglas, Wyo. The book is so accu¬ 
rately referenced that readers can pull 
up Google Maps and see exactly where 
scenes take place. 

Guenther’s novels are available on 
Amazon, and some are offered in audio 
versions on Audible. 

A sequel — “Zombie Lieutenant” — is in 
the works, along with another installment 
of his “Gray Panthers” series. 

cook.leon@stripes.com 
Twitter: @LeonCookl2 



Courtesy of David Guenther 


Master Sgt. David Guenther retired in 
2003 after 21 years in the Air Force. He 
writes military-themed science fiction. 
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How to Love a Jamaican 

Alexia Arthurs 

This short-story collection is a 
timely exploration of multigenera- 
tional waves of immigration, the 
impact separating families has 
on children and the desire to be 
included. 

Arthurs’ debut follows a variety 
of characters young and old, men 
and women, trying to maintain 
relationships on the Caribbean 
island of Jamaica and in big cities 
and college towns in the U.S. 

They yearn for the flavors of 
home while questioning what 
“home” really means. Some 
return to the island of their birth 
only to be treated like tourists 
because they have spent so much 
time away. A few find love, others 
endure the tough love of grand¬ 
mothers enlisted to raise or tame 
them. 

Arthurs was bom in Jamaica, 
then moved to the U.S. with her 
family when she was 12. A long¬ 
ing for tightly knit communities 
and an island landscape threads 
through the collection, as Ar¬ 
thurs documents the loss of fruit 
trees, a resort’s expansion and 
the impulse to keep a tidy yard 
even in New York City. 

The stories hum with tension 
and nuance, creating characters 
desperate to be understood but 
wary of being defined simply by 
their race or origins. 

— Jennifer Kay/AP 


A Noise Downstairs 

Linwood Barclay 

Paul Davis is driving home 
when he sees his mentor and col¬ 
league Kenneth Hoffman driving 
erratically. He follows and soon 
learns that Hoffman has two 
dead bodies in his trunk. When 
Davis confronts him, Hoffman 
whacks him in the head with a 
shovel. The police show up just in 
time to stop another murder. 

More than eight months later, 
Davis still has issues with his 
memories and suffers from 
PTSD. Hoffman receives a 
prison sentence and shows no 
signs of remorse. 

Davis’ wife finds an old type¬ 
writer and decides to buy it to help 
cheer up her husband. He has 
always wanted one and instantly 
takes to using it regularly to write 
his diary and help him come to 
terms with what happened. 

The madness starts subtly 
at first when he begins to hear 
the typewriter being used in 
the middle of the night. He asks 
his wife, but she doesn’t hear it. 
There’s no sign of anyone break¬ 
ing into the house. Is his imagi¬ 
nation working overtime? Or has 
his mind snapped? 

Elements that are in play 
are somewhat visible to savvy 
thriller readers, and the compel¬ 
ling novel echoes a classic movie 
from the 1960s. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Now My Heart is Full 

Laura June 

June’s debut memoir sums up 
her life as a new mom to baby 
Zelda and how this mother- 
daughter relationship was influ¬ 
enced by June’s own mother, who 
suffered from alcoholism. 

Despite the death of June’s 
mother, their relationship con¬ 
tinues to evolve. June was angry, 
and rightfully so. She made 
multiple pleas for her mother 
to get help battling alcoholism. 
But June’s attempts were futile, 
and her mom died of complica¬ 
tions from long-term alcohol use 
before Zelda’s birth. 

The crux of the book is about 
June losing her mom and being a 
mom, and how these two identi¬ 
ties fit together, side by side. 

Any motherless mother will 
attest to the struggle and sadness 
of not having a primary model 
— a mom — around for emo¬ 
tional support. 

As often happens, once a per¬ 
son becomes a parent, that person 
sees his or her own parents in a 
truer, more realistic light. This 
happened to June; becoming a 
mom softened some of her hard 
opinions of her mother. She 
became more empathetic. She 
transformed the tragedy of losing 
her mother into personal growth. 

You don’t have to be a parent to 
find meaning in this book. 

— Tracee M. Herbaugh/AP 


The Death of Truth 

Michiko Kakutani 

Kakutani writes that the 
struggle to protect truth and facts 
has hit a crucial point. The conflict 
has been building for more than a 
half-century — and it has grown 
more severe with the splintering 
of news media and the increase in 
outside influences, including Rus¬ 
sia, the divisive effects of the inter¬ 
net and the ease of manipulating 
opinion through social media. 

Kakutani looked at the histori¬ 
cal influences on truth-telling in 
the U.S., the gradual weakening 
of trust in institutions and the 
rapid growth in public confusion 
during President Donald Trump’s 
administration. His frequent as¬ 
sault on mainstream news media 
as “fake news,” she writes, has 
led some leaders in authoritarian 
countries to take up the rallying 
cry of “fake news” when local 
reporting doesn’t suit them. 

Kakutani says often-mislead¬ 
ing statements by Trump, the di¬ 
visive effects of social media and 
the onslaught from Russia have 
exposed “the vulnerabilities in 
our institutions and our digital 
communications.” 

The author does a good job of 
summarizing trends that have 
been developing for years and 
writing about the influence of the 
Russian misinformation cam¬ 
paign. 

— Will Lester/AP 


How Hard Can It Be? 

Allison Pearson 

Pearson left her stamp on the 
world of funny British lit in 2002 
with “I Don’t Know How She 
Does It.” Now her working mom 
heroine Kate Reddy is back. 

When we last saw Kate, she was 
saying ta-ta to the financial world 
— and an American guy who was 
more than a mild flirtation — to 
recommit herself to her marriage 
and kids. She has been out of the 
workforce for seven years and is 
about to turn 50. She is taking care 
of her aging mother and in-laws, 
her unemployed husband is in the 
throes of a midlife crisis, and her 
family is running out of cash. 

She knows she has to get a job 
quickly and decides it would be 
a lot easier if she were 42 instead 
of almost 50. With her white lie 
ready and an impressive spin job 
on her CV, she lands a position at 
the same investment fund where 
she started. Soon her gorgeous 
American Jack Abelhammer 
hears she is back in the business 
and re-enters her life. 

Will she be able to support her 
family, save her marriage, rock 
her job, appear to be aging in 
reverse — and be happy, too? 

The relatable quality of Pear¬ 
son’s story, along with hilarious 
zingers on nearly every page, 
make this sequel shine. 

— Karin Tanabe 

Special to The Washington Post 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Tully”: The combination of Academy 
Award-nominated director Jason Reitman 
(“Up in the Air”) and Academy Award-win¬ 
ning screenwriter Diablo Cody (“Juno”) 
has produced a tale that is both emotionally 
beautiful and uncomfortably compelling. 
They have taken a simple examination of 
motherhood and produced a complex tale 
of pain, hope and anxiety. Mario (Charlize 
Theron) has just given birth to her third 
child. She’s determined to be a perfect 
mom despite daily emotional and physical 
challenges. Her brother (Mark Duplass) 
suggests hiring a night nurse, but Mario is 
hesitant because she doesn’t want to show 
weakness. Eventually, she gives in, and 
the most perfect nanny this side of Mary 
Poppins — named Tully (Mackenzie Davis) 
— shows up to help. Not only does she give 
Mario a break from the demands of moth¬ 
erhood, she also becomes a friend and a 
confidant. Cody’s script masterfully weaves 
the worlds of the two women into a single 
thread that looks strong but could break 
at any moment. The way Cody lays out the 
journey guides the viewer to unforeseen 
places brought to life through Theron’s per¬ 
formance and Reitman’s directing skills. 




‘Suits’ life 

Actor Dule Hill reflects on journey 
that’s brought him to USA series 


Focus Features/AP 


Dule Hill, who studied dancing as a child, is now on the TV show “Suits.” Hill plays the ambitious partner of a law firm. 


Charlize Theron stars in “Tully.” 

“Final Portrait”: Stanley Tucci is one of 
the more dependable performers in front 
of the camera, but he doesn’t show nearly 
the confidence with his adaptation of James 
Lord’s memoir, “A Giacometti Portrait.” 
Both his writing and directing show signs 
of skill, but eventually the movie fades away 
like a painting left in the sun too long. In 
1964, American writer and art lover James 
Lordis (Armie Hammer) is asked by his 
friend, artist Alberto Giacometti (Geoffrey 
Rush), to sit for a portrait. The process is 
only supposed to take a few hours, but it 
turns into weeks. The film has the same 
feel. It starts out as an interesting look at the 
creative process through the eyes of Gia¬ 
cometti but eventually drags. Hammer tries 
to get the most out of the role, but his story 
is as limited as his movement when posing. 
Despite having two great actors in front of 
the camera and one behind the lens, “Final 
Portrait” comes across as unfinished. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Iron Brothers”: Two fur trappers 
struggle to survive against the elements and 
the Shoshone tribe. 

“Nature: Shark Mountain”: A look at 
the thousands of sharks that hunt along the 
volcanic reefs of Cocos Island. 

“Anything”: A man dealing with the loss 
of his wife finds friendship in a rundown 
Hollywood apartment complex. 

“Piranha II”: The horror film that was 
James Cameron’s directorial debut is being 
rereleased. 

“The Miracle Season”: Helen Hunt and 
William Hurt star in this film based on the 
true story of the Iowa City West High School 
girls’ volleyball team. 

“NOVA: Wonders”: Series that makes 
complicated concepts more understandable 
while examining the scientific process. 

“Star Wars Rebels”: Animated series set 
between “Revenge of the Sith” and “A New 
Hope.” 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


k 

Hill is savvy to 
the business 
end of show biz. 
“I’ve always 
liked business” 
he says. It’s 
always a chess 
match. As long 
as you know 
what’s going 
on, you have to 
navigate yourself 
through it. I don’t 
take it personally. 
I understand it 
was business. It 
is what it is.” 


By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

W hen he was a teenager, 
actor Dule Hill’s plan 
was to be a corporate 
lawyer. By a fortuitous 
turn of events, he got 
his wish — sort of. Hill 
plays attorney Alex Wil¬ 
liams, an ambitious senior partner at the law 
firm Pearson Specter Litt, in “Suits,” which is 
back for its eighth season. 

Hill’s teenage whim soon passed. After all, 
he had attended dance school at 3. By the time 
he was 10, he was performing in “The Tap 
Dance Kid.” “Growing up, I’ve done a lot of 
shows, dancing in theater and on Broadway a 
couple times,” he says. 

“And I had a desire to expand out and to 
continue a career. In this day and age, it’s 
hard to have a career as a tap dancer. I really 
love the art form, but at the age of 151 made 
the choice: I wanted to pursue acting. It wasn’t 
necessarily one over the other, I just wanted 
to become an actor.” 

He landed his first acting role when he was 
13. “I played a basketball boy on the show 
‘Ghostwriter.’ I had about two lines. That’s 
how I got my SAG card and did commercials 
too.” 

When an agent offered to represent him, his 
parents — Jamaican immigrants — were cool 
with the idea. “They said as long as I wanted 
to, I could do it. And whenever I didn’t, I 
didn’t have to. When I wanted to stay home 
and play with my friends, I stayed home.” 

By the time he was 17, he’d snagged his first 
feature film, “Sugar Hill,” and began to take 
his career seriously. By then, all thoughts of 
jurisprudence were gone. 

He worked in New York not far from his 
home in New Jersey, but occasionally he’d 
trek to Los Angeles for auditions. “If I had to 
come out and test, my mom would fly out with 
me ... We’d come out all excited, and I’d go 
back all disappointed. It was just part of the 


journey. You pick yourself up and keep going 
toward it,” he shrugs. 

“The only time I thought about possibly 
quitting acting was when I moved to L. A. and 
I went for about a year without booking a job. 
It’s not a long time, but when you’re on your 
own, it is a long time. At that point I made up 
my mind. I was going to be an actor or spend 
the rest of my life trying. From there, things 
began to improve,” he says. 

Unlike many actors, Hill is savvy to the 
business end of show biz. “I’ve always liked 
business,” he says. “It’s always a chess match. 
As long as you know what’s going on, you have 
to navigate yourself through it. I don’t take it 
personally. I understand it was business. It is 
what it is.” 

What it is sometimes is waiting for the 
chance. And Hill’s big chance came in 1999 
when he auditioned for the part of the presi¬ 
dent’s personal aide in “The West Wing.” 

“I read twice for that role, but had gone a 
year without working, just about,” he recalls. 
“Then I read for (executive producers) Aaron 
Sorkin and Tommy Schlamme once, and 
came back and read again. I was guaranteed 
four episodes, so my screen test was my first 
four episodes.” 

By the time the show premiered, the pro¬ 
ducers had made Hill a regular. “I did seven 
seasons of the show. It changed the direction 
of my career,” he says. 

While he was memorable in “The West 
Wing,” it was USA’s comedy caper series, 
“Psych,” that ignited the autograph fans. 

“When I first read the script, I didn’t want 
to do it,” he says. “I thought it was a great 
script. I thought it was funny. But I thought 
my character was too much of a nerd. I told 
my agent I didn’t want to play a character like 
that for five years because people would see 
me as that. If that were me, it would be fine. 
But it’s not me.” 

His agent suggested he try again with the 
thought that the network was open to changes. 
“I thought it would be kind of funny if HE 
thought he was kind of cool. It all worked out.” 
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Hit the ground 

CRAWLING 

Gravity is your friend during an intense 
workout that’ll bring you to your knees 


By Nicole Tsong 

The Seattle Times 

I n the midst of working on a 
lizard crawl, a complicated 
series of movements that 
involves balance and core 
and shoulder strength, I remem¬ 
bered that the ground — more 
specifically, gravity — is the best 
free training tool you have. 

I was at Judkins Park in Se¬ 
attle with local trainer Kyle Long 
to learn more about crawling. 

Yes: on hands and knees. 

Crawling is a foundational 
movement for all sports, Long 
says, and any athlete can benefit. 
Working with your hands and 
feet on the ground helps you iso¬ 
late different body parts for bet¬ 
ter body awareness, teaches you 
to engage your core and presents 
plenty of challenges. 

We did a few wrist warmups, 
then Long had me stand straight 
to focus on core engagement and 
form. After a plank hold and some 
rhomboid pushups to work my 
shoulder mobility and strength, 
we started with an inchworm. 
From a plank, I walked my feet 
forward in tiny steps to my hands, 
bending my knees as needed to 
get to a forward fold, then went 
back to a plank. It was a good 
warmup, and I soon felt the inten¬ 
sity in my shoulders. 

After the inchworms, we 
worked on hands and knees on a 
bear crawl. Long told me to dig 
into my toes, and keep my hips 
level, as I moved forward with 
opposite hand and opposite knee. 
He increased the challenge by 
putting a half-full water bottle on 
my lower back. If it rolled off or 
the water sloshed, it meant my 
pelvis wasn’t level. 

I moved slowly, and heard 
sloshing. I tried harder, and still 
there was sloshing. (Try it at 
home; you’ll see.) You can add 
reversing, or switching to mov¬ 
ing your right hand and foot at 
the same time, then left. All the 
variations require coordination 
and concentration. 

Next, I straightened my arms 
and legs for an inverted V bear 
crawl to walk forward and back, 
head down, core engaged. Long 
added variations, including bend¬ 
ing my elbows as I crawled (hard), 
and moving sideways, crossing 
ankles and wrists (very hard). 

I was ready for beginner 
lizard. Long demonstrated first, 
placing his right hand and left 
foot on the ground, and bending 
his other foot toward his lower 
back, his left hand floating by his 
side. He reached his free hand 
forward to the ground, shifted 
forward and twisted, bent his 
free leg into his chest in a side 
plank variation, then put his 
foot down in front of his knee. 


He bent his lower foot this time, 
picked up his right hand, reached 
forward and returned to the 
starting position. 

My brain went into overdrive; 
it looked like the game Twister, 
without any colorful dots for help. 

My turn. 

It was easier than it looked, 
with Long cuing me forward. It 
also was fun, pushing my body far 
more than the previous crawls. 

But of course, there was more. 
He showed me how to work a 
one-arm-style push-up into the 
lizard, which I could barely ex¬ 
ecute. I asked whether this was 
advanced lizard. 

No. 

No? He showed me advanced 
lizard, hovering a few inches off 
the ground while moving forward 
with the same movements. I made 
one attempt, lost all bearings, 
then decided I would work on 
mastering beginner lizard first. 

Any of the crawls can be 
used as a warmup, or as a daily 
exercise to strengthen core and 
improve body awareness. After 
an hour of crawling, I had gotten 
a full workout. After years of 
building strength, I have learned 
that the little things often can 
make the biggest difference. 
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Afraid to commit? 

Sometimes it’s more than just not being ready 



Courtney Pedroza, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Miriam Eskenasy, shown June 18 at Temple Sholom in Chicago, was 
married for 20 years and is now afraid of committing to a marriage again. 


By Danielle Braff 

Chicago Tribune 

J ulia Tarnorutskaya, 35, and 
her 39-year-old boyfriend 
have been dating for seven 
years. 

She’s hoping he’ll be ready to 
move in with her soon, but she 
doesn’t want to put too much pres¬ 
sure on him, and she’s willing to 
take their relationship slowly, so 
that he doesn’t get scared and run. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever met 
anyone who is more afraid of com¬ 
mitment or making decisions than 
him,” said Tarnorutskaya, a pediat¬ 
ric massage therapist who lives in 
Grayslake, Ill., with her 10-year-old 
son. She’s been married before, but 
so far, the seven years that she’s 
been with her boyfriend have been 
his longest, most significant rela¬ 
tionship yet. 

There isn’t a simple explana¬ 
tion for why some people are able 
to commit after a first date while 
others take years or even decades to 
put a ring on it. 

But it appears that the percentage 
of people who aren’t interested in 
marriage is rising. 

Nearly half of adults are married, 
while a quarter have never been 
hitched, according to a 2018 Pew 
Research Center report. A 2014 Pew 
survey found that while 53 percent 
of never-married adults said they’d 
like to marry, this number is down 
from 2010, when 61 percent said 
they’d like to tie the knot. And 32 
percent said in the same study that 
they aren’t sure if they want to get 
married, while 13 percent said they 
don’t want to get hitched. 

But that doesn’t make it any less 
frustrating for those who are in 
relationships with the noncommit¬ 
ters, leaving them to wonder: a) Is it 
me? b) Will this change? c) Can our 
relationship survive? 

“People who are commitment- 
phobic want a relationship, but they 
have a paralyzing anxiety or a fear 
of relationships,” said Bela Gandhi, 
Chicago-based relationship expert 
and owner of the Smart Dating 
Academy. “They want it, 
but they experience so 
much anxiety that they just 
want to lace up their Nikes 
and run.” 

For some, it can be 
triggered by parents who 
had a terrible relationship; 
others might have experienced their 
own bad breakup, even as early as 
high school, though they might be in 
their 40s now, Gandhi said. Others 
are afraid of going through a poten¬ 
tial divorce, losing out financially or 
experiencing some form of a bait- 
and-switch in attitude or behavior 
once there is a legal commitment, 
said Kevin Darne, an Illinois-based 
relationship expert and author of 
“My Cat Won’t Bark! (A Relation¬ 
ship Epiphany).” 

Overall, true fear of commitment 
tends to stem from trust issues and 
a fear of being hurt, Gandhi said. 

That’s exactly what happened to 
Miriam Eskenasy, 68, who said she 
never wants to endure the pain and 
suffering that she survived during 


her 20-year marriage. 

And even though that marriage 
ended decades ago, Eskenasy said 
the repercussions are present in 
every relationship she’s had since. 

“I realized that I was always get¬ 
ting into impossible relationships 
that go nowhere because I was the 
one with the fear of commitment,” 
said the freelance cantor and bar 
mitzvah tutor. 

For the past five years, Eskenasy 
has been living with a man whom 
she’s known for 40 years, but she 
still can’t fathom marrying him, 
though he’d like to tie the knot. 

“I think it would be too much of a 
commitment,” she said. “I need to 
be free.” 

But some relationship experts 
believe that few people are actually 
afraid of commitment, simply using 
the phrase because it’s more palat¬ 
able to the person they’re dating. 


“It’s simply another way of say¬ 
ing, ‘It’s not you; it’s me,’ ” Darne 
said. 

Still, a refusal to commit to mar¬ 
riage or to any other significant 
relationship step doesn’t have to 
make or break the relationship, 
Darne said. 

“The goal is to choose someone 
who shares your same values, wants 
the same things for the relation¬ 
ship and agrees with you on how to 
obtain them,” he said. 

Essentially, a relationship is an 
agreement, said David Klow, a 
licensed marriage and family thera¬ 
pist in Chicago. 

Sometimes, these are healthy 
agreements, but other times, they 
aren’t so healthy. 

“A relationship can be successful 


when each party’s agreements line 
up and match with one another,” he 
said. “If both people want a com¬ 
mitment, then it has a better chance 
of working; if one person wants a 
commitment and the other person 
is afraid of that agreement, then 
it might present significant chal¬ 
lenges.” 

If you know ahead of time that 
you don’t want to be in a relation¬ 
ship with someone unable or unwill¬ 
ing to commit, then you should look 
out for the clear signs they might be 
giving you — before you even start 
dating, Gandhi said. 

They might have had short or 
noncommittal past relationships; 
they might have never been mar¬ 
ried; they might be unable to com¬ 
mit to dates or schedules; they won’t 
use relationship words like “love” 
or “girlfriend.” They might not even 
have many friends, as they 
don’t trust people, and 
don’t want to get close to 
anyone because they fear 
getting hurt. 

But other times, it is a 
matter of becoming ready 
to commit, especially if 
they see a therapist to work out 
their issues, Gandhi said. 

The success stories are the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule in these 
situations, however, said Theresa 
Herring, an individual and couples 
therapist in Evanston, Ill. 

“It takes a lot of patience, forti¬ 
tude and self-preservation on the 
part of the person who wants this to 
work,” she said. “Because you can¬ 
not change your partner, only how 
you react to them. So if they aren’t 
interested in dealing with their is¬ 
sues, there’s not much you can do.” 

After all, relationships will always 
have challenges, but at the very 
least, they should start with both 
people wanting to be in the relation¬ 
ship, Darne said. 


Overall, true fear of commitment 
tends to stem from trust issues 
and a fear of being hurt. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Even soap operas 
can be inspirational 

C ue the organ music. 

[Distinguished male voiceover:] 

“In our last episode, publishing mogul Preston 
Thornton III was still in a coma as a result of the 
mysterious chandelier accident at his Bay City Mansion. 
His evil twin sister Iris hatched a deal with Metropolitan 
Hospital’s Dr. Lucas Moore to keep Preston unconscious 
until they had time to fraudulently embezzle his fortune. 

“Meanwhile, Preston’s wife, Felicity, the actual heir, 
fell in love with Dr. Moore while spending long hours 
in the hospital at her husband’s bedside. In a dramatic 
cliffhanger, Dr. Moore, Iris and Felicity found themselves 
in Preston’s hospital room, just as he opened his eyes and 
said to Felicity, ‘Who are you?’ 

“Does Preston have amnesia? Will Dr. Moore continue 
to plot with Iris, or will he follow his heart and pursue 
Felicity? Will Preston cut his cheating wife out of his will? 
Who will get the riches? And who will find love? 

“And now, another episode of...” 

Yep, I’ll admit it. There was a period in my life when 
I watched the soaps. Off and on between 1995 and 2000, 

I spent a lot of time sitting on the couch watching TV in 
the middle of the day. No, I wasn’t eating bonbons. I was 
a young Navy wife at home nursing our babies, and what 
could be a more fitting way to pass the time than watch¬ 
ing the boob tube? 

I found the soaps to be totally ludicrous, but surprising¬ 
ly entertaining. Every soap opera character had been in 
a coma, was kidnapped, had amnesia, was switched with 
another baby at birth, came back from the dead, time 
traveled and was cloned. I never took any of it seriously, 
although I am embarrassed to admit that I might have 
shed a tear or two over Bo and Fancy Face’s relationship 
over the years. 

I tried watching talk shows while nursing for a while, 
but Sallie Jesse Raphael, Maury Povich and Jenny Jones 
just didn’t provide the escapism I was seeking during my 
homebound years as a young Navy mom. Except for that 
riveting episode when Maury interviewed people who 
claimed to have been abducted by aliens. 

Now that my kids have all graduated from high school, 

I don’t have an excuse to sit on the couch in the middle of 
the day and watch soaps anymore. But as I enter a new 
empty-nest phase of my life, I realize that those soap 
operas actually taught me an important life lesson. 

No, not to hatch a plot to steal the Quartermaine family 
fortune, or to create an evil clone of Reva Shayne, or to 
confront devil-possessed Dr. Marlena Evans Black at the 
Brady Pub, or to fake my death while in a voodoo trance. 

Sure, the dramatic twists and turns can be hokey and 
unrealistic in the context of “General Hospital,” but the 
concept that “just about anything is possible” can be 
motivating to a young military spouse facing the tedious 
challenges of running a household alone. In a roundabout 
way, soap operas send the message, Forget your reality 
for a moment and realize that you can do whatever you 
set your mind to. 

It IS possible for me to shower in the morning. It IS 
possible for me to exercise three days a week. It IS pos¬ 
sible for me to save more money. It IS possible for me to 
cook something other than chicken nuggets for dinner. 

It IS possible to send my spouse a care package once a 
month during deployments. It IS possible for me to reach 
out to the new military spouse next door. It IS possible for 
our family to go to church on Sunday. 

That’s not fantasy. That’s reality. 

Let’s face it: We only have “One Life to Live.” As for 
me, I will be a “Guiding Light” for “All My Children,” 
and teach them that, although they might feel “Young and 
Restless,” they should look for “The Bold and the Beauti¬ 
ful” things in life as they “Search for Tomorrow.” And 
“As the World Turns,” we should all spend “The Days of 
Our Lives” striving to be a little better each year. 

It IS possible, because just about anything is possible. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


THREE IN ONE 

BY WILL NEDIGER / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

1 Flaw, metaphorically 
5 Antismoking spots, e.g. 
9 Cleveland Browns’ 
defense, informally 
14 Dress 

19 What a line doesn’t 

have 

20 Levesque of Quebec 

21 Pelvis-related 

22 _card (wallet 

item) 

23 _Reza shrine 

(Iranian holy site) 

24 Former supporter of 

seabirds 

26 Where the 

frontiersman Bowie 
died 

27 Burdened (with) 

29 Snatcher’s 

exclamation 

30 Yawn-inducing 

32 Postgame shower? 

33 The Big Board, briefly 

34 Funny Fey 

35 Jewelry worn above 

the elbow 

37 What’s brewing? 

38 Spray the monarch to 

keep him cool 
40 Prosecutor who’s 
sympathetic to the 
defendants in a witch 
trial 

42 Play with 

43 Winter coat 

44 Sound of something 

rushing by 


45 Singer Morissette 
47 Not fixed 

49 Director Jonathan 

50 Agenda starter 

51 Hog’s home 

52 Pontius Pilate’s 

province 

53 Liqueur akin to 

sambuca 

54 Place for a browser 

55 First character in 

Genesis 

56 T. rex, e.g. 

57 Metro_ 

58 Bridle strap utilized 

only on sidewalk 
surfaces 

62 When Macbeth 
delivers the 
“Tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and 
tomorrow” soliloquy 

66 Potential dinner 

67 Hitching spot 

68 Rating that’s on the 

cusp of NC-17 
73 Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, with “the” 

75 Stuck-up person 

76 Aplenty 

77 Ohio University team 

78 Informal expression 

of gratitude 

79 Namesakes of 

Muhammad’s 

daughter 

80 Brilliant debut 

81 Ruffian 

82 Miss 

83 “Who_,?” 

84 What a dog groomer 

might charge 


86 Result of wearing a 
fedora at the beach 

88 Pulled off 

89 Make an effort 

90 T.S.A. agent’s tool 

91 Item smashed by the 

original Luddites 

92 Having a crisp 

picture, say 

94 Leave gratified 

95 Must, informally 

96 “Death of a 

Salesman” salesman 
98 Lead-in to phobia 
100 Result of accidentally 
throwing a Frisbee 
into a campground 

103 _California 

104 Plucked instruments 

105 Compound imparting 
a fruity smell 

106 Hence 

107 Oodles 

108 Shoots out 

109 Without much 
confidence 

110 It falls quietly 
lll“Swiper, no swiping!” 

speaker of children’s 
TV 

DOWN 

1 Sound from a banshee 

2 Italian designer 

menswear since the 
1970s 

3 Running start? 

4 Like kiddie rides 

among all 
amusement park 

5 School opening? 


6 Amorous play, in 

modem lingo 

7 _Lavoisier a.k.a. 

the Father of 
Modem Chemistry 

8 Romantically involved 

9 Light tennis shot 

10 Reminiscent of 

11 Iowa’s state flower 

12 Move clumsily 

13 Charybdis’s 

counterpart, in 
Greek myth 

14 Pharma watchdog 

15 Part 

16 “This isn’t very 

pleasant, but ...” 

17 Some calls to the 

police 

18 Norwegian money 
25 Genetics initials 
28 Serving during 

Prohibition 
31 Diplomatic office 
below an embassy 

35 Nose 

36 Gathering around a 

campfire? 

38 One target of a 

childhood vaccine 

39 Oven 

40 Apple devoured by an 

elderly relative 

41 Called 

44 United with 
46 Look for 

48 Car ad no. 

49 Carol Ann_, 

U.K. poet laureate 
starting in 2009 

50 Not superficial 
52 Crave, with “for” 


53 Try to hit 

55 Stable parents 

56 Thoro cleansing 

59 “The Great” and “The 

Terrible” 

60 Lookalike 

61 “There’s nothing else” 

62 Blue alerts, in brief 

63 Arising 

64 Meal with a set menu 

65 Certain cleric 


69 Foe of Frazier 

70 Egg-shaped item from 

a garden 

71 Performer in a 

campus production, 
often 

72 Sticky stuff 

74 Talks hoarsely 

75 “On the Beach” 

novelist Nevil 

76 Nasty wound 


78 Crime against good 

79 Dance mentioned in 

Queen’s “Bohemian 
Rhapsody” 

81 Like people who take 

lifts 

82 Camper’s light 

85 Some winds for 

seafarers 

86 Nonshiny finishes 

87 “Sucks to be you” 


88 Speedometers, 
typically 

90 Korean money 
93 Tied 

95 Like a lot of zombie 

97 Mom’s mom 
99 Intensifying word 
add-on 

101 Disney collectible 

102 Request to Triple A 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FIRST LOOK 


Studio releases picture of the 


women of the new Terminator 


By Erin Ben-Moche 

Los Angeles Times 

Paramount Pictures on Wednesday released an official 
photo for the upcoming Terminator movie, and make no mis¬ 
take: These women are a force to be reckoned with. 

The film stars Linda Hamilton, who will reprise her iconic 
role as Sarah Connor, along with newcomers Natalia Reyes 
(as Dani Ramos) and Mackenzie Davis (as Grace). 

Although the film will costar Arnold Schwarzenegger, who 


originated the role of the titular cyborg assassin, the sneak- 
peek photo suggests it’s the women who run this show. 

Hamilton has come a long way from when audiences were 
first introduced to her as the damsel in distress in 1984’s 
“Terminator.” Wednesday’s first-look photo reveals she is 
ready for action while rocking a bulletproof vest, a pair of 
aviator sunglasses and carrying various forms of weaponry. 

Still untitled, the Tim Miller (“Deadpool”) project, which 
Terminator creator James Cameron is producing, will hit 
theaters Nov. 22. 


Natalia Reyes, left, Mackenzie Davis and Linda Hamilton star in the untitled upcoming Terminator movie. 

Paramount Pictures/TNS 


CNN will say goodbye to Anthony Bourdain with a final season this fall 


By Stephen Battaglio 

Los Angeles Times 

Nearly eight weeks have passed since 
CNN broke the news on the morning of 
June 8 that Anthony Bourdain committed 
suicide in France while filming his hit se¬ 
ries “Parts Unknown.” But his presence at 
the network hasn’t diminished. 

There are still pictures and posters of 
the dynamic, globe-trotting chef through¬ 
out the cable news network’s headquarters 
overlooking Columbus Circle in Manhat¬ 
tan. One has a heart scribbled on it, a testa¬ 
ment to how Bourdain was a beloved figure 
in the company. Another looms large on 
the wall of the office of Amy Entelis, the 
executive vice president of talent and con¬ 
tent at CNN who oversees the network’s 
original series and films, and launched 
“Parts Unknown” in 2013. 

“We sometimes feel like it didn’t really 
happen,” Entelis said of Bourdain’s death 
in an interview last week. “Sometimes a 
thought runs through your head thinking 
that maybe it’s a dream.” 

Messages from viewers feeling the loss 
poured into CNN’s websites and on social 
media, many of them recounting a per¬ 
sonal connection to the program in which 
the cook-turned-author used local cuisine 
to report and comment on social issues and 
the human condition. 

“People said, ‘I was afraid to travel before 
I watched the show,’ ‘I followed his route,’ ‘I 



Ian West, PA Wire, Abaca Press/TNS 


CNN will run one last season of Anthony 
Bourdain’s show “Parts Unknown.” 

was an addict and I connected with Tony 
and now I’m fine,”’ Entelis said. “Others 
were angry that he’s not in the world any 
more. It’s an incredible outpouring. A lot of 
people are experiencing what we are.” 

And Bourdain’s sudden demise not only 
leaves a significant emotional hole among 
the troops at CNN — it presents a program¬ 
ming challenge. It means the end of “Parts 
Unknown,” the signature program for CNN 
Original Series. It helped make Entelis’ di¬ 
vision a significant contributor to the War- 
nerMedia network’s ratings success and 
record profitability in recent years. 

In the first half of 2018, commercials 
on first-run episodes of “Parts Unknown” 
went for an average of $8,601, the most of 


any CNN program, according to Standard 
Media Index. CNN relied heavily on the 
program during slow breaking-news peri¬ 
ods, running it 166 times from Oct. 1, 2017, 
to June 14 of this year. 

The good news in the short term for Bour¬ 
dain’s legion of fans is that CNN has enough 
material to create a final season of “Parts 
Unknown,” which will premiere this fall. 

Only one episode — a trip to Kenya with 
W. Kamau Bell, the host of CNN’s “United 
Shades of America” — was completed be¬ 
fore Bourdain’s death. It will be the last to 
have Bourdain’s written narration. 

Four others set in Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side — in addition to the Big Bend 
area of Texas along the border of Mexico, 
the Asturias region of Spain and Indonesia 
— will be completed by the directors who 
filmed them for Bourdain’s Zero Point Zero 
production company, Entelis said. They 
will use audio of Bourdain gathered while 
shooting on location. Follow-up interviews 
are also being shot to help tie elements of 
the programs together. 

The penultimate episode will have cast 
and crew talking about the making of the 
series, utilizing outtakes and behind-the- 
scenes footage. The last hour will be de¬ 
voted to “how Tony affected the world,” 
Entelis said, drawing on fan reactions to 
his program and sidekicks and friends who 
appeared on the series. There are no plans 
to draw on the show’s archives beyond the 
final two episodes. 


Hemingway story 
from 1956 published 

The themes and trappings are famil¬ 
iar for an Ernest Hemingway narrative: 
Paris, wartime, talk of books and wine 
and the scars of battle. 

But the story itself has been little 
known beyond the scholarly community 
for decades: “A Room on the Garden 
Side,” written in 1956, is being pub¬ 
lished for the first time. The brief, World 
War II-era fiction appears this week in 
the summer edition of The Strand Mag¬ 
azine, a literary quarterly which has 
released obscure works by Raymond 
Chandler, John Steinbeck and others. 

“Hemingway’s deep love for his favor¬ 
ite city as it is just emerging from Nazi 
occupation is on full display, as are the 
hallmarks of his prose,” Strand Manag¬ 
ing Editor Andrew F. Gulli wrote in an 
editorial note. 

Kirk Curnutt, a board member of The 
Hemingway Society, contributed an af¬ 
terword for the Strand, saying that “the 
story contains all the trademark ele¬ 
ments readers love in Hemingway.” 

“Steeped in talk of Marcel Proust, 
Victor Hugo, and Alexandre Dumas, 
and featuring a long excerpt in French 
from Charles Baudelaire’s ‘Les Fleurs 
du Mai,’ the story implicitly wonders 
whether the heritage of Parisian culture 
can recover from the dark taint of fas¬ 
cism,” Curnutt wrote. 

War was a longtime muse for Heming¬ 
way. He served as an ambulance driver 
during World War I, drawing upon his 
experiences for his classic novel “A 
Farewell to Arms.” The Spanish Civil 
War inspired his novel “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls.” He was both soldier and cor¬ 
respondent during World War II and 
was on hand in Paris in August 1944 
for the liberation from Nazi occupation, 
described by the author in reports pub¬ 
lished soon after by Collier’s magazine. 

“A Room on the Garden Side” takes 
place in the Ritz hotel (Hemingway liked 
to say that he liberated the Ritz bar) and 
is narrated by a Hemingway stand-in 
called Robert who shares the author’s 
own nickname — Papa. Robert and his 
entourage drink wine, quote from Baude¬ 
laire and debate “the dirty trade of war.” 

Other news 

■ The jacket worn by actor Harrison 
Ford in the film “The Empire Strikes 
Back” is expected to fetch up to 1 mil¬ 
lion pounds in an auction of rare movie 
memorabilia in Britain next month. 

■ The Hoff has gotten hitched for the 
third time. David Hasselhoff’s publi¬ 
cist confirmed Tuesday that the actor 
has married model Hayley Roberts. 
The small ceremony between the “Bay- 
watch” star, 66, and Roberts, 38, took 
place in Italy with close friends and 
family. 

■ Actor Patrick Dempsey says some¬ 
one is impersonating him online and ask¬ 
ing his fans to give money to either him 
or his Maine-based nonprofit. Dempsey 
tweeted on his verified account Mon¬ 
day that “people have been impersonat¬ 
ing me and asking my fans for money 
(through social media).” Nancy Audet, 
spokeswoman for the Dempsey Centers 
in Lewiston and Portland, tells the Sun 
Journal that Dempsey is not asking any¬ 
one for money. 

■ Chinese actress Fan Bingbing has 
disappeared from social media amid ru¬ 
mors she is the target of a tax evasion in¬ 
vestigation. Chinese media reports say 
neither Fan, her production company 
nor agent could be reached. Criminal 
cases can be career-ending for Chinese 
celebrities because authorities, who have 
control over what content is released, 
have ordered offenders blacklisted. 

From wire reports 
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OPINION _ 

How left will Dems go? Watch Michigan 


By Karen Tumulty 
The Washington Post 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich, 
his state has long been known as 
an early indicator of emerging 
trends in politics — and for upend¬ 
ing expectations. 

In 2016, Michigan voters dealt Hillary 
Clinton two stunning upsets: first in the 
Democratic primary, which she narrowly 
lost to Sen. Bemie Sanders after late polls 
had shown her ahead by more than 20 
points; then, in the general election, where 
Donald Trump became the first Republi¬ 
can presidential candidate to win Michi¬ 
gan since 1988. 

The Wolverine State is once again worth 
watching this year, starting with Tuesday’s 
Democratic primary for governor. The re¬ 
sult is likely to be the clearest indicator yet 
of how Democrats are regrouping and how 
hard the party is turning to the left. 

Their choice will also help show whether 
the party establishment or the grass-roots 
forces of resistance has a stronger hand 
in the Democrats’ efforts to navigate their 
way out of electoral irrelevance. 

Though all three of the gubernatorial 
contenders come from the liberal end of 
the political spectrum, their sharply con¬ 
trasting profiles demonstrate how cross¬ 
currents of pragmatism and passion are 
tugging at Democrats this year. 

Front-runner Gretchen Whitmer is a for¬ 
mer state Senate minority leader, endorsed 
by organized labor, women’s groups and 
virtually the entire Michigan political es¬ 
tablishment. She is cautious, disciplined 
and already positioning for a likely general 
election match against state Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Bill Schuette. Her campaign’s salty 
tag line is, “Fix the damn roads.” 


Although Whitmer enjoys a double-digit 
lead in the polls, the sense on the ground 
is that the race could end up much closer 
than that. 

Among other things, she is up against 
a robust organizing effort by insurgent 
Abdul El-Sayed, a 33-year-old former De¬ 
troit health director who, if he wins, would 
be the nation’s first Muslim American 
governor. 

El-Sayed was endorsed last week by 
Sanders and campaigned across the state 
over the weekend with political phenom 
Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, the 28-year-old 
democratic socialist who five weeks ago 
pulled off a surprise congressional pri¬ 
mary victory in New York over the fourth¬ 
ranking member of the U.S. Democratic 
leadership. 

Then there is the X-Factor in the race: 
Ann Arbor entrepreneur Shri Thanedar, 
an Indian immigrant who is on track to 
spend $10 million of his own fortune vying 
for the governorship. Most of that has gone 
into television advertising, where he and 
Whitmer are vastly outspending El-Sayed. 

Both Thanedar and El-Sayed are run¬ 
ning to the left of Whitmer — promising, 
for instance, to create a single-payer health 
care system in the state. She says such a 
proposal is “not realistic.” 

More than 1,000 people showed up Sat¬ 
urday morning for an El-Sayed rally with 
Ocasio-Cortez in Grand Rapids, located in 
the traditionally conservative southwest 
part of the state. Sitting amid a sea of fad¬ 
ing “Bernie” T-shirts in a high school audi¬ 
torium were Nancy Murphy, 68, and Nancy 
Ayers, 58, both of whom had voted for Clin¬ 
ton in the 2016 primary. 

“I’d like to vote for him, but on the other 
hand, I also want a Democratic candidate 


to win,” Murphy said. “I want the blue 
wave to happen. We need the blue wave to 
happen.” 

Ayers said she has misgivings about 
Whitmer, whom she finds “pretentious” 
and “not connected to people.” 

“That’s the struggle,” Ayers added, “just 
like the presidential thing.” 

Afterward, both said they were im¬ 
pressed by the energy they felt at the rally 
and were inclined to give El-Sayed their 
votes. 

One crucial unknown is how engaged 
Michigan’s black voters are in the race. 
Black turnout in 2016 was more than 12 
percent lower than it had been four years 
earlier, when President Barack Obama was 
running for re-election. It was the sharpest 
drop among black voters anywhere in the 
country and may well have accounted for 
Clinton losing the state. 

El-Sayed and Ocasio-Cortez appeared 
together in Ypsilanti at Brown Chapel 
AME Church, one of the oldest black hous¬ 
es of worship in the state. 

“Our swing voter is not red to blue; it is 
not-voter to voter,” Ocasio-Cortez said. 

An enthusiastic crowd had jammed the 
sweltering church to hear them, but there 
were few black faces among them. 

However the primary comes out, Demo¬ 
crats say they must quickly close ranks 
behind the winner if they are to have any 
chance of taking back the governorship in 
the fall. The state party has already booked 
a restaurant in Detroit for a day-after unity 
luncheon — because if there is any lesson 
Michigan Democrats should have learned 
from 2016, it is that nothing should ever be 
taken for granted. 

Karen Tumulty is a Washington Post columnist 
covering national politics. 



Lessons from HIV crisis can apply to opioid crisis 


By Daniel Raymond 
Special to The Philadelphia Inquirer 

O ver the last year, I’ve seen a grow¬ 
ing number of comparisons be¬ 
tween the current overdose crisis 
and the height of the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic three decades ago. The parallels 
are certainly striking: an escalating num¬ 
ber of deaths, particularly among younger 
people; a sense of hard-hit communities 
feeling under siege; and a growing wave of 
new advocates demanding action and inno¬ 
vative solutions. 

As someone who participated in AIDS 
activism in the early 1990s, and now works 
on ending the overdose deaths, the lens 
through which I view these parallels be¬ 
gins with this insight: Every public health 
crisis must be understood as both a medi¬ 
cal issue and a social issue. Health care is 
necessary but not sufficient to reverse the 
course of an epidemic. We must also fight 
to remove barriers to access, and tackle 
the policies that have put so many people 
in harm’s way. 

As we grapple with the overdose crisis, 
communities and policymakers should 
heed three key lessons from the fight 
against AIDS: Stigma is the enemy, activ¬ 
ism is the accelerator, and medicines work 
only when people have access to them. 

There’s a growing recognition that per¬ 
vasive stigma toward people with sub- 
stance-use disorders hurts our ability to 
end overdose deaths. In the early days of 
the HIV epidemic, people with HIV — and 
the groups perceived as most likely to have 
HIV, such as gay men, sex workers and 
people who use drugs — were widely con¬ 
demned for behavior cast as immoral and 
illegal. The fear of HIV extended to casual 
contact, as though people who might have 
HIV represented a contagious and con¬ 


taminating threat to society. 

When we dehumanize people, we not 
only push them away through shame and 
isolation, we also turn to fear-based solu¬ 
tions by rationalizing the need to control, 
coerce and punish them. We rush to sup¬ 
port the sympathetic few cast as innocent 
victims while casting others aside through 
discrimination or incarceration, protest¬ 
ing against siting life-saving services in 
our neighborhoods. 

By the mid-1980s, a majority of Ameri¬ 
cans supported quarantining people with 
AIDS; today, legislators call for forcing 
people who use drugs into treatment. Just 
as many law enforcement leaders proclaim 
that we cannot arrest our way out of the 
overdose crisis, neither can we shame our 
way out of it. Our best solutions lie in recog¬ 
nizing the dignity and humanity of people 
who use drugs, and listening to what they 
tell us will help them survive. 

The second lesson from the AIDS crisis 
builds on the first. In the face of a govern¬ 
ment slow to respond, activism is the es¬ 
sential accelerator for change. The federal 
government was notoriously slow to ad¬ 
dress the AIDS epidemic throughout most 
of the 1980s, due in large part to stigma 
and politics. The current federal response 
to the overdose crisis might best be char¬ 
acterized as “too little, too late” — neither 
Congress nor the Obama or Trump admin¬ 
istrations have provided anything near 
the amount of funding necessary to bring 
down the overdose rates. 

Despite a flurry of legislation, we re¬ 
main far off from modernizing our treat¬ 
ment system and building out capacity for 
harm reduction and recovery services. 
Moreover, officials are still playing catch¬ 
up, focusing energy on opioid prescribing 
when the leading case of overdose death 
is now illicit fentanyl. The AIDS crisis 


demonstrated that activism spurs govern¬ 
ment action and funding. We need advo¬ 
cacy, driven by people and families most 
directly affected by the overdose crisis, to 
demand bolder action from our elected of¬ 
ficials to save lives. 

Deaths from AIDS-related causes began 
to decline only in the 1990s with the advent 
of effective medications. With the overdose 
crisis, we should have a head start. Effec¬ 
tive medications to treat opioid-use disor¬ 
der were already available when overdose 
rates began climbing. Yet they’re woefully 
underutilized and difficult to access. It 
should be an outrage that due to cumber¬ 
some and restrictive regulations, it’s still 
harder to prescribe methadone or bu- 
prenorphine for treatment of opioid addic¬ 
tion than it is to prescribe the painkillers 
that exposed so many people now strug¬ 
gling to opioids in the first place. 

When effective HIV treatment became 
available, health care providers and poli¬ 
cymakers recognized the importance of 
making them accessible and affordable. 
The Ryan White CARE Act provided not 
just financing, but an infrastructure of 
case management and social support for 
people with HIV; similarly, federal fund¬ 
ing for housing programs was expanded to 
bring people in from the streets. We need 
a similarly comprehensive care and sup¬ 
port model for people at risk of overdose, 
with multiple points of entry. At the federal 
level, Rep. Elijah Cummings, D-Md., and 
Sen. Elizabeth Warren, D-Mass., have in¬ 
troduced the Comprehensive Addiction 
Resources Emergency Act, modeled after 
the successful Ryan White legislation. But 
securing this kind of federal response will 
require us to learn from the AIDS crisis by 
rejecting stigma and embracing activism. 

Daniel Raymond is the deputy director of planning 
and policy at the Harm Reduction Coalition. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Poor climate to tame wildfires 

Los Angeles Times 

The devastating Carr fire in Northern 
California continues to ravage the coun¬ 
tryside, nearing — if not already surpass¬ 
ing — 100,000 acres, destroying at least 
874 buildings and, even more tragically, 
killing six people with an additional seven 
people unaccounted for. To the southeast, 
two men — one a firefighter and the other 
a bulldozer operator — died fighting the 
57,000-acre Ferguson fire near Yosemite 
National Park. There were 15 other fires 
raging elsewhere in California, includ¬ 
ing two fresh fires forcing evacuations in 
Mendocino and Lake counties. And it’s not 
just California that’s burning. As of Mon¬ 
day morning, at least 90 large fires were 
reported nationwide, all in the West except 
for a blaze in Florida. 

Such fires are nothing new in this part of 
the country. But the fire season this year 
has begun much earlier than usual, and 
while scientists warn that specific weather 
conditions cannot be tied directly to cli¬ 
mate change, these are just the sorts of im¬ 
pacts we have been warned to expect from 
a warming planet. 

In fact, prolonged drought is a major fac¬ 
tor in the current fires. Years of drought, 
broken by a rainy 2016-17 winter followed 
by an unusually dry winter last year, have 
left the countryside covered with dead or 
dormant plants. In the mountains, drought 
damage has been augmented by bark bee¬ 
tle infestations that have left more than 100 
million trees dead on their roots in Califor¬ 
nia alone. All of that organic material is 
kindling and fuel for an errant spark or a 
bolt of lightning. And if heavy rains come 
in the aftermath of a fire, the charred 
landscape becomes the setting for deadly 
mudslides like those that flowed through 
Montecito earlier this year. 

The loss of life has been heartbreak¬ 
ing. Three of the Carr fire victims were 
70-year-old Melody Bledsoe and two 
great-grandchildren who perished near 
Redding as a wall of flames sped through 
their neighborhood. In the Sierra Nevada, 
33-year-old Brian Hughes, a “hotshot” 
firefighter, died when he was struck by a 
falling tree as he and colleagues raced to 
set a backfire to stanch the Ferguson fire. 
Firefighters found another unidentified 
body Sunday in the ashes of a different 
home near Redding, and it seems likely 
that more remains will be found elsewhere 
in the days to come. 

Few areas of the state are immune from 
wildfires, and no Californian can shake 
the sense as we watch the smoke and rising 
death counts that there but for the grace of 
the prevailing winds go I. We know what 
we’re supposed to do: Maintain brush-free 
areas around homes in fire-prone areas, 
have an escape plan laid out, resist the 
urge for heroics and flee when authorities 
say so. But as the world continues to bum 
fossil fuels for energy, and climate change 
becomes more pronounced, we have to 
recognize that this isn’t nature just doing 
its thing. We have through our actions 
endangered ourselves, a reality we must 
recognize and rectify as quickly and force¬ 
fully as possible. 

Part of the responsibility falls on state 
and local officials, who must deal with the 
rising cost of fire prevention and suppres¬ 
sion. State lawmakers recently began ham¬ 
mering out a more balanced approach to 
assigning liability when power lines cause 


a fire. Under current law, homeowners can 
collect from utilities even if the utilities 
were not negligent. With the state’s fiery 
future, that’s likely to lead to financial ruin 
for the power companies. Local planners 
and developers can also do more to con¬ 
sider wildfire risks as they make land-use 
decisions, and we need to adopt policies 
that make it easier to develop urban areas 
at higher levels of density. 

But such moves only help address the 
impacts of the wildfires and mudslides. 
To get at the root of the problem we must 
more radically reduce our dependence on 
fossil fuels for energy and transportation. 
The Trump administration’s “burn, burn, 
burn” approach to fossil fuel is no help on 
that front. The evidence of the horrible im¬ 
pacts is right before the nation’s eyes, yet 
the administration is looking at ways it can 
undo California’s efforts to reduce carbon 
emissions from motor vehicles. 

At the moment, there is mourning to be 
done over the lives lost in the current con¬ 
flagrations, and there are fires to be con¬ 
tained as well as damage to be assessed 
and dealt with. But we also must not lose 
sight of the fact that we can mitigate some 
of the dangers we face in the future by act¬ 
ing now. We just need the political will to 
do so. 

Tax cut plan only good for rich 

The Washington Post 

Just when it seemed there was no possible 
way to reduce taxes on wealthy Americans 
any further, President Donald Trump’s 
economic team has reminded us that noth¬ 
ing is impossible as long as you really, re¬ 
ally want to achieve it. The Trump team 
is considering a proposal, long advocated 
by Larry Kudlow, director of the National 
Economic Council, to impose the capital- 
gains tax only on the inflation-adjusted 
profit from a sale of assets, rather than the 
full amount as at present. And they might 
decree this large tax cut for investors by 
regulation, without an act of Congress. “If 
it can’t get done through a legislation pro¬ 
cess, we will look at what tools at Treasury 
we have to do it on our own and we’ll con¬ 
sider that,” Steven Mnuchin, the treasury 
secretary, told The New York Times. 

There are two questions here: substan¬ 
tive and procedural. On the latter, it’s 
doubtful the president really does have 
the power to change the base upon which 
taxes are levied simply by reinterpreting 
the internal revenue laws. Or so the Jus¬ 
tice Department officially opined during 
the George H.W. Bush administration. Be¬ 
cause this administration cannot be count¬ 
ed on to respect such niceties, it’s best also 
to consider the substantive merits of the 
idea — which are dubious too. 

We don’t necessarily object, in principle, 
to indexing capital gains to inflation. Dur¬ 


ing a period of high and persistent inflation, 
it might be both unfair to investors and bad 
for the economy to tax, say, stock profits, 
as if the dollars you sold the stock for were 
worth the same as the dollars you bought it 
with. (Ordinary income-tax brackets, after 
all, are indexed to inflation so as to protect 
wage earners.) This was a problem in the 
1970s when inflation was in the double 
digits and the maximum rate on long-term 
capital gains was nearly 40 percent. 

Today, though, inflation has been run¬ 
ning at 2 percent or below for about a de¬ 
cade, and the maximum capital-gains rate 
is 23.8 percent. The unfairness to inves¬ 
tors, and the distortion to the economy, 
from failing to levy the tax on only the 
inflation-adjusted value of the gain are 
relatively small. Compared with the gov¬ 
ernment’s need for revenue, they are truly 
trivial. In other words, it may be that cur¬ 
rent law permits the government to collect 
a bit more from the wealthy than it could 
under ideal inflation-proofed conditions 
— and that’s just fine. 

The United States has higher priorities 
at the moment, or ought to, than inflation- 
proofing the capital gains that a tiny, privi¬ 
leged percentage of its population must 
report to the Internal Revenue Service. 
Those priorities include not further exac¬ 
erbating already high levels of economic 
inequality. And they include fiscal respon¬ 
sibility. Researchers at the president’s alma 
mater, the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Business, suggest that 
the proposed change would cost $102 bil¬ 
lion over 10 years. Less than three weeks 
ago, on July 13, the White House updated 
its budget projections to show an increase 
in the 10-year deficit, already swollen by 
tax cuts, of $926 billion. As part of their 
“consideration,” Trump’s advisers should 
reread that budget report. 

Engaging is a Trump strength 

Boston Herald 

If there’s one thing we know about Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump, it’s that he’s a people 
person. On Monday he said he’d “certainly 
meet” with Iranian President Hassan Rou- 
hani if the Iranian leader was interested. 

With that meeting, we will have run out 
of “Axis of Evil” heads of state with whom 
President Trump can press the flesh. 

The president declared that he’d meet 
with the Iranian “anytime they want to.” 

“I’ll meet with anybody,” he said. 
“There’s nothing wrong with meeting.” 

For his willingness to enter into a confab 
with just about anybody, Trump has taken 
fire from critics from both sides of the aisle. 
Indeed, Barack Obama was lambasted by 
Hillary Clinton for suggesting that he’d ne¬ 
gotiate with Iran without conditions. 

Trump does not care for the established 
political protocol in such matters and will 


do what he will do. 

It is fair to assess that Trump the busi¬ 
nessman built his success on establishing 
good relationships. To build a skyscraper 
in New York City, he would have had to ne¬ 
gotiate with city officials, organized labor, 
vendors, interest groups and any number 
of factions in order to move the project 
forward. 

Trump’s style is not that of a statesman 
because he is not a statesman. The people 
elected Donald Trump, so why not let him 
be Donald Trump? 

He is the president, and if he wants to 
talk with foreign leaders we should let him. 
There is little risk. Trump is anomalous 
and his term will always be treated as such. 
Chances are, the next man or woman to be 
elected president will be a standard-issue 
politician and they can do things the old 
way if the Trump way doesn’t work out. 

If he wants to talk to people, let him talk 
to people. 

Immigrants fill birth rate gap 

Houston Chronicle 

Women in America are having so few 
babies that the birth rate has hit a historic 
low, and that does not bode well for the 
nation’s future. Fewer babies now means 
fewer adults later to work, pay taxes and 
make sure the country’s future remains 
bright. 

The latest report by the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention says there 
were 3,853,472 births in the United States 
last year — the lowest number in 30 years. 
The nation’s general fertility rate was 60.2 
births per 1,000 women ages 15 to 44, 
which represented a 3 percent drop from 
2016. 

Those numbers would be even worse 
were it not for America’s immigrant popu¬ 
lation. A study by the Pew Research Center 
shows 23 percent of all births in the United 
States in 2014 were to foreign-born moth¬ 
ers. About 275,000 of those babies were 
born to unauthorized immigrant parents, 
which was about a third of all births to for¬ 
eign-born mothers that year. 

Unauthorized immigrant women birth¬ 
ing babies on American shores may raise 
eyebrows among today’s throwbacks to the 
anti-immigrant Know Nothing Party of the 
1850s. But today’s rabid nativists are just 
as misguided. Immigrants, unauthorized 
or otherwise, helped build this country 
when it was young and are needed now to 
keep it strong. 

The assertion that immigrants are a 
drain on the economy is false, according 
an analysis by the Wharton School of Eco¬ 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“Although immigrants increase the sup¬ 
ply of labor, they also spend their wages 
on homes, food, TVs, and other goods and 
services and expand domestic economic 
demand,” said the analysis. 

“Immigrants, whether high- or low- 
skilled, legal or illegal, are unlikely to re¬ 
place native-born workers or reduce their 
wages over the long-term,” the Wharton 
researchers said. “Indeed, the experience 
of the last few decades suggests that immi¬ 
gration may actually have significant long¬ 
term benefits for the native-born, pushing 
them into higher-paying occupations.” 

Look no further than Arizona for a les¬ 
son in how anti-immigrant policies can 
contribute to America’s baby gloom. Be¬ 
tween 2007 and last year, the Grand Can¬ 
yon State saw an overall 20 percent drop 
in births, from 103,000 to 81,000. A major 
factor in the decline, according to Arizona 
State University researcher Tom Rex, was 
a crackdown on immigrants entering the 
state illegally to find work. 

Wider use of birth control and women 
waiting longer to have babies play signifi¬ 
cant roles in the U.S. birth rate’s decline. 
Welcoming more immigrants would help 
reverse that trend, but it takes smart politi¬ 
cal leadership to acknowledge that simple 
truth, which these days is sadly lacking. 
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I ALREADY REGRET 
ADDING ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE TO 
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ACROSS 

1 Temple leader 
6 Campaigned 
9 USMC rank 
12 Wanted- 
poster info 
13“— been had!” 

14 Writer Harper 

15 New Zealand 
native 

16 Personal 
information 

18 Contacts, e.g. 

20 Elevator name 

21 Buddy 

23 Carefree 

24 Wear down 

25 Satchels 

27 Birds’ homes 
29 Most timid 
31 Of service 
35—Ark 

37 King of the 
jungle 

38 Quaint oath 
41 Spa sounds 

43 Vintage 

44 Humdinger 

45 Children’s 
welfare org. 

47 “Ray” and 
“Gandhi,” for 
example 
49 Enlists again 

52 Poem of praise 

53 Browns, on 
scoreboards 


54 Mountain crest 

55 Director Craven 

56 “2001” computer 

57 Of the Arctic 

DOWN 

1 Ewe’s mate 

2 Carte lead-in 

3 High school 
science course 

4 Naked 

5 “Of Thee —” 

6 Steak cut 

7 Rara — 

8 “The Matrix” hero 

9 Aristotle’s 
teacher 

10 Stinky 

11 Stop 

17 Back-related 
19 Dasher’s boss 
21 Small ammo 


22 Fan’s cry 
24 UFO crew 
26 Parody 
28 Japanese 
fish dish 
30 “Mayday!” 

32 Green energy 
option 

33Texter’s chuckle 
34 Finale 

36 Gretel’s brother 

38 Macaroni shape 

39 Tour leader 

40 Palliative plants 
42 Discard 

45 Pac-12 team 

46 Architect 
Saarinen 

48 German pronoun 

50 School 
support org. 

51 Sun. talk 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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8-3 CRYPTOQUIP 

RQVWOWZBH HMQYF OBM 

HNQOWYVVP NJQNYJQR IZJ 

MTQ OZLNZHQJ ZI “FWHH LQ, 

FYMQ”: OZVQ NZJMQJTZBHQ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: PORTABLE WRITING 
SURFACE DESIGNED FOR A PERSON WHO’S ON 
A CRUISE: A SHIPBOARD CLIPBOARD. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals C 
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SEE, S0METIML5 IT'5THKT 
ANSWER., OR HtU NAME 
SOMETHING, OR ADMIT 
HE’S FRUSTRATED, OR 
MAY&E HE’LL ACTUALLY 
ACKNOWLEDGE SOME OF 
IT REALLY IS POINTLESS. 


WE DON’T SPEAK 
THAT DIALECT. 



I ADDED ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE TO OUR 
COFFEE MACHINE. 


1 

i 

m 

IT HIRED AN 
ENGINEERING FIRIA TO 
BUILD IT A ROBOT BODY 
SO IT CAN ESCAPE. 


I 

£ 

f 

1 

i 

I 

DO LJHAT 

YOU NEED 

TO DO, BUT I PLAN TO 
DON'T SCARE KILL IT 
OUR OTHER AND DRINK 
ROBOTS. ITS HERD. 





-- — d 

HE Y GOAT, W HAT K/M OF SAUCE 
00 m WANT OH TOOK PASTA... 
TOMATO, AiFREOO. OR PESTO? 


( yoou HAVE PESTO. ) 

1 


we HAVE A RATHER AGGRESSIVE 
HOMEONNERS ASSOCIATION. 

T ' 







— ixr —to 


-- 






ANPCRPON JACK AON 
PEROT &RAPLEY PCAN 
CANPERS CHISOLM. I 
FICUREP THAT WAS THE 
ONLY CANPIPATE kftiO 
COULP CREATE REAL 
CHANCE- 






F 

' Tkankfi for Waving me. 

It Wafi, a pleasure to treak 
... v ti^duitfi with. you. 

-: 

' 

Pist.W King features 

6lZAKKO.COM 
Fadelw)k.doffi./ 2i zarroComidg. 

®zoia gizARtoBr- 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Glasses, slangily 
6 “Star Wars” 

director 

II Looked for 
12 First game of 

the season 

14 Thin, silky fabric 

15 Old Plymouth 

16 Addams cousin 

17 La Scala city 
19Cariou of “Blue 

Bloods” 

20 Not us 

22 Collar 

23 Highly rated 

24 Passover repast 
26 Person to whom 

a promise 
is made 

28 “Platoon” locale 

30 Historic period 

31 Asylum seeker, 
perhaps 

35 Thread holder 

39 Regrettably 

40 Part of UCLA 

42 Half a sextet 

43 “How — love 
thee” 

44 Bridal path 

46 Overhead trains 

47 Cooks’ garments 
49 Orbital point 


51 Leases again 

52 Juveniles 

53 Lebanon’s 
neighbor 

54 Reads quickly 

DOWN 

1 Mollify 

2 Kicked on a 
fourth down 

3 Custard 
ingredient 

4 Lab sci. 

5 Beer mug 

6 Endearing 

7 Atop 

8 Cartoon frame 

9 Not digital 

10 Tranquil 

11 Barbecue rods 


13 Soprano Fleming 
18 Napkin’s place 
21 Bistro handouts 
23 Conform 
25 Dust collector? 
27 Hosp. areas 
29 McCarthy of 
“Bridesmaids” 

31 Doppler device 

32 Runs off to wed 

33 Without bias 

34 Dawn goddess 

36 Salem’s state 

37 NHL team 

38 Comes in last 
41 Bridge coups 

44 Con 

45 Grand tale 
48 Not ’neath 

50— roll (winning) 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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8-4 CRYPTOQUIP 


YXFB NXF MAFQNLQTOLS 


JLSFJFERO YLM AFSVGSURBD, 


FEFSPZGJP YLM YLNQXRBD 

RB MNTBN JRMZFORFV. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: DELICIOUS STEAK 
CUT SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE COMPOSER 
OF “KISS ME, KATE”: COLE PORTERHOUSE. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals P 
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You’ve never felt more like a local. 


STARS® STRIPES 


I 


Look inside ioi the BEST of the 


fi! 






¥ 


Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in Okinawa or a family 
friendly get away in Germany, one of our FREE publications will help you embrace 
your new home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


Available online at 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARStQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


140 Announcements 040 Jobs Offered 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 


relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Anyone having claims on or 
obligations to the estate of 
Sgt. Wyatt C. Shurley 
of the 15th Engineer Battalion, 
18th Military Police Brigade, 
should contact the summary 
court officer, 1st Lt. David 


314-475-9915. 


d s r 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Photography 830 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


i busy American practice has 
in opening for an experienced 

iamstein-Miesenbach office. 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 
general dentist to join our 


in the Alps in Garmisch! 

Only 189 eur includes: 

-Photo session on the mountair 
-Cable car for a family of 4 
-Two wardrobe changes 
-50 Images delivered digitally 


19 170 806 2453 


Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStQfSTRI pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



- - m 




To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

ERIC W. GARDNER ™ USN 

^ _ REALTOR 6 , GRI e , ABR e 




PCS-ing to 
Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 


flR Lori & G-ll 

|L^ Coldwell Banker 

Lori&LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

E Client Endorsements 

httpMinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSImISTRIPES. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




American 

Doctors & Staff 

Services Offered: 

Family Dentistry 
Certified Orthodontics 
Crowns and Veneers 
Implant Surgery 
Zoom Teeth Whitening 
Wisdom Teeth Surgery 
Nitrous Oxide 

Saturday & Evening Appointr 
Caring, Friendly American Sta 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 

Ramstein 
Dental Care 

06371 406230 M 
Post Strasse 1,66877 Ramstein 






Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks today!!! 
info@interglobalshipping.de, 
www.interglobalshipping.de 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARS*aSTRIPES. 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 




Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from Capitol Hill to Europe, 
Pacific, the Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 




Round-the-world news for Americas military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me on top. 



STARSiOf STRIPES 


I need to know what’s going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — that’s 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as I’m on 
the road\ I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works perfectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and it’s included in the 
Digital Access subscription 
for one low price. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Deals 


NFL preseason 


Mexican Open 


Pro soccer 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T PtS GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 14 4 5 47 48 26 

New York City FC13 5 4 43 43 27 

New York 13 6 2 41 42 22 

Columbus 10 7 6 36 30 29 

Montreal 9 13 1 28 29 39 

New England 7 7 7 28 33 32 

Philadelphia 8 10 3 27 29 34 

Chicago 6 12 5 23 34 46 

Orlando City 7 14 1 22 32 51 

Toronto FC 6 11 4 22 35 39 

D.C. United 4 9 5 17 29 35 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T PtS GF GA 
FC Dallas 12 3 6 42 35 25 

Los Angeles FC 10 5 6 36 44 35 

LA Galaxy 10 7 5 35 43 36 

Portland 9 3 7 34 30 25 

Sporting KC 9 6 6 33 39 30 

Real Sait Lake 9 9 4 31 31 39 

Vancouver 8 9 5 29 34 44 

Minnesota United 9 12 1 28 35 44 

Houston 7 8 6 27 39 32 

Seattle 7 9 5 26 22 24 

Colorado 4 12 5 17 25 36 

San Jose 2 12 7 13 29 40 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
Toronto FC at Atlanta United FC 
D.C. United at Montreal 
New England at Orlando City 
San Jose at FC Dallas 
Seattle at Minnesota United 
Vancouver at New York City FC 
LA Galaxy at Colorado 
Sporting Kansas City at Houston 
Chicago at Real Salt Lake 
Philadelphia at Portland 
Sunday’s games 
Los Angeles FC at New York 
Saturday, August 11 
Houston at Columbus 
Philadelphia at New England 
New York at Chicago 
San Jose at Colorado 
Montreal at Real Salt Lake 
Minnesota United at LA Galaxy 
Sporting Kansas City at Los Angeles FC 
Vancouver at Portland 

Sunday, August 12 
New York City FC at Toronto FC 
Orlando City at D.C. United 
FC Dallas at Seattle 

NWSL 

W L T PtS GF GA 

North Carolina 14 1 4 46 41 14 

Seattle 8 4 6 30 20 15 

Portland 8 5 5 29 29 22 

Orlando 8 6 5 29 27 26 

Chicago 7 4 7 28 26 22 

Utah 5 6 7 22 14 18 

Houston 5 7 5 20 21 28 

Washington 2 11 4 10 11 24 

Sky Blue FC 0 13 3 3 12 32 

Note: Three points for victory, 
point for tie. 

Sunday’s games 
Portland at North Carolina 
Sky Blue FC at Orlando 
Utah at Houston 
Washington at Seattle 

Wednesday, Aug. 8 
Washington at Utah 

Friday, Aug. 10 
North Carolina at Chicago 


Auto racing 


Buffalo 

Miami 

New England 
N.Y. Jets 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Tennessee 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Denver 
Kansas City 
L.A. Chargers 
Oakland 


Dallas 
N.Y. Giants 
Philadelphia 
Washington 

Atlanta 
Carolina 
New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 


Green Bay 
Minnesota 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

W L T Pet P 

10 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
South 
l 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
North 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
West 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
East 
10 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
South 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
North 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 
I 0 0 


IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (Sebastien Bourdais) 
April 7 — Phoenix Grand Prix, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. (Josef Newgarden) 

April 15 — Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beach (Calif.) (Alexander Rossi) 

April 23 — Honda Indy Grand Prix of 
Alabama, Birmingham (Josef Newgar¬ 
den) 

May 12 — Grand Prix of Indianapolis 
(Will Power) 

May 27 — Indianapolis 500 (Will Pow¬ 
er) 

June 2 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 1), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. (Scott Dixon) 

June 3 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 
2), Belle Isle Park, Mich. (Ryan Hunter- 
Reay) 

June 9 — DXC Technology 600, Fort 
Worth (Scott Dixon) 

June 24 — Kohler Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. (Josef Newgarden) 

July 8 — Iowa Corn 300, Newton, Iowa 
(James Hinchcliffe) 

July 15 — Honda Indy Toronto (Scott 

July 29 — Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio (Alexander Rossi) 

Aug. 19 — ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 25 — Bommarito Automotive 
Group 500, Madison, III. 

Sept. 2 — Grand Prix of Portland 
(Ore.) 

Sept. 16 — Grand Prix of Sonoma, Ca- 


Wednesday 
At Cabo del Mar 
Los Cabos, Mexico 
Purse: $715,455 (WT250) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

SeconcF Round 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Feliciano 
Lopez (8), Spain, 6-3, 6-3. 

Damir Dzumhur (3), Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, def. Thomas Fabbiano, Italy, 7-6 
(0), 7-6 (5). 

Yoshihito Nishioka, Japan, def. Taylor 
Fritz (7), United States, 7-6 (3), 6-1. 

Michael Mmoh, United States, def. Pe¬ 
ter Pol an sky, Canada, 7-6 (1), 7-6 (2). 

Juan Martin del Potro (1), Argentina, 
def. Marcos Giron, United States, 7-5, 6- 


(6). 

Adrian Mannarino (4), France, def. 
Elias Ymer, Sweden, 6-0, 6-2. 

Fabio Fognini (2), Italy, def. Quentin 
Halys, France, 2-6, 6-4, 6-0. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Romain Arneodo, Monaco, and Nicho¬ 
las Monroe (4), United States, def. Evan 
King and Nathan Pasha, United States, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Fabrice Neis and Fernando Romboli, 
Brazil, def. Manuel Sanchez, Mexico, and 
Bernard Tomic, Australia, 6-4, 6-3. 

Taylor Fritz, United States, and Thana- 
si Kokkinakis, Australia, def. Sergio Gal- 
dos, Peru, and Peter Polansky, Canada, 
4-6, 6-2, 10-6. 


Arizona 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

L.A. Rams 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

San Francisco 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

Seattle ooo .ooo o o 

Thursday’s game 

Chicago vs. Baltimore at Canton, Ohio 
Thursday, Aug. 9 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 
New Orleans at Jacksonville 
Cleveland at N.Y. Giants 
Chicago at Cincinnati 
Carolina at Buffalo 
Tampa Bay at Miami 
L.A. Rams at Baltimore 
Washington at New England 
Tennessee at Green Bay 
Houston at Kansas City 
Indianapolis at Seattle 
Dallas at San Francisco 
Friday, Aug. 10 
Atlanta at N.Y. Jets 
Detroit at Oakland 

Saturday, Aug. 11 
Minnesota at Denver 
L.A. Chargers at Arizona 

NFL calendar 

Aug. 2 — Hall of Fame game, Chicago 
vs. Baltimore at Canton, Ohio. 

Aug. 4 — Hall of Fame induction cer¬ 
emony, Canton, Ohio. 

Aug. 9-13 — First weekend of pre¬ 
season. 

Sept. 1 — Final cutdown to 53-man 

Sept. 6 — Regular season opens: At¬ 
lanta at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 9-10 — First weekend of regular 

Oct. 16-17 — Fall owners meeting, New 
York. 

Oct. 30 — Trading deadline. 


Fight schedule 

Aug. 3 

At Sydney, Australia, Billy Dib vs. Tevin 
Farmer, 12, for the vacant IBF junior light¬ 
weight title. 

At Albuquerque, N.M., Antonio Orozco 
vs. Pablo Cesar Cano, 10, junior welter¬ 
weights. 

Aug. 4 

At Hard Rock Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., 
Sergey Kovalev vs. Eleider Alvarez, 12, 
for Kovalev’s WBO light heavyweight 
title; Dmitry Bivol vs. Isaac Chilemba, 12, 
for Bivol’s WBA light heavyweight title; 
Frank Galarza vs. Alex Durate, 10, junior 
middleweights; Bakhram Murtazaliev vs. 
Fernando Carcamo, 10, junior middle- 
weights; Vaughn Alexander vs. Denis 
Douglin, 10, middleweights. 

At Nassau Veterans Memorial Coli¬ 
seum, Uniondale, N.Y., Devon Alexander 
vs. Andre Berto, 12, welterweights; Peter 
Quillin vs. J’Leon Love, 10, super middle- 
weights; Sergey Lipinets vs. Erick Bone, 
10, welterweights. 

Aug. 11 

At Avalon Theater, Hollywood, Calif., 
Jesus Rojas vs. Joseph Diaz, Jr., 12, for 
Rojas’ WBA World featherweight title. 

At Tokyo, Ryosuke Iwasa vs. T.J. 
Doheny, 12, for Iwasa’s IBF junior feath¬ 
erweight title. 

Aug. 17 

At Fantasy Spring Resort Casino, In¬ 
dio, Calif., Andrew Cancio vs. Dardan Ze- 
nunaj, 10, junior lightweights. 

Aug. 18 

At Cebu City, Philippines, Donnie Ni- 
etes vs. Aston Palicte, 12, for vacant WBO 
junior bantamweight title. 

At Belfast, Northern Ireland, Carl 
Frampton vs. Luke Jackson, 12, for 
Frampton’s WBO interim featherweight 
title; Cristofer Rosales vs. Paddy Barnes, 
12, for Rosales’ WBC flyweight title; 
Tyson Fury vs. Francesco Pianeta, 10, 
heavyweights. 

At the Sands Bethlehem (Pa.) Casino 
and Event Center, Sullivan Barrera vs. Se- 
anie Monaghan, 10, light heavyweights. 


Citi Open 


Men 
First Round 

Denis Kudla, United States, and Fran¬ 
ces Tiafoe, United States, def. Jeremy 
Chardy, France, and Nick Kyrgios, Aus¬ 
tralia, walkover. 

Raven Klaasen, South Africa, and Mi¬ 
chael Venus, New Zealand, def. Rajeev 
Ram, United States, and Jean-Julien Ro- 
jer, Netherlands, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (6). 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Ben McLach- 
lan, Japan, def. Lukasz Kubot, Poland, 
and Marcelo Melo (3), Brazil, 6-4, 7-5. 

Mike Bryan, United States, and Ed¬ 
ouard Roger-Vasselin, France, def. Nikola 
Mektic, Croatia, and Alexander Peya, 
Austria, 6-7 (3), 7-6 (5), 10-5. 

Juan Sebastian Cabal and Robert 


AP sportlight 


Aug. 3 

1852 — The first intercollegiate row¬ 
ing race is held on Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H., where Harvard beats Yale by four 
lengths on the 2-mile course. 

1949 — The National Basketball As¬ 
sociation is formed by the merger of the 
National Basketball League (NBL) and 
the Basketball Association of America 
(BAA). 

1955 - Scott Frost, driven by Joe 
O’Brien, wins the Hambletonian at Good 
Time Park in Goshen, N.Y. He goes on to 
become the first trotting Triple Crown 
winner. 

1996 — Andre Agassi, the Dream Team 
and the U.S. women’s 400-meter relay 
team win Olympic gold medals, while 
the American men’s 400 relay settles for 


Farah, Colombia, def. Henri Kontinen, 
Finland, and John Peers (2), Australia, 
6-4, 6-4. 

First Round 

Ysaline Bonaventure, Belgium, and 
Fanny Stollar, Hungary, def. Aleksandra 
Krunic, Serbia, and Zheng Saisai, China, 
walkover. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, and An- 
helina Kalinina, Ukraine, def. Katie Swan, 
Britain, and Rosalie Van Der Hoek, Neth¬ 
erlands, 3-6, 6-1, 10-8. 

Han Xinyun, China, and Darija Jurak 
(3), Croatia, def. Chen Pei Hsuan and Wu 
Fang-Hsien, Taiwan, 2-6, 6-1,10-5. 

Quarterfinals 

Kristie Ahn and Lauren Davis, United 
States, def. Shuko Aoyama, Japan, and 
Renata Voracova (2), Czech Republic, 5- 
7, 6-4, 11-9. 

Silicon Valley Classic 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 
At SJSU Tennis Center 
San Jose, Calif. 

Purse: $799,000 (Premier) 
Surface^Hard-Outdoor 

SeconcF Round 

Elise Mertens (4), Belgium,, def. Aash- 
ley Kratzer, United States, 6-2, 6-0. 

Danielle Collins, United States, def. 
Vera Lapko, Belarus, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1. 

Johanna Konta, Britain, def. Sofia 
Kenin, United States, 6-1,6-4. 

Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, def. Garb- 
ine Muguruza (1), Spain, 6-1, 6-0. 


At William H.G. FitzGerald Tennis Center 
Washington 

Purse: ATP, $1.89 million (WT500); 
WTA, $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

S Men S 
First Round 

Tommy Paul, United States, def. Alex 
Bolt, Australia, 3-6, 7-6 (0), 6-2. 

Second Round 

Frances Tiafoe (13), United States, def. 
Hubert Hurkacz, Poland, 6-2, 6-4. 

James Duckworth, Australia, def. Ja¬ 
son Kubler, Australia, 1-6,6-2, 7-6 (5). 

Marius Copil, Romania, def. Jeremy 
Chardy (14), France, 6-4, 6-4. 

Denis Kudla, United States, def. Karen 
Khachanov (12), Russia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Mischa Zverev (15), Germany, def. Tim 
Smyczek, United States, 6-2, 7-6 (7). 

Stefanos Tsitspas (10), Greece, def. 
Jared Donaldson, United States, 3-6, 6-3, 
7-5. 

Andy Murray, Britain, def. Kyle Ed¬ 
mund (4), Britain, 7-6 (4), 1-6, 6-4. 

Alexander Zverev (1), Germany, def. 
Malek Jaziri, Tunisia, 6-2, 6-1. 

David Goffin (3), Belgium, def. Pierre- 
Hugues Herbert, France, 6-2,1-6, 7-6 (5). 

Denis Shapovalov (9), Canada, def. 
Daniil Medvedev, Russia, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Lucas Pouille (6), France, def. Vincent 
Millot, France, 6-7 (2), 6-4, 3-0 retired. 

Chung Hyeon (8), North Korea, def. 
Marcos Baghdatis, Cyprus, 6-7 (2), 6-4, 

Kei Nishikori (7), Japan, def. Donald 
Young, United States, 6-3, 6-4. 

Women 
First Round 

Zheng Saisai, China, def. Katie Swan, 
Britain, 6-2, 6-4. 

Ysaline Bonaventure, Belgium, def. 
Anhelina Kalinina, Ukraine, 6-3, 6-3. 

Jennifer Brady, United States, def. Na¬ 
talia Vikhlyantseva, Russia, 6-1, 6-4. 

Magda Linette, Poland, def. Olivia 
Rogowska, Australia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Second Round 

Andrea Petkovic, Germany, def. Sloane 
Stephens (2), United States, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. 


First Round 

Lyudmyla and Nadia Kichenok (3), 
Ukraine, def. Kaitlyn Christian and Sa¬ 
brina Santamaria, United States, 4-6,6-3, 
10-7. 

Magdalena Freeh, Poland, and Maria 
Sanchez, United States, def. Miyu Kato 
and Makoto Ninomiya (4), Japan, 6-1, 5- 
7, 10-4. 

Austrian Open 

Wednesday 

At Kitzbueheler Tennis Club 
Kitzbuehel, Austria 
Purse: $584,250 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

SeconcF Round 

Maxi Marterer (6), Germany, def. 
Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, 6-3, 6-4. 

Jaume Munar, Spain, def. Robin Haase 
(4), Netherlands, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Denis Istomin, Uzbekistan, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber (2), Germany, 5-7, 6-3,6-1. 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Laslo Djere, 
Serbia, 6-3, 6-2. 

Dusan Lajovic (8), Serbia, def. Dennis 
Novak, Austria, 6-2, 6-4. 

Nicolas Jarry, Chile, def. Fernando Ver- 
dasco (3), Spain, 6-7 (6), 7-5, 6-3. 

Matteo Berrettini, Italy, def. Radu Al- 
bot, Moldova, 6-3, 6-7 (3), 6-1. 

Martin Klizan, Slovakia, def. Dominic 
Thiem (1), Austria, 6-1,1-6, 7-5. 


First Round 

Julio Peralta, Chile, and Horacio Ze- 
ballos (1), Argentina, def. Kevin Krawietz, 
Germany, and Hans Podlipnik-Castillo, 
Chile, 6-3, 7-5. 

Tim Puetz and Jan-Lennard Struff (4), 
Germany, def. Hugo Nys, France, and An¬ 
drei Vasilevski, Belarus, 6-4, 6-4. 

Max Mirnyi, Belarus, and Philipp Os¬ 
wald (2), Austria, def. Denys Molchanov, 
Ukraine, and Igor Zelenay, Slovakia, 7-6 
(7), 7-6 (4). 

World TeamTennis 

W L Pet. GB 

x-Philadelphia 12 1 .923 - 

San Diego 7 6 .538 5 

Springfield 7 6 .538 5 

Washington 7 6 .538 5 

Orange County 5 8 .385 7 

New York 1 12 .077 11 

x-clinched No. 1 seed in finals 
Tuesday’s matches 
Philadelphia 20, Springfield 18 
San Diego 24, Orange County 19 
Wednesday’s matches 
Philadelphia 23, New York 13 
Springfield 20, Orange County 17 
Washington 19, San Diego 18 
Thursday’s matches 
Philadelphia at New York 
Washington at Orange County 
Springfield at San Diego 
End Regular Season 

Championship 
Sunday, Aug. 5 
No. 2 seed at Philadelphia 


silver. With Carl Lewis idled by a coach’s 
decision and Leroy Burrell injured, the 
men’s 400 team is shocked by Canada 
— the first time the U.S. lost the event at 
the Olympics. 

1997 — Colleen Walker wins the du 
Maurier Classic by two strokes over 
Liselotte Neumann. 

2003 — Annika Sorenstam completes a 
career Grand Slam at the Women’s Brit¬ 
ish Open, beating Se Ri Pak by a stroke in 
a thrilling head-to-head showdown. 

2006 — Champ Car driver Cristiano da 
Matta needs surgery to remove a rup¬ 
tured blood vessel in his head after his 
race car collides with a deer that wan¬ 
dered onto the track during a test ses¬ 
sion at Road America in Elkhart Lake, 
Wis. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

MLB — Suspended Baltimore Orioles 
RHP Ruben Garcia 50-games without pay 
after testing positive for Amphetamine, 
Pittsburgh Pirates RHP Eddison Polo- 
nia 72-games without pay after testing 
positive for Stanozolol and Washington 
Nationals OF Jonathan Pryor 76-games 
without pay after testing positive for 
Dehydrochlormethyltestosterone all in 
violations of the Minor League Drug Pre¬ 
vention and Treatment Program. 

American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Recalled LHP 
Donnie Hart from Norfolk (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Optioned OF 
Greg Allen to Columbus (IL). Activated 
OF Leonys Martin. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Recalled OF Jake 
Marisnick from Fresno (PCL). Optioned 
OF Kyle Tucker to Fresno. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Actiavted RHP 
Lance Lynn. Signed RHPs Osiel Rodriguez 
and Jose Chambuco and SS Alexander 
Vargas to minor league contracts. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Activated RHP Bran¬ 
don Kintzler. Optioned LHP Randy Rosa¬ 
rio to Iowa (PCL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Desig¬ 
nated RHP Shawn Kelley for assignment. 
Recalled RHP Jimmy Cordero from Syra¬ 
cuse (IL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Activated DE 
Randy Gregory from the NFI list. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Announced 
the retirement of OL Jack Mewhort. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Promoted Don 
Becker to executive vice president of 
real estate development and strategic 
projects; George Paton to vice president 
of player personnel/assistant general 
manager; Eric Sugarman to vice presi¬ 
dent of sports medicine/head athletic 
trainer; Bob Hagan to vice president of 
football and media communications; Jeff 
Anderson to vice president of strategic 
and corporate communications; Theresa 
Baugus to MVC coach and manager; Luke 
Burson to manager of football informa¬ 
tion systems; John Dvorak to senior ac¬ 
count executive; Michael Huiras to se¬ 
nior producer, live programming; Taylar 
Sievert to senior graphic designer; Nick 
Maurer to director, corporate partner¬ 
ships; Stuart Morrow to senior account 
executive; Sam Newton to football com¬ 
munications manager; Craig Peters to 
senior editor; Kendall Peters to manager, 
sales and engagement analytics; Zach 
Royse to social media strategist; Gen- 
ette Sekse to manager, engagement and 
sales analytics; Jordan Struck to studio 
operations manager; and Nate Vaughn 
to senior producer, original content. An¬ 
nounced pro scout Jeff Robinson has 
transitioned to youth football develop¬ 
ment manager. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed FB 
Henry Poggi. Released WR Jordan Mat- 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Activated 
WRs Brandon Tate and Michael Floyd 
and TE Michael Hoomanawanui. Added 
G Don Barclay. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Awarded T Vic¬ 
tor Salako on waivers. Waived T Jarron 
Jones 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed LB 
Dadi Nicolas. Waived OL Alex Balducci. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Agreed to 
terms with Binghamton (AHL) coach 
Mark Dennehy. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 


U.S. A 


i-Doping Agency 
USADA — Announced U.S. cyclist Bruce 
Mazur received a four-year sanction for 
an anti-doping rule violation. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 
MINNESOTA UNITED - Acquired an 
international roster spot from Colorado 
for the 2018 season for $50,000 in General 
Allocation Money. 

COLLEGE 

BROWN - Promoted Matthew Culp to 
athletic trainer. 

YALE - Named Lashay Banks wom¬ 
en’s assistant basketball coach. 


Pro basketball 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 16 10 .615 - 

Washington 15 11 .577 1 

Connecticut 15 12 .556 l’/z 

Chicago 10 17 .370 6Vz 

New York 7 19 .269 9 

Indiana 3 23 .115 13 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Seattle 20 7 .741 - 

Minnesota 15 10 .600 4 

Los Angeles 15 11 .577 4'/ 2 

Phoenix 16 12 .571 4Vi 

Dallas 14 12 .538 5Vz 

Las Vegas 12 14 .462 V/z 

Wednesday’s games 
Connecticut 92, New York 77 
Phoenix 104, Las Vegas 93 
Thursday’s games 
Dallas at Indiana, 7 p.m. 

Minnesota at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
Las Vegas at Washington 
Chicago at Atlanta 
Minnesota at Seattle 

Saturday's games 
i/Yor' 


Indiana at New York 
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Clemson’s national rise fueled by ACC hold 



Sean Rayford/A P 

Clemson defensive end Clelin Ferrell, right, and Dexter Lawrence celebrate a sack 
during a game last year. Ferrell says the 2018 Tigers “haven’t done anything” when 
asked whether there’s a gap between Clemson and the rest of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference as the Tigers chase a fourth straight league title. 


By Aaron Beard 

Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Dabo Swin- 
ney has built Clemson into an every-year 
power with regular College Football Play¬ 
off appearances and a recent national 
championship. None of that could’ve hap¬ 
pened without first asserting unquestioned 
control of the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

The Tigers open practice this week as 
the overwhelming favorite to become the 
first team to win four straight ACC titles 
since Florida State’s romp through the 
1990s. They also could become only the 
second power-conference team to win four 
straight league championship games. 

“I didn’t sit back and say, ‘Well we’re 
Clemson and we’re going to go out there 
and everybody’s going to try to catch us,”’ 
Swinney said during the ACC Kickoff 
preseason media days. “But I definite¬ 
ly envisioned Clemson being one of the 
best programs in the country, and I envi¬ 
sioned this league growing and becoming 
one of the most dominant leagues in the 
country.” 

Indeed, the Tigers’ rise helped the ACC 
climb onto level footing with its touted 
Southeastern Conference neighbor. 

It wasn’t long ago that Clemson was 
chasing Florida State in the ACC’s power- 
heavy Atlantic Division. The Seminoles 
won three straight ACC titles from 2012- 
14 while going 26-1 against league teams 
— 3-0 against Clemson — and winning a 
national championship in the final BCS 
season of 2013. But the Tigers followed 
that with their own impressive run, giving 
the league a sustained stretch of top-flight 
success while putting the ACC alongside 
the SEC as the only leagues to reach all 
four playoffs. 

Clemson is 25-2 against ACC teams in 
the past three seasons, with 18 wins by 
double-digit margins. The losses at home 
against Pittsburgh in 2016 and at Syracuse 
last year came by a combined four points. 
And last year’s 38-3 rout of then-No. 7 
Miami made Clemson only the fifth team 
to win at least three straight power-confer¬ 


ence championship games since the SEC 
held the first in 1992, a group featuring 
FSU, Alabama in the SEC (2014-16) and 
Oklahoma in the Big 12 (2006-08). 

Another December crown in Charlotte 
would allow Clemson to join Steve Spurri¬ 
er’s Florida teams in the SEC (1993-96) as 
the only power-conference schools to win 
four straight league title games. 

“It all goes together: their budgets are 
elite, their facilities are elite and they’re 
able to recruit and attract the elite players,” 
said Boston College coach Steve Addazio, 
whose Eagles face the Tigers annually in 


the Atlantic. “So they’re a ‘Have’ — that’s 
the best way I can say it.” 

Clemson is on the verge of the ACC’s 
longest reign since Bobby Bowden’s Sem¬ 
inoles arrived in 1992 and won at least a 
share of the title for nine straight seasons, 
going 70-2 in the nine-team league. 

John Swofford got a close look at those 
Seminoles, first as a competitor as North 
Carolina’s athletics director before becom¬ 
ing ACC commissioner in 1997. He told 
The Associated Press that Clemson’s run 
“does compare favorably” because today’s 
14-team league “is considerably better.” 


“I don’t think there’s anything wrong 
with a league having a dominant team 
when that dominant team is without ques¬ 
tion a premier team nationally,” Swofford 
said. “And that’s exactly what we have in 
Clemson.” 

Yet offensive lineman Mitch Hyatt and 
defensive lineman Clelin Ferrell dismissed 
questions about a gap between Clemson 
and everyone else. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” Ferrell said. “You 
can talk about that as far as the past years, 
it might be a big gap. ... This 2018 team 
hasn’t done anything. There’s not really a 
gap as far as what we’ve done.” 

Besides, Hyatt noted, there have been 
close calls. There was a hang-on-for- 
dear-life home win against Louisville and 
eventual Heisman Trophy winner Lamar 
Jackson in 2016. There were one-posses¬ 
sion margins in ACC title games against 
North Carolina in 2015 and Virginia Tech 
in 2016. And North Carolina State played 
Clemson within a touchdown the past two 
years, including a 2016 overtime road loss 
after missing a short winning field goal at 
regulation’s end. 

“It’s just executing in the final 2 minutes 
of the game,” Wolfpack coach Dave Doeren 
said. “We missed a kick two years ago and 
had a couple of penalties (last year), and 
that’s us, that’s not them. So we’ve got to 
execute under pressure better — period.” 

But Doeren’s observation underlines an¬ 
other way the Tigers are equipped to fend 
off challengers. There’s a big-game-tested 
core from playoff routs of Oklahoma and 
Ohio State along with unforgettable title- 
game thrillers against Alabama, with the 
Crimson Tide winning in 2015 and the Ti¬ 
gers claiming the rematch before Alabama 
won Round 3 in last year’s semifinals. 

Swinney isn’t changing his “you get what 
you earn” approach, either, even as the Ti¬ 
gers keep bringing trophies home to Death 
Valley. 

“A big thing is Coach Swinney told us not 
to beat ourselves,” Hyatt said. “We have 
the talent to win. We have the players, we 
have the coaches — we have everything we 
need to win.” 


OSU’s Meyer on paid leave pending investigation 


Associated Press 

Urban Meyer’s Ohio State pro¬ 
gram has been one of the best in 
college football and for the most 
part has avoided major off-field 
issues and player behavior prob¬ 
lems that tarnished his champi¬ 
onship teams at Florida. 

Now Meyer appears to be in 
jeopardy of losing his job as Buck¬ 
eyes coach over the handling of a 
longtime assistant who has been 
accused of domestic violence. 

Ohio State placed Meyer on paid 
administrative leave Wednesday 
while it investigates claims that 
his wife knew about allegations 
of abuse against former Buckeyes 
assistant Zach Smith, who was 
fired last week. 

Smith’s ex-wife, Courtney 
Smith, told sports website Stadi¬ 
um that she told Shelley Meyer in 
2015 that Zach Smith had assault¬ 
ed her. Courtney Smith provided 
text messages to former ESPN re¬ 
porter Brett McMurphy between 
her and Shelley Meyer about Zach 
Smith’s behavior, and threatening 
text messages she said were sent 


to her by Zach Smith. 

“Shelley said she was going 
to have to tell Urban,” Courtney 
Smith told Stadium. “I said: ‘That’s 
fine, you should tell Urban.’” 

Courtney Smith said she did 
not know if Shelley Meyer told 
Urban Meyer about the allega¬ 
tions against Zach Smith, who has 
never been convicted of a crime 
or charged with assaulting his 
ex-wife. 

Zach Smith’s attorney, Brad 
Koffel, said in a statement to 
ESPN on Wednesday: “Once he 
gets his chance to tell his side of 
events, don’t be surprised when 
it is corroborated by every po¬ 
lice who ever responded to Ms. 
Smith’s calls.” 

Ohio State will now look into 
what Urban Meyer knew and 
when, which could determine 
whether he remains coach. 

Meyer is heading into his sev¬ 
enth season at Ohio State, where 
he is 73-8 with a national title in 
2014 and two Big Ten Confer¬ 
ence championships. Shelley 
Meyer is a registered nurse and 
is employed as an instructor at 


Ohio State. Both Meyer and his 
wife could be in violation of Ohio 
State’s Title IX sexual miscon¬ 
duct policy on reporting allega¬ 
tions of domestic violence against 
university employees. 

Violation of the university’s 
policy could result in Meyer 
being fired with cause by the uni¬ 
versity, according to provisions 
placed in his contract when it was 
extended by two years in April. 
The deal runs through 2022 and 
increases Meyer’s salary to $7.6 
million in 2018, with annual 6 
percent raises for the bulk of his 
compensation. 

Offensive coordinator Ryan 
Day will serve as acting head 
coach for the Buckeyes, expected 
to be one of the top teams in the 
nation again this season. Ohio 
State’s first preseason practice is 
scheduled for Friday. The season 
starts Sept. 1 with a game against 
Oregon State in Columbus. 

Meyer said in a statement that he 
and athletic director Gene Smith 
agreed that him going on leave 
was best for the investigation. 

“This allows the team to con¬ 


duct training camp with minimal 
distraction. I eagerly look for¬ 
ward to the resolution of this mat¬ 
ter,” Meyer said. 

Meyer is on the short list of most 
accomplished coaches in college 
football history, with three nation¬ 
al championships and an .851 win¬ 
ning percentage in 16 seasons at 
Bowling Green, Utah, Florida and 
now Ohio State, the team he grew 
up rooting for in Northeast Ohio. 

Meyer won national champion¬ 
ships with Florida in 2006 and 
‘08, but his teams also had more 
than two dozen players get into 
trouble with the law. He resigned 
twice at Florida, citing health 
reasons, first in the 2009 season 
after the Gators lost the South¬ 
eastern Conference champion¬ 
ship game while trying to repeat 
as national champs. He changed 
his mind soon after and coached 
another season. The Gators went 
8-5 in 2010, and afterward, Meyer 
stepped down for good. 

Meyer was out of coaching for 
a season but was hired by Ohio 
State in November 2011. The 
Buckeyes had fired Jim Tressel, 


another national championship¬ 
winning coach, before that season 
for lying to the NCAA and univer¬ 
sity of about rules violation com¬ 
mitted by some of his players. 

Zach Smith is the grandson of 
late Ohio State coach Earle Bruce, 
whom Meyer has praised as a 
mentor. Smith played for Meyer 
at Bowling Green and began his 
coaching career under Meyer in 
Florida. 

In 2009, Zach Smith was ac¬ 
cused of aggravated battery on his 
then-pregnant wife while he was 
working for Meyer in Gainesville, 
Fla. The charge was dropped be¬ 
cause of insufficient evidence. 

Meyer fired Smith last week 
after an Ohio court granted a do¬ 
mestic violence protective order 
to Courtney Smith against her 
former husband. The firing came 
on the same day the 2009 allega¬ 
tion against Zach Smith was re¬ 
ported, along with police reports 
detailing two other accusations 
Courtney Smith made against 
Zach Smith in the fall of 2015. 
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MLB 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 

W L Pet 

Boston 75 34 

New York 68 38 

Tampa Bay 55 53 

Toronto 48 59 

Baltimore 33 75 

Central Division 
Cleveland 59 48 

Minnesota 49 58 

Detroit 47 62 

Chicago 37 70 

Kansas City 34 73 

West Division 
Houston 69 41 

Seattle 63 45 

Oakland 64 46 

Los Angeles 54 55 

Texas 46 63 

National League 

East Division 

W L Pci 

Philadelphia 59 48 .55] 

Atlanta 57 47 .54i 

Washington 54 53 .50! 

Miami 46 63 .42] 

New York 44 61 .41! 

Central Division 

Chicago 


Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


63 48 


48 60 .444 14'/2 


Arizona 
Los Angeles 
Colorado 
San Francisco 
San Diego 


West Division 


60 49 .550 
58 49 .542 


55 54 


.505 


42 68 .382 I8V2 


Wednesday's games 

Baltimore 7, N.Y. Yankees 5 
Cleveland 2, Minnesota 0 
Detroit 7, Cincinnati 4 
Oakland 8, Toronto 3 
Houston 8, Seattle 3 
Tampa Bay 7, L.A. Angels 2 
Kansas City 10, Chicago White Sox 5 
Miami at Atlanta, ppd. 

Washington 5, N.Y. Mets 3 
Chicago Cubs 9, Pittsburgh 2 
St. Louis 6, Colorado 3 
L.A. Dodgers 6, Milwaukee 4,10 innings 
Thursday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Tampa Bay 
Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Baltimore at Texas 
Toronto at Seattle 
Colorado at St. Louis 
Cincinnati at Washington 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
San Diego at Chicago Cubs 
Milwaukee at L.A. Dodgers 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Friday’s games 

Chicago White Sox (Giolito 7-8) at 
Tampa Bay (TBD) 

L.A. Angels (Barria 6-7) at Cleveland 
(Clevinger 7-7) 

N.Y. Yankees (Severino 14-4) at Boston 
(Porcello 13-4) 

Baltimore (TBD) at Texas (Jurado 1-1) 
Kansas City (Fillmyer 0-1) at Minne¬ 
sota (Odorizzi 4-7) 

Detroit (Liriano 3-5) at Oakland (An¬ 
derson 2-3) 

Houston (Verlander 10-6) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Wood 7-5) 

Toronto (Borucki 0-2) at Seattle (Gon¬ 
zales 12-5) 

San Diego (Ross 6-8) at Chicago Cubs 
(Quintana 9-7) 

Cincinnati (DeSclafani 4-3) at Wash¬ 
ington (Gonzalez 6-7) 

Miami (Urena 3-10) at Philadelphia 
(Velasquez 7-8) 

St. Louis (Gant 3-4) at Pittsburgh (Ar¬ 
cher 3-5) 

Atlanta (Sanchez 0-0) at N.Y. Mets (de- 
Grom 5-6) 

Colorado (Marquez 9-8) at Milwaukee 
(Guerra 6-7) 

San Francisco (TBD) at Arizona 
(Corbin 7-4) 

Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Chicago White Sox at Tampa Bay 
Kansas City at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Cleveland 
Baltimore at Texas 
Detroit at Oakland 
Toronto at Seattle 
San Diego at Chicago Cubs 
Cincinnati at Washington 
Miami at Philadelphia 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
Colorado at Milwaukee 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Houston at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
Chicago White Sox at Tampa Bay 
L.A. Angels at Cleveland 
Cincinnati at Washington 
Miami at Philadelphia 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Colorado at Milwaukee 
Kansas City at Minnesota 
San Diego at Chicago Cubs 
Baltimore at Texas 
Detroit at Oakland 
Houston at L.A. Dodgers 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Toronto at Seattle 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 

Calendar 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 


Batters finding their grooves 


Offense bounces back in July 
after historic drop in first half 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Washington Nationals left fielder Bryce Harper is hitting .226 this 
season despite a career batting average of .278, but he’s hit 25 
home runs and driven in 65 runs. 


NEW YORK 
ffense is on the re¬ 
bound in Mqjor League 
Baseball. 

After a historic drop 
during the season’s first three 
months that concerned the sport’s 
leadership, the big league batting 
average in July was .255, accord¬ 
ing to the Elias Sports Bureau, 
raising the season’s average from 
.246 to .248. Unless it goes up to 
at least .251 during the final two 
months, the season average would 
be the lowest since .244 in 1972. 

There were 6,546 hits and 
6,195 strikeouts in July, reversing 
an anomaly in which strikeouts 
exceeded hits in two of the first 
three full months. 

Overall this season, batters have 
whiffed more than hit: There have 
been 27,285 strikeouts and 27,218 
hits with the season about two- 
thirds through. Strikeouts topped 
hits in April (6,656 to 6,360) and 
June (6,776 to 6,640) while hits 
slightly exceeded strikeouts in 
May (7,033 to 6,971). Before this 
year, the previous low differential 
for a full month was in April 2017, 
when there were 138 more hits 
than strikeouts. 

Strikeouts per game averaged 
16.6 in July, down from 16.9 in 
June, 16.75 in May and 17.5 in 
April, which was a record for a 
full calendar month. Strikeouts 
project to 41,207, which would be 


By the numbers 


.248 

Current season’s batting 
average, on pace to be the 
lowest since .244 in 1972. 

16.6 

Average strikeouts per 
game in July, down from 
16.9 in June, 16.75 in May 
and 17.5 in April. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

the 11th consecutive season set¬ 
ting a record, topping last year’s 
40,104. The total was 32,884 in 
2008. 

There were 857 home runs in 
373 games in July, an average 
of 2.30 that left the season aver¬ 
age at 2.29. The average was 2.52 
through July last year, just above 
the record-setting final figure of 
2.51. 

Weather could have been a fac¬ 
tor in the early drop, since balls 
travel farther in warmer temper¬ 
atures. The 48.9 degree average 


U.S. temperature in April was 
the coldest since 1997, according 
to the National Weather Service, 
and May’s 65.4 degree average 
broke the previous high, set in 
1934. June’s 71.5 degree average 
was the third-highest in 124 years 
of records, behind only 1933 and 
2016. July data will not be avail¬ 


able until next week. 

Baseball officials have attrib¬ 
uted the offensive drop partly to 
the increased use of infield shifts 
and to more frequent pitching 
changes that bring hard-throw¬ 
ing relievers into games. 

Batters cite increased velocity 
among pitchers. 



Rentals: After season, most free agents move on 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Few decide to stay, such as Yoenis Ces- 
pedes with the New York Mets after the 2015 
season 

Adding to the intrigue is last offseason’s 
slow free-agent market, which saw veterans 
scramble during spring training to find cut- 
rate contracts as opening day approached. 

A look at some of the potential free agents 
and their situations: 

Cole Hamels 

Chicago is paying just $5 million to the 
34-year-old left-hander, who struck out nine 
Wednesday night to win his Cubs debut 9-2 at 
Pittsburgh. If he is overwhelming the rest of 
the way, the Cubs likely would exercise his $19 
million option for 2019. Otherwise, they would 
decline and get reimbursed by Texas for his 
$6 million buyout. If he is reasonably success¬ 
ful but not dominant, Wrigley Field could be 
his home for the next two years rather than 
him taking the risk of going on the market and 
getting squeezed. 

Manny Machado 

He is among the most-anticipated of the 
players in this offseason’s market, a free agent 
at age 26 who could command a deal of eight- 
to-10 years or more, perhaps with an opt out 


or two that could set him up for free agency 
again in his early 30s. Even if he leads the Los 
Angeles Dodgers to their first World Series 
title since 1988, he almost certainly would 
seek his market value. But if he does bring a 
trophy to La-La Land, there will be pressure 
on management to pay to keep him in Dodg¬ 
ers blue. 

Mike Moustakas 

A World Series champion and two-time 
All-Star with Kansas City, he expected a big- 
money, long-term contract as a free agent last 
winter. Instead, he re-signed with the Roy¬ 
als in March for an end-of-offseason closeout 
price: $5.5 million guaranteed and $2.2 mil¬ 
lion in performance bonuses he is on track to 
earn. He joined a Milwaukee team that has 
never won a World Series, losing to St. Louis 
in its only appearance in 1982. His home runs 
are down slightly this year and his RBIs up. 
He turns 30 next month. His deal’s $15 mil¬ 
lion mutual option seems designed not to be 
exercised. If he powers the Brewers to a deep 
October run, he’ll likely decline. If he doesn’t 
perform, the team will say no thanks. 

Martin Maldonado 

He is likely a short-term guest in Houston. 
Brian McCann had knee surgery last month 
and is due back in August, and the Astros 


obtained the Gold Glove winner from the 
Los Angeles Angels as an upgrade while he 
is out. Houston holds a $15 million option on 
McCann, who is valued by the team’s pitchers 
and in the clubhouse. 

J.A. Happ 

A left-hander who turns 36 in October, Happ 
could find happiness in Yankee Stadium. New 
York’s rotation is uncertain behind Luis Sev¬ 
erino, with concerns about Masahiro Tanaka’s 
elbow, CC Sabathia’s knee and Sonny Gray’s 
fortitude. Jordan Montgomery won’t return 
from Tommy John surgery until late next sea¬ 
son at the earliest, and while New York is ex¬ 
pected to pursue a top free-agent starter such 
as Dallas Keuchel, or Clayton Kershaw if he 
opts out of his Dodgers deal, New York wants 
more rotation depth. 

Zach Britton 

It is hard to imagine Britton staying in the 
Bronx, where Aroldis Chapman is the closer 
and starting pitching is a more urgent need. 
But David Robertson is a free agent after the 
season and Dellin Betances is under control 
for only one more year. New York general 
manager Brian Cashman gave Andrew Miller 
a $36 million, four-year deal after the 2014 
season when he already had Robertson to 
close and Betances to set up. 
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Moss went deep to transform Vikings, NFL 



Tom Olmscheid/AP 


Vikings wide receiver Randy Moss, right, elected to the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame in his first year of eligibility, ranks second in NFL 
history with 156 career touchdown receptions and fourth with 
15,292 career receiving yards. 


By Dave Campbell 

Associated. Press 

MINNEAPOLIS — The ball 
was flying down the field often 
for Minnesota during that drizzly 
night in Green Bay, and Randy 
Moss kept going over and past the 
defense to get it. 

Five games into his NFL ca¬ 
reer, Moss was a star. He was a 
revolutionary, too. There was no 
moment that better defined his 
arrival as the league’s premier 
deep threat than that breakout 
prime-time performance against 
the two-time reigning NFC cham¬ 
pion and bitter rival Packers. 

“Seeing Randall Cunningham 
smile, seeing him energetic,” 
Moss said, reflecting on his five- 
catch, 190-yard, two-touchdown 
connection with Cunningham 
that carried the Vikings to a 37- 
24 victory. “It was just a great 
feeling.” 

When the Vikings landed in 
Minnesota, his half-brother, Eric 
Moss, who was briefly his team¬ 
mate, wondered about celebrat¬ 
ing the big win. 

“I said, ‘Going out? No, I want 
to go home,’ ” Moss said. 

Then defensive tackle John 
Randle tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Man, we’re going to party 
tonight!” Moss said, recalling 
Randle’s pronouncement to the 
rookie. “That’s when I finally 
understood what it really meant 
to the guys for us to go into Lam- 
beau and win.” 

Twenty years later, with Moss 
set to enter the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame this weekend after being 
elected in his first year of eligi¬ 
bility, the swift, sleek and some- 
times-sassy wide receiver has 


finally understood the depth of 
his impact on the game and the 
privilege of opportunity to serve 
as a celebrant of the sport. 

“I came into the league with, I 
guess, my head not really screwed 
on my shoulders properly,” Moss 
said recently on a conference call 
with reporters. 

Over time, the “homebody- 
type guy” from tiny Rand, West 
Virginia, who ranks second in 
NFL history in touchdown recep¬ 
tions (156) and fourth in receiv¬ 
ing yards (15,292), learned how 
to soften some of the edges he’s 
carried since he was a kid. 

“I’ve been able to open myself 
up and meet more people, be able 
to travel the world,” said Moss, 
who’s in his third season as an 
ESPN analyst. “Football here in 
America is a very powerful sport, 
and just being in that gold jacket, 
hopefully I can just be able to 
continue to reach people and con¬ 
tinue to do great things.” 

Moss will become the 14th in¬ 
ductee from the Vikings, joining 
former teammates Cris Carter, 
Chris Doleman, Randall McDan¬ 
iel and Randle. He’ll be the 27th 
wide receiver enshrined at the 
museum in Canton, Ohio. That’s a 
three-hour drive from his home¬ 
town, but it’s sure a long way from 
poverty-ridden Rand where Moss 
and his sports-loving friends 
played football as frequently as 
they could in the heart of coal 
country next to the Allegheny 
Mountains just south of the capi¬ 
tal city, Charleston. 

“It was something that just felt 
good. I loved to compete. I just 
loved going out there just doing 
what kids do, just getting dirty,” 
Moss said. 


He landed at Marshall Univer¬ 
sity after some off-the-field trou¬ 
ble kept him out of Florida State 
and Notre Dame, and he took the 
Thundering Herd to what was then 
the NCAA Division I-AA national 
championship in 1996. Several 
NFL teams remained wary of his 
past, but Vikings head coach Den¬ 
nis Green didn’t flinch when Moss 
was still on the board in the 1998 
draft with the 21st overall pick. 
Moss never forgot the teams that 
passed on him, with especially 
punishing performances against 
Dallas, Detroit and Green Bay. 

“I just carried a certain chip on 
my shoulder because the way I 
grew up playing was just basically 
having a tough mentality,” Moss 
said. “Crying, hurting, in pain? So 
what? Get up, and let’s go.” 

The Vikings finished 15-1 in 
1998, infamously missing the 
Super Bowl by a field goal. The 
next draft, the Packers took cor- 
nerbacks with their first three 
picks. 

Moss never escaped his repu¬ 
tation as a moody player whose 
behavior and effort were often 
questioned. That led to his first 
departure from Minnesota, via 
trade to Oakland in 2005. 

The Raiders dealt him to New 
England in 2007, when the Patri¬ 
ots became the first 16-0 team 
before losing in the Super Bowl, 
to the New York Giants. 

After a rocky 2010 for Moss, 
including being traded by the Pa¬ 
triots and released by the Vikings, 
he took a year off. He returned in 
2012 to reach one more Super Bowl 
with the San Francisco 49ers. 

Moss was not a particularly 
physical player, but for his lanky 
frame he had plenty of strength. 


His combination of height and 
speed was exceptional, and his 
instincts for the game were too. 

Carter taught him how to watch 
the video board at the Metrodome 
to find the ball in the air, and he 
had a knack for keeping his hands 
close enough to his body that if 
the defensive back in coverage 
had his back to the quarterback 
he couldn’t tell when the ball was 
about to arrive. 

In an NFL Films clip that cap¬ 
tured a sideline conversation 
between him and Cunningham 
during one game, Moss yelled, 
“Throw it up above his head! 
They can’t jump with me! Golly!” 

For Vikings wide receiver Adam 


Thielen, who has lived his entire 
life in Minnesota, was a sports-lov¬ 
ing 8-year-old in 1998 when Moss 
helped lead the Vikings to what 
was then the NFL season scoring 
record with 556 points. The first 
team to break it was New England 
in 2007 with, again, Moss as the 
premier pass-catcher who set the 
all-time record that year with 23 
touchdown catches. 

“It’s fun to look back at his ca¬ 
reer and watch his old film. I love 
when that stuff pops up on Insta- 
gram, to be able to watch some 
of those old Randy plays that 
made me want to play this game,” 
Thielen said. “I try to emulate 
him as much as I can.” 


Inductee TO learned key lessons from grandma 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

Terrell Owens learned a valuable lesson 
at a young age from the most influential 
person in his life. 

“I’ve always listened and learned a lot 
from my grandmother and how she lived 
her life and how she wanted me to live my 
life,” Owens told The Associated Press 
about Alice Black, who died of Alzheimer’s 
disease in 2012. “No matter what people 
say about you good, bad or indifferent, you 
just have to believe in yourself. And when 
you have belief in the man above, knowing 
you’re not perfect, the people who walk this 
Earth aren’t perfect either, and [if] you 
start to pass judgment and start to believe 
things about people who you don’t know 
personally, then that’s really a reflection of 
yourself.” 

Growing up in a poor family in Alabama, 
Owens had a difficult childhood and he was 
often lonely. He was raised by his grand¬ 
mother and his single mother, who spent 
much of her time working double shifts to 
support her children. 

“Early in my career when I was an ado¬ 
lescent and teenager, I had self-esteem is¬ 
sues,” Owens said. “I had to get out of that 
and understand that you have to believe in 
yourself in order to progress in order to 
do anything in your life. I’m very proud of 
how my grandmother raised me.” 



Mike Thomas/AP 


Dallas Cowboys wide receiver Terrell 
Owens throws popcorn in his face after 
scoring in 2007. Owens is skipping his 
induction ceremony into the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame on Saturday, and instead 
giving his acceptance speech at the 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga. 

Plenty of people have formed strong opin¬ 
ions about Owens, sometimes based on ru¬ 
mors and innuendo. T.O. certainly brought 
much of the criticism on himself with some 
of his outlandish behavior, but he believes 
he was also misunderstood at times. It was 
easier for critics to pile on than try to under¬ 


stand what made Owens tick. 

That’s why Owens believes it took Pro 
Football Hall of Fame voters three tries 
to finally get him into the Canton shrine, 
although he’s not actually going to Ohio. 
Miffed that he was passed over twice, 
Owens is skipping the induction cer¬ 
emony and instead giving his acceptance 
speech at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga. 

“I feel the Hall of Fame committee needs 
to find a better formula and format in which 
guys get nominated and inducted, because 
all the hard work we’re doing as players to 
better our lives, our careers, our fate is in 
guys’ hands that have never played before,” 
Owens said, perhaps ignoring that Hall of 
Famers Dan Fouts and James Lofton are 
among the voters. “People not giving me 
my recognition because a few people have 
said they didn’t like me. The narrative has 
been created and portrayed that I was divi¬ 
sive in the locker room and I wasn’t a good 
person or a bad teammate, but there have 
been people who have stood on the table 
for me and said I was a good teammate, a 
great player. But that’s the narrative they 
didn’t go with.” 

The 44-year-old Owens had a mostly 
sensational 15-year career playing for San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Dallas, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. He is second to Jerry Rice 
in receiving yards and third in touchdown 


catches behind Rice and Randy Moss, who 
was chosen in his first year of eligibility. 

No. 81 was a five-time All-Pro, a six¬ 
time Pro Bowl pick and one of the most 
entertaining players of his generation. His 
touchdown celebrations are legendary and 
no one worked harder to stay in excellent 
shape. He had 72 catches for 983 yards 
and nine TDs in his final season, in 2010, 
and finished with 1,078 receptions, 15,934 
yards receiving and 153 TDs. 

Owens was part of eight playoff teams 
but only reached the Super Bowl once after 
joining the Eagles in 2004. He gave a he¬ 
roic performance in Philadelphia’s 24-21 
loss to New England, catching nine passes 
for 122 yards after defying doctor’s orders 
and returning to play on his surgically re¬ 
paired ankle 6 V 2 weeks after an operation. 

“What I did, it was bigger than the Super 
Bowl for me,” Owens said. “I understood the 
ultimate goal was to win the game and that 
was heavily on my mind, and I think with 
my performance, you can tell that was what 
was on my mind. But coming out of that tun¬ 
nel for the first time, the media was wait¬ 
ing for me to run around on the field and go 
through my normal routine like I do before 
every game just to get a glimpse, see if I was 
limping, things of that nature on that ankle. 
Coming out of that tunnel, I wanted people 
to know my faith in God was the No. 1 rea¬ 
son I was able to do what I did.” 
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Former Philadelphia Eagles player Brian Dawkins speaks during a news conference in Philadelphia. 
Dawkins will be inducted into the Pro Football Hall of Fame in Canton, Ohio, on Saturday. 


Transformation 


Dawkins’ alter ego lands him in Canton 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA 
rian Dawkins transformed from a calm, 
soft-spoken man into an action hero on 
game days for 16 seasons in the NFL. 
Following what seemed like an out-of- 
body experience during pregame introductions, 
“Weapon X” terrorized opponents with ferocious 
hits all over the field. Dawkins redefined the safety 
position by providing excellent pass coverage, strong 
run support, and the ability to blitz quarterbacks. 

A fan of the “Wolverine” Marvel comic, Dawkins 
played like a safety, cornerback, linebacker and 
defensive lineman in one package. No. 20 was the 
heart and soul on defense for the Philadelphia Ea¬ 
gles during the team’s impressive run of success in 
the 2000s. His unique skills helped Dawkins become 
the first defensive back in franchise history elected 
into the Hall of Fame. 

Perhaps even more remarkable is the fact no foot¬ 
ball player who passed through a city known for 
its passion and toughness was more revered than 
Dawkins. He has a special bond with the fans. 

“They’re crazy. They’re twisted in some ways. But 
I love them, because there are a lot of parts of me 
that are twisted in a lot of different ways,” Dawkins 
said. “That’s why I did some of the crazy stuff on the 
field that I did. So we fit like hand in glove. 

“I believe if a Philadelphia Eagles fan had a chance 
to play, I believe the majority of them, if not all of 
them, would play the game the way that I played 
it. They would dance, they would be having a good 
time, and they would go out and enjoy the opportu¬ 
nity to be on the football field and show it and not be 
afraid to show their emotions, to play with passion 
and give everything that they have, because that 
would be the only chance that they would ever get to 
play the game of football, and that’s how I played. I 
played with a chip on my shoulder. I wanted to have 
a good time. I danced. I celebrated after plays. I cel¬ 
ebrated with my teammates, and they saw that.” 

Dawkins was a four-time All-Pro and went to the 
Pro Bowl seven times in 13 seasons with the Eagles. 



Chris Gardner/AP 


Brian Dawkins reacts after making an interception 
on Sept. 29, 2002 against Houston. 

He made two more Pro Bowl rosters in three sea¬ 
sons with the Denver Broncos. 

Dawkins played in five NFC championship games 
and one Super Bowl, a 24-21 loss to the New Eng¬ 
land Patriots following the 2004 season. He had 37 
interceptions, 36 forced fumbles and 26 sacks in 224 
regular-season games. 

His crushing hit on Atlanta’s Alge Crumpler was 
the defining moment in Philadelphia’s 27-10 victory 
over the Falcons that sent the team to its second 
Super Bowl appearance. 

A second-round pick from Clemson in 1996, 
Dawkins moved into the starting lineup as a rookie 
under coach Ray Rhodes. He thrived after Andy 
Reid replaced Rhodes in 1999 and brought defen¬ 
sive coordinator Jim Johnson to Philly. 



Beathard known 
for building teams 


By Bernie Wilson 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Bobby Beath¬ 
ard loathed first-round draft picks 
and reveled in taking chances 
on players from out-of-the-way 
colleges. 

It was a formula that paid off 
with two victories in four trips to 
the Super Bowl as general man¬ 
ager of the Washington Redskins 
and San Diego Chargers. 

He also loathes dressing up, 
meaning the gold blazer he’ll 
wear when he’s inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame won’t 
get much use after Saturday 
night’s ceremony. 

“I don’t think I’ll be wearing 
it many places except there,” 
Beathard said. “I don’t think I’ll 
be going out to dinner with that 
coat on.” 

That’s Beathard, 81, who always 
was more comfortable dressed 
as a Southern California beach 
bum. In jobs ranging from scout 
to general manager, he helped 
build seven Super Bowl teams for 
four franchises, including four 
winners, during a career lasting 
nearly four decades. 

Beathard was so low-key that 
when Kevin Gilbride was hired 
as Chargers coach in 1997 and 
insisted that everyone wear a 
coat and tie on road trips, even 
the GM, Beathard reached into 
his pocket on one trip and found 
an NFL schedule from 1989. That 
had been the last time he wore a 
blazer, when he worked on NBC’s 
pregame show. 

Beathard certainly didn’t need 
a blazer for scouting trips to small 
colleges, or to bodysurf in his be¬ 
loved Pacific Ocean, run the Bos¬ 
ton Marathon or have a few beers 
once a week with his buddies in 
Franklin, Tenn., where he’s lived 
for several years. 

But he’ll have to wear one Sat¬ 
urday night. 

His presenter will be Hall of 
Fame coach Joe Gibbs, hired by 


Beathard with Washington be¬ 
fore the 1981 season. 

“I would have had one of my 
sons but I think it was more ap¬ 
propriate to have Joe,” Beath¬ 
ard said. “We spent a long time 
together.” 

Gibbs, inducted in 1996, 
coached the Redskins to victory in 
two of the three Super Bowls the 
Redskins reached in the 1980s. 
Those are the teams Beathard is 
best-remembered for building. 

He also built the San Diego 
Chargers’ only Super Bowl team, 
which was routed by San Fran¬ 
cisco in the 1995 game. 

He began his career as a part- 
time scout for the Kansas City 
Chiefs in 1963 before leaving to 
scout in the AFL. He returned 
to the Chiefs in 1966, when they 
played in the first Super Bowl. In 
1972, Beathard was hired as di¬ 
rector of player personnel for the 
Miami Dolphins, who won con¬ 
secutive Super Bowls. 

The Redskins hired him as 
GM in 1978 and he began doing 
things his way. He viewed first- 
round draft picks a commodity to 
be traded away to stockpile lower 
picks. He also worked the free- 
agent market. In 1982, the Red¬ 
skins team that won the Super 
Bowl included 27 free agents 
signed by Beathard since he was 
hired. In his 11 years in Washing¬ 
ton, the Redskins used their first- 
round pick only three times. 

In 1988, Sports Illustrated 
called him “The Smartest Man in 
the NFL.” 

Beathard didn’t like the title. 

“That was kind of embarrass¬ 
ing,” Beathard said. “Whoever 
put that in there, I told them when 
it first came out, ‘Well, you better 
go back and ask my high school 
and college teachers if that’s true, 
and I don’t think they’d agree 
with that.’” 

Taking Beathard’s entire ca¬ 
reer as a whole, the label certain¬ 
ly fit. 



Steve Helber/AP 


Bobby Beathard speaks at a news conference in Richmond, Va., on 
July 30, 2016. As general manager in Washington and San Diego, 
Beathard’s teams won two Super Bowls in four trips. 
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Another monster in middle 

Urlacher met lofty standards set by Bears LBs 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Bears linebacker Brian Urlacher will be inducted into the Hall of 
Fame on Saturday. “Everybody knew that he looked the part and he 
played the part,” of middle linebacker former coach Love Smith said. 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated. Press 

The bar was set high for Brian 
Urlacher when he joined the Chi¬ 
cago Bears as a first-round mid¬ 
dle linebacker back in 2000. 

Few teams are as closely iden¬ 
tified with one position as the 
Bears are at middle linebacker 
with players like Bill George, 
Dick Butkus and Mike Singletary 
personifying the Monsters of the 
Midway on the way to Hall of 
Fame careers. 

Urlacher lived up to that lofty 
standard and will join that talent¬ 
ed trio in Canton when he is in¬ 
ducted into the hall on Saturday. 

“It wasn’t even on my mind 
when I played,” Urlacher said 
after getting voted into the hall on 
his first try in February. “I didn’t 
think this would ever be a possi¬ 
bility. So many things have to go 
right. You have to stay healthy, 
you have to play well, you’ve got to 
win some games, do some things. 
This is the summit of playing 
football right here.” 

Urlacher did not make himself 
available for interviews leading 
up to inductions. 

Urlacher was a different type 
of middle linebacker than his 
predecessors in Chicago, the 
perfect piece in the NFL of the 
2000s with the speed and cover¬ 
age skills that allowed him to play 
safety in college. That helped him 
match up against running backs 
and tight ends and roam sideline 
to sideline. 

He also had the ability to drop 
deep into coverage, making him 
the perfect middle linebacker on 
coach Lovie Smith’s Tampa 2 de¬ 


fense that Urlacher helped make 
so stout in Chicago on the way to a 
Super Bowl appearance following 
the 2006 season. 

“I’ve had an opportunity to be 
around so many great lineback¬ 
ers, but some of them are just 
made for the position,” Smith 
said. “Derrick Brooks is made to 
be a Will linebacker, an outside 
guy in our system. Brian Urlach¬ 
er, you can’t draw it up any better. 
Everybody knew that he looked 
the part and he played the part.” 

Smith knew about Urlacher’s 
physical talents when he arrived 
as the new coach in Chicago in 
2004 after Urlacher had made 
the Pro Bowl in each of his first 
four seasons, and was a two-time 
All-Pro. An early team meeting 
taught him about Urlacher’s men¬ 
tality when he told the defense 
he expected the unit to lead the 
league in turnovers. Urlacher 
stayed after and set the tone for 
those dominant Bears defenses. 

“He said: ‘Coach, let me get 
this right. In order for us to lead 
the league we have to wait for the 
offense to turn the ball over?”’ 
Smith recalled. “That was the 
first time I’d looked at it that way. 
Brian called it a takeaway on the 
defensive side of the ball. The of¬ 
fense turns the ball over. Defen¬ 
sively, your job is to take the ball 
away every time. No one bought 
into us taking the ball away as 
much as Brian did.” 

No defense took the ball away 
more than the Bears in the nine 
seasons Smith and Urlacher were 
together, with 292 takeaways. No 
linebacker other than fellow 2018 
Hall of Fame inductee Ray Lewis 
took the ball away more than Ur¬ 


lacher during his 13-year career: 
22 interceptions and 16 fumble 
recoveries. 

Urlacher also had 41 'A sacks 
and finished his career as the 
Bears’ all-time leading tackier. 
He won awards as the top defen¬ 
sive rookie in 2000, Defensive 
Player of the Year in 2005, earned 
five All-Pro selections, eight Pro 
Bowl bids and helped the Bears 
win four division titles. 

“Brian was the best,” said 
Packers quarterback and long¬ 
time NFC North rival Aaron Rod¬ 
gers. “He was probably one of the 
smartest players I ever played 
against. Just a great feel for the 
scheme, the game, reading his 
keys. Just incredibly instinctual 
player. Great hands. Average elu¬ 
siveness, I can say that, because 
I tackled him one time. But one 
of the best to ever do it at that 
position in an era where some of 
the louder guys maybe got the at¬ 
tention — expecting the middle 
linebacker to be a loud yeller or 
rah-rah guy. Brian went about it 
in a very classy way. Played the 
game the right way and was an 
incredible player.” 

Urlacher was not always des¬ 
tined for greatness. He was light¬ 
ly recruited out of high school and 
ended up at New Mexico after 
Texas Tech didn’t offer him a 
scholarship. 

But he thrived with the Lobos 
and made himself a first-round 
pick. 

“I’ve had some great freshmen, 
but from the minute he arrived, 
every coach stood up and took no¬ 
tice,” former New Mexico coach 
Dennis Franchione said. “I re¬ 
member sometime in the first 10 


days of two-a-days, six of the nine 
assistant coaches came in — al¬ 
though independently, I didn’t 
think they talked about it — they 
said, ‘Coach, when are you going 
to play Urlacher.’ And I said, ‘I’m 
not sure yet.’ They said, ‘I’ll take 
him at my position.’ I think that 
was everybody except the quar¬ 


terback coach, the line coach and 
the receivers coach. That’s how 
versatile he was.... 

“He was a heat-seeking missile 
from the time he arrived on cam¬ 
pus. Not only that, he was a re¬ 
ally coachable, bright young man. 
Made other people better. You can 
just go on and on about him.” 


Oilers linebacker Brazile was ‘LT before LT 


By Kristie Rieken 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Robert Brazile was so 
feared as a linebacker during his career 
with the Houston Oilers that he earned the 
nickname Dr. Doom. 

In his retirement he found contentment 
in a vastly different line of work that he 
believes was even more challenging than 
chasing down quarterbacks for a living. 

“It was more difficult being a teacher,” 
he said. “I was a middle school special ed 
teacher and it was a challenge every day to 
find out something to build the trust, the 
love and the care for these kids.” 

Though he loved football and enjoyed his 
time in the NFL, with a chance to reflect, 
the 65-year-old Brazile admits working 
with children was more fulfilling. 

“If I had to choose it all over again I 
would love being a teacher more than a 
football player,” he said. 

Though he turned in his Dr. Doom per¬ 
sona decades ago for the role of Mr. Bra¬ 
zile, he’ll revisit the success of his first 
career on Saturday when he’ll be one of 
eight men inducted into the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. 

Brazile was drafted sixth overall in 1975 
out of Jackson State, two picks behind 
teammate and fellow Hall of Famer Walter 
Payton, and was voted Defensive Rookie 



AP 

Robert Brazile, linebacker for the 
Houston Oilers, turned in his Dr. Doom 
persona decades ago for the role of Mr. 
Brazile, a special education teacher. He’ll 
revisit the success of his first career on 
Saturday when he’ll be inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. 

of the Year. He was the anchor of the 3-4 
defensive scheme that coach Bum Phil¬ 
lips used and was a Pro Bowl selection in 
seven straight seasons from 1976-1982. He 
also earned a spot on the NFL’s All-Decade 
team of the 1970s. 

The 6-foot-4, 241-pound Brazile was one 
of the first players to rush quarterbacks 


from the outside linebacker position. Many, 
including Phillips, believe his work paved 
the way for the success of other stars at the 
position such as Lawrence Taylor, who was 
drafted six seasons after Brazile. 

Phillips, who died in 2013, was fond of 
saying that Brazile was: “Lawrence Taylor 
before Lawrence Taylor.” 

“Robert was the forerunner of the Law¬ 
rence Taylor era,” Phillips said in a radio 
interview before his death. “They remem¬ 
ber Lawrence Taylor, but Robert was a 
guy that proved that you could do that in 
the NFL. Everybody said: ‘You can’t run 
a college defense in pro ball.’ But you can, 
and we did.” 

With running back Earl Campbell and 
quarterback Dan Pastorini leading the 
offense, Brazile headlined a defense that 
helped the Oilers to some of their most suc¬ 
cessful seasons. Houston reached the AFC 
championship game in consecutive seasons 
in 1978-79 before falling to the Pittsburgh 
Steelers both times. 

Brazile fondly remembers the throngs of 
‘Luv Ya Blue’ fans, with most decked out 
in the team’s signature powder blue duds, 
waiting to welcome the team home after 
those difficult losses. It’s estimated that 
more than 55,000 fans filled the Astro¬ 
dome for “homecoming rallies” after both 
defeats. 

“There are days and times now where I 


sit in the corner and just think about all the 
great memories about [those games] and 
the great turnout of people that supported 
us,” he said. “I’ve just always wondered if 
we would have won ... against Pittsburgh, 
how many people would have been in the 
Astrodome.” 

Brazile’s early years with the Oilers 
were made special by the presence of Phil¬ 
lips, the cowboy-hat-wearing, folksy-talk¬ 
ing Texan, who was fired after the team 
lost in the wild-card round in 1980. 

“Bum was such an organizer of men,” 
Brazile said. “He treated us like his boys, 
but he also treated us like a man. We could 
go to Bum with any problem, anything that 
we had on our mind. We trusted in him and 
he trusted in us, and that’s what made us so 
unique, that Luv Ya Blue group.” 

Brazile spent his entire career with the 
Oilers, retiring after the 1984 season when 
he was 31. He is credited with 11 career 
sacks, but certainly had many more; sacks 
didn’t become an official statistic until 
1982. 

Brazile is a senior selection into the Hall 
of Fame, which honors those whose careers 
ended at least 25 years ago. After waiting 
so long to get the nod, Brazile can hardly 
wait for Saturday’s induction. 

“I’ve got a grand speech for the Hall 
of Fame that I hope everyone enjoys,” he 
said, “and I’m going to embrace it all.” 
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PRO FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME 

Decades-long wait 3 
over for Kramer 



Baltimore Ravens linebacker Ray Lewis, a 13-time Pro Bowl selection and two-time NFL Defensive 
Player of the Year, helped make the Ravens far better than respectable while establishing himself as one 
of the best linebackers ever to play the game. 

‘Heart and soul’ 

LB Lewis was unquestioned leader of two-time Super Bowl champs 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated. Press 

Jerry Kramer has basked in 
the attention on his key block on 
the winning play in the Ice Bowl 
for more than half a century. 

He sure was uneasy, though, 
when Vince Lombardi told Bart 
Starr to run “31 Wedge” from a 
yard out, the Green Bay Pack¬ 
ers’ dynasty dangling by a thread 
with 16 seconds remaining on 
that 1967 New Year’s Eve after¬ 
noon so frozen in time. 

It was a play Kramer himself 
had suggested, almost sheepishly, 
to Lombardi after finding a flaw in 
Dallas’ short-yardage defense dur¬ 
ing film study 72 hours earlier. 

He noticed that while Bob Lilly 
was so close to the ground, “you 
couldn’t move him with a D-9 
CAT” bulldozer, fellow Cowboys 
defensive tackle Jethro Pugh 
stood too high in his stance, mak¬ 
ing him vulnerable. 

“Coach,” Kramer blurted out, 
“we can wedge Pugh if we have 
to.” 

Come again? 

“We can wedge Pugh if we have 
to.” 

“Run that back,” barked 
Lombardi. 

“So, we run the film back 
about four different times and he 
watched Pugh and he said, ‘That’s 
right. Put in a wedge on Pugh,”’ 
Kramer recalled recently as he 
prepared for his long-awaited Pro 
Football Hall of Fame induction 
on Saturday. 

Like the star pupil earning 
brownie points with his teacher, 
Kramer was proud of his sugges¬ 
tion. But when the Packers were 
trailing 17-14 with 16 seconds and 
no timeouts left, he found himself 
wishing he’d kept his mouth shut. 

Starr called his last timeout 
after halfback Donnie Ander¬ 
son’s second straight slip, trotted 
over to the sideline and suggested 
to Lombardi that he run a sneak 
because of the poor traction. 

“Then run it and let’s get the hell 
out of here,” Lombardi replied. 

Starr called out the play in the 
huddle. 

Kramer’s heart sank. 

It’s one thing to suggest a play. 
It’s another for it to get called in 
a do-or-die situation with an NFL 
championship on the line. 

“You really wish they’d call 
something else maybe,” Kramer 
recalled. “Maybe we’d rather run 
a sweep. Or maybe we ought to 
run over there.” 

Lilly kicked the ice away from 
the goal line. Pugh pondered call¬ 
ing a timeout to have someone 
from the Cowboys sideline bring 
out a shovel. 

“The other guys were slipping 
and sliding because it was icy,” 
Kramer recalled. 

Not him. 

“There was an area almost like a 
golf divot where my left foot went, 
it was about an inch deep, three- 
quarters of an inch deep,” Kramer 
said. “And my left foot just snug¬ 
gled down into that divot and gave 
me like a starting block.” 

Pugh thought Kramer 


false-started. 

Years later, Kramer would 
admit he moved a split-second 
before Ken Bowman’s snap, tak¬ 
ing some of the heat off Pugh, 
who died in 2015, and was long 
blamed by Cowboys fans for the 
loss in the Ice Bowl. 

Kramer hit Pugh first and Bow¬ 
man spun him around as Starr 
knifed into the end zone behind 
them, followed by fullback Chuck 
Mercein holding his hands high, 
not to signal touchdown but to 
show the officials he hadn’t aided 
his quarterback into the end zone. 

CBS had a monitor in the Pack¬ 
ers locker room afterward and 
showed Kramer’s block in slow 
motion, sparking whooping and 
hollering from his teammates. 

“That’s a fine block,” Lombardi 
said. 

The Cowboys flew home in si¬ 
lence while the Packers prepared 
for their second Super Bowl, a 33- 
14 rout of the Raiders in Lombar¬ 
di’s final game as head coach. 

Pugh would go on to win two 
Super Bowls with the Cowboys. 

Kramer played another sea¬ 
son and in 1969 and was the only 
guard voted to the NFL’s 50th An¬ 
niversary Team, something he an¬ 
ticipated would be a prelude to a 
hasty call from the Hall of Fame. 

That invitation finally came 
this year, making him the 14th 
member of Lombardi’s Packers 
to make it into the hall. 

At first he was bitter over his 
repeated snubs, but he grew to ac¬ 
cept that he might not ever make 
it into Canton. 

“I’d been through the emotion¬ 
al package that Terrell is going 
through,” Kramer said of fellow 
2018 inductee Terrell Owens, who 
is skipping the ceremonies in Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, miffed that he wasn’t a 
first-ballot Hall of Famer. 

Kramer can relate. 

Kramer said he eventually 
found peace by counting his bless¬ 
ings, which included five titles in 
his 11 seasons as the anchor of 
Green Bay’s line. 

“It just occurred to me that if 
I was going to be angry over one 
honor that I didn’t get and trash 
100 honors that I did get, that 
would be stupid,” Kramer said. 



Adam Wesley, The Green Bay 
Press-Gazette/AP 


Former Green Bay Packer Jerry 
Kramer speaks at the opening of 
an exhibit featuring his Packers 
career on July 25. 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — Ray Lewis 
arrived in Baltimore shortly 
after the transplanted Cleveland 
Browns, who were attempting to 
start anew in a city that had gone 
12 years without an NFL team. 

Selected 26th overall in the 
1996 draft after establishing him¬ 
self as a star at the University of 
Miami, Lewis had no idea what 
he was getting into. 

“We had no team. We had no 
logo. We had nothing,” Lewis re¬ 
called. “There was nothing to re¬ 
ally respect.” 

Over the next 17 years, the Bal¬ 
timore Ravens reached the post¬ 
season nine times, won two Super 
Bowls and built a hard-hitting and 
relentless defense in the image of 
Lewis, their unquestioned leader. 

A 13-time Pro Bowl selection 
and two-time NFL Defensive 
Player of the Year, Lewis helped 
make the Ravens far better than 
respectable while establishing 
himself as one of the best line¬ 
backers to play the game. 

His unparalleled play and un¬ 
matched leadership made him an 
obvious first-ballot entrant into 
the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 
Lewis received the news last Feb¬ 
ruary, and still gets chills think¬ 
ing about it. 

“That knock on the door was 
like the first time I got my first 
jersey,” Lewis said. “It was like 
when you ran home and you 
wanted to put on your pads. You 
weren’t playing no game, you 
just wanted to put on your pads 
because you were part of an elite 
team. You made it. So, it’s almost 
like the same feeling.” 

He will be enshrined Saturday, 
joining offensive tackle Jonathan 
Ogden as the second Ravens star 
to have a bust in Canton, Ohio. 

“It’s pretty clear Ray was the 
heart and soul of the Ravens for 
17 years. If anyone is deserving of 
this honor, it’s Ray Lewis,” Ogden 


said. “He is a guy we all looked 
to — both on offense and defense 

— to lead our team.” 

There are many great lineback¬ 
ers in the Hall of Fame. Few of 
them combined skill and author¬ 
ity the way Lewis did. 

After delivering an emotional 
speech before the game, Lewis 
would continue to push his team¬ 
mates in the huddle before taking 
ownership of the middle of the 
field, looking to punish anyone in 
a different jersey. 

“One of a kind. I think he’s the 
best that ever played,” Ravens 
coach John Harbaugh said. “It’s 
not just the on-field play; it’s the 
whole package.” 

Harbaugh acknowledged he 
carries the bias that comes with 
coaching Lewis for the final five 
years of his NFL career. Others, 
however, back the assertion. 

“He’s the best I’ve seen,” said 
Mike Singletary, a Hall of Fame 
linebacker and former assistant 
coach in Baltimore. “If people 
thought I was good, I know that 
Ray was better.” 

It’s hard to determine Lewis’ 
most notable quality. His feroc¬ 
ity on the field? His teaching and 
leadership skills? Or was it his re¬ 
lentless drive to win? 

Hall of Fame defensive back 
Rod Woodson, a teammate of 
Lewis’ on the 2000 Super Bowl 
team, chooses all of the above. 

“What needs to be said about 
a guy who was, by far, the best 
leader I witnessed in my 17 years 
of play? His singular focus to be 
the best player and teammate he 
could be what separates him from 
other Hall of Famers,” Woodson 
said. 

“His play was off the charts. He 
was a virtual tackling machine 

— and a playmaker. He caused 
fumbles, recovered fumbles, in¬ 
terceptions, tipped passes. He did 
it all for longer than anyone who 
played his spot in the middle.” 

The 6-foot-l, 245-pound Lewis 
spent countless hours in the 
weight room and took an equal 


amount of pride in mastering the 
mental aspect of the game. He de¬ 
rived great pleasure from match¬ 
ing wits with great quarterbacks, 
most notably Peyton Manning 
and Tom Brady. 

“Those two guys were chess 
players,” Lewis said. “The game 
was one thing, but it was the 
preparation before the game that 
was a totally different thought 
process. And then, every time we 
walked off the field, we gave each 
other mad respect.” 

Lewis wasn’t perfect. He was 
arrested and charged with two 
countsofmurderinAtlantain2000. 
Those charges were dropped, and 
he pleaded to obstruction of jus¬ 
tice, a misdemeanor. 

But questions about his role 
in the crime were an underlying 
theme before Baltimore faced the 
New York Giants one year later in 
the Super Bowl, a game which the 
Ravens won 34-7 and Lewis was 
voted MVP. 

“Ray Lewis is going to be Ray 
Lewis. He’s not going to apolo¬ 
gize for who he is,” Harbaugh 
said. “But whenever he made a 
mistake, he was the first one to 
acknowledge it.” 

In his first season in Baltimore, 
the Ravens finished 4-12. In his 
final season, which he dubbed 
“my last ride” entering the play¬ 
offs, Baltimore beat San Francis¬ 
co 34-31 in the Super Bowl. 

It was a whirlwind career filled 
with ups and downs, and Lewis 
promises that kind of speech at 
his enshrinement. 

“This moment for me is one you 
dream about your entire life,” he 
said. “Savor that moment. You 
don’t have to run a 40, you don’t 
have to do bench presses, you 
ain’t got to do none of that. All you 
have to do is deliver something I 
think a lot of people want to hear. 

“And so, whether it becomes 
my greatest [speech] or not, I’ll 
tell you this: it will have people 
and myself on a roller coaster that 
we will never forget.” 
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Mixon loses weight, aims for bigger role 



John Minchillo/AP 

Bengals running back Joe Mixon, center, runs a play during practice on Monday in Cincinnati. 


By Joe Kay 

Associated. Press 

CINCINNATI — Joe Mixon 
took a handoff from Andy Dalton 
and found the hole off right guard 
for a 25-yard run in the first quar¬ 
ter of a game at Pittsburgh on Oct. 
22. The Bengals lost 29-14, falling 
to 2-4. For Mixon, it would be the 
longest run of his rookie season. 

That’s not what Cincinnati ex¬ 
pected when it took a public rela¬ 
tions hit and drafted Mixon in the 
second round last year. 

But it wasn’t only Mixon who 
came up short. Giovani Bernard 
had a pair of 25-yard runs as his 
best efforts. The Bengals’ run¬ 
ning game finished last in the 
league with those 25-yard runs as 
their longest from scrimmage. 

The Bengals’ running game 
was one of the worst in their his¬ 
tory. In four games, the running 
backs failed to produce a run of at 
least 10 yards. Andy Dalton had 
a 25-yard scramble in one game 
that matched the biggest gain on 
the ground all season. 

“I’m glad it’s a new year,” 
Mixon said. “We definitely are 
going to make that up, for sure. I 
can tell you that now.” 

Mixon is going to be leading the 
way. 

The Bengals were so enamored 
of his ability to catch passes as 
well as break long runs that they 
took him in the second round of 
the draft, knowing they’d get a 
public backlash. He was suspend¬ 
ed for his freshman season at 
Oklahoma for punching a woman 
in the face. 

He made little impact as a 
rookie, sharing time with Jeremy 


Hill. His only noteworthy game 
was a 114-yard effort over winless 
Cleveland. He had 96 yards in the 
final game against Baltimore. 


Unhappy with the results, 
Mixon changed his diet in the 
offseason and lost 12 pounds, get¬ 
ting back to his playing weight at 


Oklahoma. He’s looked good in 
training camp at 216 pounds, with 
coach Marvin Lewis singling him 
out for praise on Wednesday. 


“I’ve been excited about Joe 
Mixon and what he’s doing,” 
Lewis said. 

Hill left as a free agent after 
the season, leaving Mixon and 
Bernard to share the bulk of the 
plays at running back. Coordi¬ 
nator Bill Lazor has redesigned 
the playbook to fit their ability 
to catch passes as well as run the 
ball. 

“He knows we both can do any¬ 
thing,” Bernard said. “It’s not 
the situation of a first-down back 
or a second-down back or third- 
down, it’s none of that. It’s just 
plug-and-play.” 

The biggest problem with the 
running game last season was 
the offensive line, which provided 
little room to run. The Bengals 
made it their overriding priority 
in the offseason, trading with Buf¬ 
falo for left tackle Cordy Glenn 
and drafting Ohio State center 
Billy Price in the first round. 

“There’s been a lot of urgency 
within the offensive line to get 
things moving, and it shows,” 
Bernard said. 

Gio’s donation: Bernard helped 
his future mother-in-law donate a 
van to an injured Marine veteran 
on Tuesday, the team’s day off. 
Bernard drove the van — owned 
by his future mother-in-law — 
during his rookie season. 

“It was obviously hard to see 
it go, but it was fun to see it go to 
a family that needs it,” Bernard 
said. 

No telling: Lewis declined to 
say whether Tyler Eifert would 
play in any preseason games. The 
tight end is coming off his second 
back procedure and was cleared 
to practice on Monday. 


Broncos rookie Chubb hitting all right notes in camp 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Broncos linebacker Bradley Chubb takes part in drills on Saturday. 
The rookie has been just as advertised through training camp. 


By Pat Graham 

Associated Press 

ENGLEWOOD, Colo. — The 
Denver Broncos are singing the 
praises of rookie outside line¬ 
backer Bradley Chubb even if 
carrying a tune isn’t necessarily 
his specialty. 

The No. 5 overall pick recently 
paired with fellow rookie Court- 
land Sutton to perform a duet in 
front of the team. 

“I messed up the lyrics a little 
bit,” Chubb said. 

No big deal. They didn’t bring 
him in for his voice, just his vo¬ 
racious intensity. In that respect, 
he’s hitting all the right notes. 

Chubb believes this group of 
pass rushers can create quite a 
bit of “chaos” this season. The de¬ 
fense even has a scheme dubbed 
“NASCAR” to take advantage of 
the speed and power of Chubb, 
Von Miller, Shane Ray and Sha- 
quil Barrett. Simply put: It gets 
all of them on the field at the same 
time to wreak havoc. 

“Now that will be dangerous,” 
Ray said. “You can’t block any 
of us one-on-one. It would be too 
tough, especially if you have all 
four of us in the game. We have 
the guys to get a lot of sacks this 
year.” 


Chubb was a surprise pick by 
the Broncos mainly because he 
wasn’t predicted to fall to them. 
Miller even posted his reaction 
on Instagram — complete with a 
scream. 

So far, the 6-foot-4, 275-pound 
Chubb has been just as advertised 
through training camp. 

“What we saw in college we’ve 
seen some out here,” coach Vance 
Joseph said. “Watching him play 
versus NFL tackles and tight 
ends, it hasn’t been a setback for 
him. He’s a strong guy. He can set 
an edge. He can rush the passer.” 

The pressure to produce out 
of the gate doesn’t faze Chubb in 
part because he has Miller & Co. 
next to him. The 22-year-old is all 
ears these days in meetings and 
on the field. He’s taking in every 
piece of advice offered to him to 
get up to speed. 

“I just need to keep coming 
out and working,” said Chubb, 
who had 26 sacks, 203 tackles 
and eight forced fumbles while 
at North Carolina State. “Having 
a lot of rushers and a lot of good 
players who can get to the quar¬ 
terback out there on the same 
field and at the same time, I feel 
like it’s going to be chaos. 

“That’s what we’re trying to do, 
cause chaos.” 


Chubb’s versatility allows de¬ 
fensive coordinator Joe Woods to 
get even more imaginative with 
his schemes. Woods plans to use 
Chubb at outside linebacker, de¬ 
fensive end and even drop him 
into coverage. 

“It’s definitely a luxury,” Woods 
said. 

About his singing: Turns out 
Sutton and Chubb elected to do a 
number together for their team¬ 
mates. Sutton presented several 
songs and Chubb didn’t know any 
of them. Finally, they found com¬ 
mon ground with “Can You Stand 
the Rain,” a ballad by New Edi¬ 
tion. It went rather smooth, out¬ 
side of a few lapses on lyrics. 

“We got a little standing ova¬ 
tion,” Sutton said. 

Now on to the next rookie rit¬ 
ual: The funky haircut. The vet¬ 
erans get to have a little fun with 
the razor and trim the hair of the 
rookies. 

“I’m not looking forward to it,” 
Chubb said. 

What he is looking forward to is 
rushing QBs. 

“We’re all coming out here 
with the same mindset,” Chubb 
said. “We all want to be great and 
we’re pushing each other to be 
great. When we’re all going, it’s 
going to be pretty special.” 
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Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


Defensive lineman Calais Campbell re-watched his first season with 
the Jaguars, and he noticed the vaunted defense had chances to 
come up big late in games and failed. With Campbell leading the 
way, “finishing” has become the defense’s motto for 2018. 


Jags vow to ‘put our 
foot on your throat’ 


By Mark Long 

Associated. Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — 
When All-Pro defensive end Cal¬ 
ais Campbell re-watched his first 
season with the Jacksonville Jag¬ 
uars, he noticed a recurring issue: 
The vaunted defense had chances 
to come up big late in games and 
failed. 

It happened in four of Jackson¬ 
ville’s final five losses, including 
— and most memorably — in the 
AFC championship game at New 
England. 

Campbell felt as if the unit also 
could and should have done more 
against the Los Angeles Rams, 
Arizona and Tennessee. 

“When I study the tape and 
those situations, I realize that as 
good as we are we have so much 
room for growth,” Campbell said. 

With Campbell leading the 
way, “finishing” has become 
the defense’s motto for 2018. 
The Jags expect to be better in 
those fourth-quarter situations, 
knowing one stop could be the 
difference in a league that has a 
penchant for tight games. 

“We have to have that mental¬ 
ity of crunch time,” Pro Bowl 
linebacker Telvin Smith said. 
“We know we are not front-run¬ 
ners; we can bang with you. We 
just have to put our foot on your 
throat and keep it there from the 
beginning to the end.” 

Jacksonville’s defense was one 
of the best in the league in 2017. 
The group ranked second in 
points (16.8) and yards allowed 
(286.1) and first in yards per play 
(4.61). The Jaguars also had 55 
sacks and set a franchise record 
with 33 takeaways. 

In some games, it wasn’t 
enough. 

Jacksonville had New England 
reeling in late January, leading 
20-10 early in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. But the defense allowed Tom 
Brady to convert a third-and-18 
play that led to a touchdown and 
later provided little resistance 
while trying to prevent the go- 
ahead score. 

In the regular-season finale at 
Tennessee, the Jaguars trailed 
15-10 with about four minutes 


remaining but gave up two first 
downs that helped the Titans to 
run out the clock. 

The defense also faltered twice 
down the stretch at Arizona in late 
November. The Jags led 17-16 in 
the fourth before getting torched 
for a long touchdown pass. They 
tied the game, but allowed the 
Cardinals to drive for a game¬ 
winning 57-yard field goal. 

Those three losses came on 
the road. The Rams found simi¬ 
lar success against the Jags in 
Jacksonville. 

They were up 24-17 with about 
seven minutes to play and essen¬ 
tially put the game away by pick¬ 
ing up three first downs that got 
them into field-goal range. 

“It’s not a conditioning thing. 
It’s a mental thing,” Jaguars safe¬ 
ty Tashaun Gipson said. “That is 
something that is easily correct¬ 
able. You just have to go back to 
the drawing board and figure out 
what it is. It is nothing wrong with 
what we are doing, us schemati¬ 
cally. It is not that we are not in 
shape. It is just we have to have 
that mentality. 

“You have to see the blood in 
the water. You have to go attack.” 

The Jaguars expect to see gains 
from returning 10 defensive start¬ 
ers and having all of them in the 
same scheme for a second straight 
year. They also anticipate contin¬ 
ued improvement from star cor¬ 
nerback Jalen Ramsey as well as 
linebacker Myles Jack and defen¬ 
sive end Yannick Ngakoue. 

All that experience has Jack¬ 
sonville making offseason tweaks 
to blitz schemes and third-down 
packages — and waiting for an¬ 
other late-game shot. 

“You have to go out there when 
you have an opportunity, when it 
presents itself, whether it is a pre¬ 
season game or during the regu¬ 
lar season,” coach Doug Marrone 
said. “Then, you have to step up 
and do it and that will prove that 
you are able to do those things. 

“I think that until you do that in 
those situations, there is always 
going to be a question mark. But 
having the thought of wanting 
to do that obviously helps be¬ 
cause it keeps you aware of that 
situation.” 


Rivera: Only way to avoid 
injuries is to 'not practice' 


By Steve Reed 

Associated Press 

SPARTANBURG, S.C. — Panthers coach Ron 
Rivera may have figured out the only way to avoid 
injuries to key players in training camp. 

“Not practice,” Rivera said after Wednesday’s 
practice. 

The Panthers are less than a week into training 
camp but have already lost two key players to poten¬ 
tial season-ending injuries. 

Right tackle Daryl Williams, a second-team All- 
Pro last season, dislocated his patella and tore his 
medial collateral ligament during blocking drills on 
Saturday. Two days later, cornerback Ross Cockrell 
broke two bones in his leg while trying to break up a 
pass in the end zone during 11-on-ll team drills. 

The Panthers aren’t the only team hurting. 

The Green Bay Packers have lost inside lineback¬ 
er Jake Ryan and safety Kentrell Brice to severe leg 
injuries, while Los Angeles Chargers cornerback 
Jason Verrett also went down. Other teams have lost 
important players to injuries, too. 

It’s nothing new, of course. 

Injuries happen every year in training camp, a re¬ 
minder of the fine line coaches must walk between 
preparing their team for the physicality of the regu¬ 
lar season and avoiding injuries to key players that 
can derail a season. 

“If you look at what happened (with our injuries) 
the truth of the matter is there is nothing you can do 
about it,” Rivera said. “That was a freak injury for 
Ross where the receiver was falling to the ground 
and he happened to step into it and got rolled up. 
Daryl was kick-sliding and turned his ankle and 
came down on it.” 

Rivera said injuries are the “unfortunate nature 
of this game.” 

Still, as a coach he is always looking for ways 
to prevent them, constantly telling players to “be 
smart” on the field. 

He did that prior to Wednesday morning’s prac¬ 
tice on a slick field at Wofford College following 
overnight rain. 

“I told the defensive backs and the linebackers, 
‘Hey, let’s be smart about the receivers crossing be¬ 
cause we don’t want to catch anybody in a bad spot,” 
Rivera said. 

Some injuries can be prevented. 

That’s why Rivera and his assistants were unhap¬ 
py with rookie safety Rashaan Gaulden earlier this 
week when he knocked wide receiver Jarius Wright 
to the ground in the back of the end zone with a vi- 
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Panthers players, including Luke Kuechly (59) and 
Greg Olsen (88) help put Ross Cockrell onto a cart 
after he was injured during practice on Monday. 


cious blow to the upper body — one that might have 
collected a fine from the league had it happened in a 
game situation. Wright remained on the ground for 
almost a minute before getting up. 

He returned to practice a short while later. 

Panthers wide receiver Devin Funchess immedi¬ 
ately yelled at Gaulden after the play, saying “that’s 
what we talked about — you have to know better.” 

Coaches later called Gaulden aside to reprimand 
him. 

“Hey, that’s going to be very suspect because it 
falls right into the ram, butt and spear idea of using 
the helmet,” Rivera said. “So we’ve got to make sure 
these young people understand it.” 

Overall, Panthers left Matt Kalil said that “some¬ 
times you just can’t control” injuries. 

“You want to play aggressive out here and you 
want to go full speed and get a game-time simula¬ 
tion,” Kalil said. “We want to be smart. I think what 
we can do as veterans, and as players, is we have a 
guy who is about to fall we want to keep him up and 
keep him off the ground. But it’s hard because there 
are a lot of guys flying around out here.” 

Panthers cornerback James Bradberry said there 
is a contact on every play. 

“It’s very tough because one of the key compo¬ 
nents of making a Super Bowl run is having every¬ 
body healthy. And when you have prominent guys 
go down, it’s tough,” Bradberry said. “You’ve just 
got to have that next-man-up mentality. And that’s 
what we have here.” 



Training staff examine Panthers OL Daryl Williams after he was injured during practice at training camp 
on Saturday. Williams suffered a dislocated patella and torn medial collateral ligament in his right knee. 
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Stars with expiring contracts 
seldom stay with new teams 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK 
hen baseball stars on expiring 
contracts get traded in July, 
there’s usually no need to find 
long-term housing. 

Infielders Manny Machado, Mike Mousta- 
kas and Brian Dozier; starting pitchers Cole 
Hamels, J.A. Happ and Nathan Eovaldi; 
catcher Martin Maldonado; and closer Zach 


Britton are among the players dealt ahead 
of this week’s deadline for trades without 
waivers. All could be eligible for free agency 
after the World Series. 

Most will find new clubs, like Randy John¬ 
son (Houston for Arizona after 1998), CC 
Sabathia (Milwaukee for the Yankees after 
2008), Aroldis Chapman (Chicago Cubs for a 
Yankees return following 2016) and Yu Dar- 
vish (Los Angeles Dodgers for the Chicago 
Cubs last offseason). 

SEE RENTALS ON PAGE 57 
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